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PREFAGDe 


TAM not) acquainted with any book tn the” Ehglish 
language which predesses ta give ina condensed form) ay, 
accountof the history and progress of medicine and ils prag. 
tilioners fram the romutest ages down lo the present lima 
At has often strack me that the absence of such a work ian 
existing want, and it is with a view (o supply this, that 
LT have endeavomed to hing together in ong review the 
condition af the Art of Meaicine, and to trace its gradual 
advancement ah anccessive: periods af history, From_ the 
rbuve renuuth P except the adinirable work of Dr. Rutherfurd 
Rugacll, entitled Z/néocy aad Lferaes of Aledicine, Byt, 
neither Dr. Russell's werk nor the present one has the 
slightest claims to be called a complete [fstory of Medicines 
The preparation of this volume has not been an ansy task; 
however imperfectly T may have fulfilledit. It was impoasi- 
ble, even if ft had heen in my power, to complete a work of this 
kind In Bombay. However, Dhave neither spared trouble’ 
nor expense in rendering the work acceptable to the 
reader, and with a resolution lo speak fairly, not flatteringly. 
‘Troth and impartiality are two important qualifications by 
an author. To these J have strictly adhered throughout 
the execution of this wark, and with ila many imporféctions, 
of which I am conscious, [et venture to hope that it’ may 
be uxeful hoth to the professional and general reader. I 
will only further add that, in coulrasting tie preaenl work 
with that of Dr Russell, the reader is the hest indge of the 
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amount ef work dune, tal the quantity af valuable matter 
eantained teachin al sary anerite Che atte ni poxsess 
over the other, Uomy reader: wilh bak at 1. Russell's 
wark, they must be disappetited with the superticid man. 
vee th owhich the aathor disposes af the first four chapters 
an the condition of the Medical Art among the Géecha, 
Ramus ait Arabians, Strange te say, le has taken no 
natice of the libours af the ancient Eyyptians, Hindeos, 
Pergiaus, &e. But the remaining chapters of his work con« 
tain a large amount of vahuible iormation. In cancluaion, 
Tentertain ahope that seme allawanee may be made for 
errors of composition aul idiomatic faaecuraeies, and ask 
my fenders to remember dit the suther writes it foreign 
language a book whose seape is se wide, saul whose suh- 
jects are so varied. Tlniwe not, FP trnat, failed to acknow- 
ledge the souress whence my information is derived, but if 
any omissions exist, they are unintentional. Of the defects 
of this work Pam painfully alive. Shauld it meet with a 
favourable reception, Lo shall derive ue stall gratifieation, 
and shall feel Ghat my labours ditve not been altogether 
unprafitalile, 
HE. 
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CHAPTER T. 


The ongin of the Medical Art attributed hy the aucieg to the 
Gods Remedial means pointed ont by Animals —Pricata ‘tnd 
Medicing~-Asayria and Habylonia without Physicians—Egypte 
Tig Antiquity and Civilention--Elermatic Book of Medicamenta 
Practice of Medicine coulined to the Preste—~Medical Code— 
Charma and Anulepim-Spaccialisty—~M idwives - -Surgery—-lim- 
balmment—Abundance of Medicinal Heth, * 

Tru origin of (he Medical Art was attributed by 
the ancients to their gods, Tt was referred by the 
Greeks to Apollo, and by the Egyptians to Thyoth 
or Thoth. In the very beginning of the famous 
Hippocratic oath the omer is introduced by the 
author aga physician, 1} swear by Apollo the phy- 
sician.” Ovid, speaking of him, says— 

“ Med'cing is mime, what herbs and simples grow 
Tn flells and turesta, all their pawera T know, 
And ain the great phy aru call below, 2 den 

AGsoulapius, the supposed son af Apollo, was 
worshipped by the Greeks as their god of medicine: 
If is said in one of the oldest medical recorde: of 
the ITindaos, The judicious alleviation of human 
infirmities, the means of which were compassionately 
revenled hy the gods, ean only be effected from 
atudy ‘and practice conjoined.”* It is also slated + 
ae 


pie 
* Prof, LL 11, Walson's 1 ds, vol. I, p 38h. » 
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in some of the flindoe medical Shastri that their 
gods, Brahma. Siva, Daesha, lodra, Saye. and 
hia wwe oaffsprings the Ashwin. were perfectly 
acquainted with the beading art aud performed 
extraurdimary crest heaven) The Hida believes 
that fren these deities the Brahmin first deuved 


their kngwledge of medicine. 
Lai rite assert that animals drew the atten. 
tign of Than to the use of several means for the cure 


of disease. “The ancicuts bearned from the dog the 
use of purgatives, the hid called the ibis taught 
them the use of injections, the proctice of bleeding 
was Shown by the hippnpatamus te the Ryypteas ; 

‘the value of the juice of chetidenium in ophihalies 
was pointed ont by the swallow; and drapsical 

_ cattle, by resorting to ferruginous waters, made man 
acquainted with thelr properties, 

The art of medicine begins with the creation of 
the world. Hippocrates observes tht as sun ans 
man began to distinguish the things whieh were 
goad and bad in diseases, thete was a" The 

| firat ery of pain, or a chap oot bled fram the first 
inflicted wound, must hive compelled man to eck 
immediate relief, Every person in that age imust 
have been his own physician. “Lt is sufficiently 

probable.” says Dr. Cullen, «that very sonn aff 
* the first beginnings of human sucicty, somegart’ of 
“ hysic and some knowledge of remedies Brose 
ony + And aceordingly no country has been 







+ BhieD mong the people of whieh; however rude 
jana uncuileiated ip other respects, an art of physic 
jgatid the knowl@d geo! a great number of remedies 


he ae 
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have net been found. The invention of remedies 
amongst the rudest people may in a great measure 
be accounted for fram the instincta arising in cer 
tain digenges—fram the observation of spontaneous 
cures effected by the powers of the animal economy 
eefrom accident cists in the chgive of alimenta= 
and even fiemthose andi trials to owl inand, 
unewsiiess oftet test," ts 
In the carly apes there wits ue distinct class of 
physicians, ‘The sick entrusted their lives to the 
aki of heroes, philosaphers, and especially the 
priests. ‘The Grecian heroes Achilles, Patrocles, and 
others assisted in curing: wounds inflicted in Battles 
fields, The former is said to have cured the wound 
af Telephus, ancl the bitter of Eurypilus. The chief 
duvtirs ul the Exyptions, Jews, Persians, Indiana, 
and Greeks were thase wha belonged ta the sacer« 
dotal order. (n fact almost every priest in that aga’ 
was, or claimed to be, a doctor, After the downfall 
of the Roman empire medical science took asylum 
in churches and monasteries, and priests and monks 
were the doctara of the people. The crafty priesta* 
in all ages not only administered drugs, but at the 
adme time had recourse to chars, amulets, and in- 
cantations. We learn from Homer that the bleeding., 
from the wound of Ulysses was arrested by repeatiig 
weharm. Even at the present day many Hindoos 
sul Mahomedana who believe in the virtue of charms, 
incantations, and amulets, eagerly look to their Brah- 
mins aud Mullay for the alleviation of ee suffer. 
ings. A class of philosophers and physicians rose 
in after ages. The Cireek philusophers Pythagoras, 
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Thales, Empedocles, Anstoil:, and others were more 
‘at lease acquainted with the healings srt. 

Let us now pravved te cthe cansuterition af the 
state of physie camer the Babylonians, Avayriins, 
‘and Egyptians. 

There cin be ne doubt that diong the anvient 
nations the Asayrians and Babylonians were greatly 
elevat@iby acience. ‘Thalys, Pythagoras, and Arix- 
totle travelled in’ Assyria to abtain knowledge of 
philosophy. The Greeks derived their knowledge 
of aatrononiy from the Babylonians. The Chaldinans, 
who were the Babylonian. priests, were the cultiva- 
‘tors of science, When the Epyptiins hecite skilled 
‘in the artof medicine, the Assyrians and Babylonians 
were without physicians; Heradatua informs us that 
‘in the remote period of their history they carried 
‘their sick into the market and to the public roads, 
Twith the view of receiving advice fran those whe 
might themselves have been aMlicted and have re. 
“covered fram a sitibir disease, Every passenger 
owas required te inquire ite the mdare of their dia. 
Vordera, and sugpest remedy that dud afforded him 
reliefjn a similar complaint. 
~ From the Mosaic writings we find that Eg HYpl wien 
‘the most ancient and. early civilized country in the. 
orld. It is said in thy Scriptures, © Moses waa 
sarned in all the wisdom of the Eg Sey ptians,” » Egypt 
ma-considered in ancient ~ the great gaat of 
Ming... Lycurgus, Tlumer, Pythagerde,: 
lat ny other Greek shilowog is travelled 

@ purpose of.acquiring knowledge, 
Epatiod their library, 
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which was founded:at Memphis by king Osyman- 
dyas, thirteen centuries. befere Christ. They had 
other libratiég-at Thebes. Homer is charged with 
the offence of gtegling the Tiad and Odyssey from’ 
the library ai Meyiphis. 
eo The Egyptians impute the art of physic to a.reve- 
ation nude te wimkind hy their goal Thyoth or Thoth, 
called by the Greek Hermus, He is ‘said to. have’ 
written furty-twe bouks, of whieh thirty-six treated on 
Egyptian philosophy, and the remaining six were 
devoted to medicine, ax follows :--1, On anatomy ; 
a, on illnesses; 3, an surgical instruments; 4, on: 
medicaments ; 5, on the eye; 6, on female diseases, * 
One of the six Hermetic books, viz. ‘on medica 
ments,” is, according to Mr, Gearge Ebers, the eldeati 
mediesl record thitt hax come down tous. Th 
edition of the fumous Ebera papyrus, which now lie 
in thé library of the University of Lcipaig, iv though 
contain the “ Hermetic Book of Medicaments.” 
The Egyptian privsts, who were nominated bythe 
monarch, were the first cultivaters of seience } ‘they 
ere the administratora of the laws of the country, 
also cexereised bath medical and ecelesiagtical 
na" The, pre stthd eel marked out 












‘tia 












venerated, 

possessed exclusively ie means of read 
writings, hesidds a vast amount of narrative matter 
treasurer ap in the memory, the whale.stack of mes 
dical ape physical knowledge then attainable, and.” 
these rudiments of geometry, or rather landuneagurs 

ing, whieh were su often called into use ina eduntry 
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ately miaidated flee bry pba dee Gans eae cal 
sivh whi reputateet ghar en Daas and Cy ras 
had cient tba died teria cst AM pote satis, 
Homitistaadity, phe dy oni dear ad the bevy 
Tam wore henabbay. blo acces sand siggad baweceal 
The ceutty, atad the bheartenm eof stramigens by dee 
Exyptnii, were obstacke ta the penesal tapi 
nent of aration “Lhe Cieehs whi went te study 
in Egypt were oblggal ne olay the severe regula 
Tians of the cortey. end betel even tee gece thong Cher 
CUstiy ites of onetas ion te toe they hee 
the disedples of glue puei bea th parte titeatters 
efecbeme were nat axe headed tea tli string ut Lies 
of the hineton, Daadeus Siealis nientions ea 
Where person shed igidar the etre ob physi al 
ancient Byypt, he we. atauler be escape punish. 
nent, obliged te show deat phe teeta audgpted 
was tat his oi, dnt ste tit woes pre er ribet ov tha 
Miedival gente, Doctors res caved then sahotes fran 
the tree, bat hey were ablipeadte confer ge the 
Erseintent al a pedent tothe iades Lend bows ay then 
books, bia death beng cr ape dc unite yf de nas fase 
to have been drented in any other wast This 
maintained by the king, they decared ao pare at die 
Cine in giving media) ads ier yeatia te the pesot 

“The tanples. espectilly dee al “Thelies and 
Memphis, seived ts asyhuits tor tla ek The re. 
eerds of ther ubsaridio of etic wee deposited 
within then wis, aud dene were lowed to examine 
ome a neat irae 

Grate’s Hatary ag Urees, sole UL, pe 485 . 

: Hrtory of Heradetut, by George Ravlinson, M.A. vol HE, 

pute fe p, 110 hy Sirf, G.Witkimen. London, 1864 
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and become acquainted with them, When medicines 
faileal, they trusted exclusively to magieal ineanta- 
Hemyeharms, and anes. ‘The superstitions practice 
of wearing amulets took ibs origin in ancient Egypt. 
We are told that tle Mey ptins bing Nechepsus be. 
lieved inthe power of anitlets, and had hithself written 
that a yreen jospey cut inte aeertain form, if worn, 
possessed the power of strengthens the stomach, 

Herodotus rebires tit the medical profession was 
stthettividest in Eyypt, enteh physician teating dis. 
artes of at paticnka member of the bay only, 
There were soine far disorders af the eyes: others 
attended ta dincases of the head: seme practised 
dentistry .athers confined themselves tathe treatment 
af diate of the donne. As the physicians were 
foulidhden te practise te Tnanches af the profession, 
ther were consalenaike wmber of them in Egypt. 
Hamer calls cach Igeyptan a onedioad: nan 

There sppritrs to have hers a dotnet lass of mid» 
wives in Egypt, for natlone after the death af Joseph, 
Pharcols pone strict orders to the midwives to put ta 
death all the sous of dhe Hebrews at their birth, 

We lero fiom Celie that the yeyptias had 
made great lyasins tungoty. Te mentions 
Philoxenes as the saithorid many volumes on sug 
ney, Fram some olen ations math: by the nin 
af svnsive who aceanpaiticd the French expedition 
te Pyypt in r7g8, it appears that there are’ davu- 
ments fully proving that in very remote times this 
extraurdiney people had made a dogres of progress 
afwhieh fos of the mederms lave any conception, 
Ppon the celiges catd walls af the temples at 


* 


ae 


“tiged by the Egyptians at a very carly date. Pliny 
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Tentyra, Karnav, Luxor, Xv., bassu-rehevos are seen 
representing fimby that have been eut uff with in. 
siruments very cinalegrois to these whieh are emplay- 
ed at the present day for amputitions, “Phe sume 
instraments are agstin observed in the hiereglyjities ; 
and vestiges of other surgical operations may be 
traced which afford convincing ‘proofs of the shill 
of the ancient, Egyptians in this branch of medical 
science.” -(Larry, quated in Couper’s Surgical Diet.) 
The‘operation of bleeding from a vein was prae 


the naturalist tells us that the Egyptians learn the 
use of blood-letting from the bippepatinns, and 


“atyles it" The discoverer of the art of letting blood.” 


“When the animal,"@tys he, “has become too bulky 
by continued Gver-feeding, it gags down ta the banks” 
of théfriver, and examines the reeds which ghave 
been newly cut; as saon as it hax found a fine 
that is very sharp, it presses its body against it, and 
so wounds one of the xeins in the thighs and by the 
flow of bluad thus praduecd, the budy, which would 
rwise have fallen inte a morbid state, is relieved ; 
ewvhich it covega up the wound with mud," 

“The Egyptiatie. merk alsa acquainted with the 





a of stopping decayed teeth with gold, as a few. 
thase abtained from mummies were served 
ve been aluiled with that meta: : 
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commanded hia gervanta, the physicians, to embalm 
his father, and*the physicians embalmed Israel," 
The Arabians brought myrrh, balm; and apicery inte 
Egypt which the Egyptians madé use of in embalm- 
ing their dead. That the Arab merchante carried on 
their trade in drags and spicery with the Egyptians 
is certain, for it is said in Genesis xxxvil. a5, © And, 
they sat dawn to eat bread, and they lifted up their 
vyes, and looked, and beheld a company of Ishinaelites 
Tram Gilend, and their camels bearing spicery, and 
balm, and myrrh, going to carry it down to Egypt!" 
There was an abundanee of medicinal herba in 
Egypt which the natives of that ‘country made use 
of. The hook of Jermmiah (xlvi. tt) says: "Go up 
into Gilesul, and tke bali O-@irgin, the daughter of 
Egypty in vain hast thea multiplied medicines; for 
thon shalt not be cured.” Helen while shegstayed ~ 
in Egyptlearned fram Palydanina, the wile of Thonis, 
the properties of several drugs, 
 Meanting with genial joy to warm the youl, 
Vright Helen mix’d a mirth-loaplring bowl: 
Termperd wilh deuga of sovereign use {aamage 
The boiling bosons of motions rage ; 
Fo clear the chandy font of wrinkled care, 
i, dry the tenral alulces of thenpaie: a 
“Theag, drugs, 8 friendly ta the jays of life, 
Bright Helen learned from ‘Thone’s imperial wile ; 
Who pie a ine ant re where prolific Nila: 
With plas clothes the fattened saflg 
With wholesome lrorbage: \ 
OF vegetable venom taltite ti plata. *"* aM 
It ig conjectured that“aplum was ane of the i ingres 
dients that Helen mixed with wine. 


eae: * Type's < Homer's Glvag, uv . 
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CHAPTER T. 


State of Medicine among the (irecks—Hotiel in Orackea=-Melamprte 
--He cures ihe daughters of King Uroctus--Chiron--Abscutapis 
om Hig birth—Iy worshippent after deathSurgeans in the Slege of 

'Proy=-"The Ascleplady and the Asculapian ‘Temples Phiteeaphy 
and Medieine—The Tonic, the Htalic, and Hee Eleatic Schonts of 
Philosophy, 

Tn the most remote-period of Grecian history the 
‘art of Medicine was very little known to the Greeks. 

Before their intercourde with the Egyptianethe Grecks 

were utterly superstitious and uncultivated, cone - 

sulting their gods and demi-goda in calamity. Every. 
disorder was attributed to the anger af one of their 
numerous godssand goddesses, Ax for instance, 
eit is related that the three daughters of Preetua, 
named Lysippe, Iphinoe, and Iphianassa, were 

riven mad by the god Dionysus, asa just punish: 

“ment for having despised his worship, According 

“to another tradition, they were rash enough ta boast.” 

at they were more handsome than the goddeks 

Hera, who punished them with madness, in whi 

tate they wandered about naked. in the jungles. 

ig is not to be wondered at when we learo that in 
elent times the gods and goddesses had the 

ill of metamotphosing. a.human being 

wl-eeven into a:stone or A tree, 

pove’ named gids were pare 
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"overtaken, ane 
“pug, as we shi 






/ , a8 well as the Egyptians, Lydians, ec, 
believed in the prophetic inspiration of .the several 
facles they consulted on particular oceasions,.. We 
éad in history of aan instance in whieh an ancl 
~ Aing consulted the oracle: of Delphi, becuse one af) 
his sons wis deaf and dumb, The fullowing is the - 
answer he received 
“Lydian, whde-ruling monarch, thou wondrous simple Croesus, 
Wish not even to hear in thy palace the voiee thou haat prayed for, 
Uttoring Intelligent soundly, Far better thy son whould be alent | 
Oh |woe worth the day when thing ear shall firat lit to bisaccenta,"* 
According to the credulity of the age, the follow. 
inge event happened after a lapse of time, as atated>:) 
in Uke prophetic inspiration of the oracle, War, 
broke out between the Persians and Lydiana, icing ( 
Cyrus, alter having: laid siege to Sardis, and taken i 
hy surprige, gave up the town to plunder, On 
hia soldiers not recognizing king Creesus, waa: ali 
to slay him, when his son who, aa mantténed above; 
as naturally dumb, alarmed at seeing the Persian 
ahing towards his father, uttered these words im 
inydo not kill Croesus.” Hearing this, the Per 
sian spared the king's life, and made him a priso 
Another person of great repute, named Battug,; 
stummered, went to Delphi to conaulg“the “oracle, 
when the Pythoneas gave him the following reply --~ 


 Hattus, thon coment to tak of thy volee, bit Phorbus Apalls 
__Bidaethee establinh a city in Lybla, abounding int Neeeon hj 


_ "History of Haverdoties, by “Gy Rawlinwan, vol. 1, 179. : 
$ Ubtd, vol 1, ye tat. 
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Even long after this period, when it was the prae- 
ties to record the cures af diseases on tablets in the 
temples of Bseulipins, conssltings die will af the 
gods wasuier uepheted hy same of the hetthen 
nations ef caitiqhity on aecsasions al Witesses, Bear 
curbs vetive btbleta have beew diseayercd gat car 
iskud inthe ‘Tiher, The following Ruyhal pris. 
lation of the fngeriprions aa thea will claerdate the 
practice :— 

Tom" In these days the araclo spadie ta a certain blind aan of the 
name of Gajwe lie wu te gota the alae and te pray, then make 
A clrenit from right to belt, fay hie five Gagers npor the alas, tiie 
his hand sand plee it apart tis eter, “hve. i the parsctien of the 
Speaple, londly rejoieitys, he regained his Wealth, “This wninifestation 
of onmipatence happened ointer the emperor Antauings.” 

Tn" ‘The oracle spake ta the bind soldier ValerhusAper: be 
was to come and mix the bloat of a white cock with honoy, make 
An eye-stlye, and smear hig eyes with it for Whree day, He me. 
covered his sight, and cane and retired thanks te the gol befure 
all the peuple.” 

LiL" Julian appeared te be ina hopelevi state after an attack 
of spitting of bland. Rae god, ly nedie of thes aacte, andernd 
Tita to come and talkie A paeceone Nene die alan wand te eat thin 
mixed with fioney bar thie olay, The wa ene and cite atid 
Ahanked the god before all the prado.” 

Wee" The gon of Lucius, whi bay bnnpcteanty with ay ithe de bets 
nice, was ordered hy the ges, in a night vision, te cone anid tale 
usher frou the altar tenis thea selih witic, ait fay tone en the 
wile, Hewitt resented, std) Moai Hie prod beteae alt phe prope, 
and thas people: velsbead bay jay * 


The mane of Melani, whe is said te have 
lived about the dunteeth crunuy belore Christ, is 
mentioned ay the Hinet whe was in Brea repute 





ee 
© Vide Smith's Dietionars of fired and Roane Andygnrters, 
anil Ribwell’s Hilary and Heroes of Medison, 
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amwngst the Greeks for his medival skill. He spent” 
the carly part af bis life in studying under the Egyp. 
Hain priests, and ws the lirst to: introduce among 
the Greeks the vercmunies of Hacelus from Egypt; 
and had, avcording to Heradutas, aequired "the art 
of divination” We canner at present do more 
than quate afew sentenees from Hahnemann’s 
Dissertadis kevtiewvocmmdient de helichoriomo veleo 
vam, al Hempel’s dateria Medica :— 

| About Hee year t.g00) before one era, a certain Melampus, son 
of Maa thon, 4 ineat celebrated augue and physician, Art at Pylon, 
Tec ainongt the Argivans, is said te have cured ihe daughters: of 
Vania, King of the Argivans, wha, in ccemynence of remaining 
urmaared, were scidod vith gy amarmis furor, aid allected by a! 
wanlosingg mania. Uhes were cain chictly by means of nerafrent 
atthe pave ae tbenidk of goats ded upan vemtram, which Molampus 
feeb bectiod ine pte putative’ effect my Uhexe animal, From 
Vhis cirentintanee the yecat Lane al this plant ds derived, "* 

Letts oe hear Or Hempel, wha, in his lecture 
an Heltebore, gives a brief account of the cure pers 
furmed hy this physicisn:-- 

“holden times, about the yrar 4,400 before Chrint, there reigned 
a grant and yrnctone king Prootns, whose daughiére were Ineane | 
it eateegticns tif incnoteiat asypression, or sone other abnennal 
€ombitias at tie exdal aphicre. “Phe pany ile cai thot the orem 
waked Uke boa, aed ieitaning the saul of sanmab,  Progtue 
offered: half bie bingdune 1a any une whe shoutd care bla daughters, 
‘This tempted the peanl sector Melainpan te try the cure, Heat 
canagdished i with black hellehare, obtained hall a kingdom, and he 
arol fie ine brothers becarte the king's sonseinttaw. of 

On account of this, the black hellebore is also 
valle Meloupodium, We are alro informed that 


* Halucusamn's Levies Writings, translated by i. i, Dadgean, 
ALD, 
f Lempel’s Afiteres Addi, vol bs ye gap, 
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Melampus succesfully used iron rust for the cure of 
sterility in one of the Argonauts, 

About this period the Pheenivians and Egypuans, 
but chiefly the latter, led by their respective leaders, 
emigrated from their native countries, fanued 
‘colonies in different parts of the Grecian Peninsuli, 
built cities, and introduced civilization among. the 
inhabitants. From them, the Grecks first derived 
their scanty knowledge of medicine, Othera tra- 
yelled in distant countries, chiefly Mpypt, in. searely, 
of knowledge. 

The name of Chiron, “ the wisest sind justest of all 
the Centaurs,” is mentioned in history as the first 
 hative who possessed a greater degree of medical 
«| knowledge than any of his predecessors, He is said 

to have lived 1g00 years before Christ. Memer, 
; speaks of him in tha //iad, as the * Sire of Pharmacy,” 
“who taught the healing arf’ to Aesculapius, and also 
to Achilles, one of the leaders of the Greek army it in 
the Trojan witr, 

We have next to noties the histury of an indiviv 
dual of considerably distinetion among his eauntry- 
men—/Esculapius. According to the mythology of 
the Greeks, his mother's name was Karanix, whe 
once “was belaved hy Apella, and became pregnant, 
by him” She afterwards beeame anfsithfalte th 
god by falling in love with one Tsvhys, an Ar 

and was therefore rauartally wennatucteal wid an ow 
hy “Apollo, but Assculipius, while an 
satan from destruction by a shepherd 
by Apollo himself, It is said that hé was separated 
from his mother by an incision, made into the abdo- 
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nen before she was placed on the burningspile. 
He was afterwards removed to a cave on Mount 
Helion, and placed under the protection of Chiron, who 
instructed him in the art of medicine, Being pos. 
seased of superior talents, he assiduously culgivated 
medicine and beesine more fimous than his pre 


ceptor, He was the first who studied medicine ag, 


ascionee, and acquired high celebrity by his success 
(ul practice. He devated the greater part of his life 
to treating wounds and injuries, and was considered 
the best surgeon of his age. But among the fables 
of antiquity, we read that he at last invoked the 


* angerof one of the gods, who killed him because 
he “even restored the dead to life.”. The god was: 
Zeus, who “now found himself under the necessity... 
“© of taking precautions lest mankind, thus unexpected- 
ly" protected. against sickness and death, should ” 


no longer stand in need‘ of the immortal gods: Ke 
smote Alsculapius with thunder and killed him,” 
' After his death, temples of health called Ascle 


were erevted (o his honour in-various parts of Greece, 


auch in Cus, Cridos, Epidaurus, &e., where he was 
Wwotshippe as agedd with preat reverence, Tt was 
in these temples that He descendants of Alseulapiug 
first kept: recards af diseases and their remedies on 
warble, People loadet the temples with presents 
of great value, and offefed sacrifices to. the’ god, 
Kings showered rich gifts upon the temples ta 


A: please the god of health and -to avert his wrath, 


Fiatory tells us that Hephazstion, a favourite general 


sand an intinuute friend of Alexander the Great, of 
faba csonunecareneninicn 


“* Grow's Mastery of Uren, vl p igh 
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Macedon, was carried off by a fever, The king waa 
plunged into such prief for his loss that the physi- 
cian who had presetibed for him was ordered to be 
crucified ; and on one aceon, while making mye 
nificent presents to the temple af Epulamas to 
propitiate the wed of health, reproached hin is thew 
words: '’/Egculapiug has shown me but very litle 
indulgence in not preserving: the life of a friend who 
was as dearto meas myself’ This reproach offend: 
ed the god, who became angry with the offender, and 
subsequently tavk away his Ife, ; 
Misculapius left two sens behind him—Machaon 
and Podalirius, the two eainent surgeons whe 
joined Menelaus, king of Sparta, in the ‘lryjan expe: 
dition, where they obtained high reputation for their 
«practical skill in treating wounds and injuriéd; Gs, 
t194. They were rulers of Atchalia,. rhome, nd 
Tricea, They were not mere champion’’of the heal? 
ing art; but fought at the head of their respective 
followers (men of Afehalia, Ttheme and Trieea) in 
that memonthle expeditiea Menton ia mada. of 
them in (he Und ws lerdlers cane surepeeuiig poe 
“The Aichahan race, these high tawers vontahid, 


Where anes Enry tis in provd imph reign’, 
Or where her humblor turrcta Traces rears, 


Or where [thante, rough with rogka, appears, 4 
Tn thirty sail the sparkling waven divete, r wy 
Which Podataius tad Mac haan punde, that wg 
on : . Oo bag 
To the as ioe shall Hair patton sad sraparte, 4 a aon 
“Divine professor of the best atta® “ y f ae, 
Agamemnon, the Cummanderin-Chief"df” ‘the: 


Greek forces, is grieved to see his brother Menelaus 
‘ * Pope's Homer's Zitad, tik. ih, Pr dd. 


the fo 
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an Now sock some ekilful hans whose powerful art 
Moy staunch the pffusion, and extract the dart, 
Herald, be swift, ad bid Machaon bring 
is epaely succour to Lie Spartan king 3 
Prercil with a winged shaft (tie deed af Troy), * 
The Green's yorrow and the Dardun's joy.! 
Wath hasty xeal the aft Talthy bates thes ; 
"Through the tick files he daria his searching eyes, 
And finds Machaon where sublune be stinds 
Te arms encircled with his natiwo bands, 
Then thug: ‘Machaun to the hing repair, 
Tis wounded brother claims thy tinwly care ; 
Pierced! by name Lyeutn er Dardanian bow, 
A grief ta ux, a teattaph te the foe! 
“The hoary tings yeievcd the youbdko many 


ns Saift ta bb teem thrangh: the cake he rang 


‘the awtleny king yet starting tees oe fur 
And'atl the ebiats fr cleeps cuncorn arvairul, 
Where to the steely point dhe reed was join'd, 


+ ‘Tie Thatt tne drow, tour lott the head ehind, 


Sirnight the broad belt with gay embruld’ry graced 
He foow'ds the coralet from hig breast unbraced 5 


4 Then auch’ tho blood, and sovereign balm infus'd 


Which Chiron gave and Asculapias aed. ”* 


2 


Wy, 


wounded by an arrow, and orders the herald Talthy- 
bius to inform Machaon of the event, who instantly 
runs to the aid of the wounded. 


en Machaon and Podalirins were once engaged 
al thé héad of their troops*in a battle with the Trojans, 


was wounded! by an arruw by Paris. Idox 


tenes, the Cretan leader, requesis Nestor 10 femove 
him from the field af battle, which he accordingly docs: 


¥ 


noeron manatees 


* 


“Glory of Greece, tilef Noleds’ valiant son! 
Ascend thy chariot, hasté with spead away, 
Anil great Mav titer te the shipa convey, 


© Pope's Home's Ital, bk WY, yp 70. 7 
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A wie physician, skil'd our wounds ta heal, 

Te more than arinies ta the public weal.’ 

Old Nestor siamats the scat. Beside hier rade 

The wenaled offspring of the healing ged, 

He Inte the lah; the steeds with sounding feet 
Shake the dry ficld, amt Uiueder Coward the ttoat.“# 


Achilles, wha. overlooked the engagement fram 
hia ship, ia-anxious to. know the name of the person 
carried hy Nestor from the field, and thus addresses 
Patrocles ~~ , 

" Go now to Nestar, and front him be taught ‘ 
What wounded warrior late hia chariot brought ? 
For, seen at a dlistance, aid but seen behind, 
Hie farm recal'd Machaan ta my mind; 
Nor could [, througle yor cloud, discern the face, 
‘The courverk pase mie with sg swift a pace f , 


Patrocles while carrying the sad news. | le to 
Achilles meets Eurypylus, also pieredd by’an arrow, 
who thus expresses his Inmentations forthe fate of 
the Grecian army, and piteously implores aid from 
the medical chief -— 


tt ve Net rere say felon 


Greece is na wee! thin aay lier glories end, a 

Bien to the whips vicurions Troy pursues, 

Hor force increasing ax her toil renever. 

Those chiefs, that used her utmost rage ta meet, 

Lie plerced with wounds, and bleading in the teat. 

But thon, Patrocles! acta (lendly part, 

Leal to my ships, and draw the deadly dart 

With likewurns water wash the gone AWAY, 

With heathay bales the raging smart allay, 

Such wx nage China, site of Pharmacy? + 
Onea taught Achilles, anil Achilles theo, “ee 


OE Popes Home tad he Ry 204, 105. 
‘ Tika bh. XE ps 207, + BPs 204, 205 
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OF two fam’d surgeons, Podalirius stands 
Thle hour surrounded by the Trojan. baitda ; 
And great Machaon, wounded inbiateny . - 
Now wants that succour which. go off he'ent."” 
The busy chief, like the knight in tha time of the 
Crusades, instantly undertakes the office of g aur 
, Ben ae 
“What then remains to do? 
She event of things the gods alone can view, 
Charg'd ly Achilles’ great commanil I fly, 
Avil bear with haste the Pyline king's replys: 
But thy distress this instant claim relief,’ 
He waid, ancl in his arms upheld the cbief, 
The alaves their master’s slow approach aurvey'd, 
And hides of oxen on the floor displayed 
Thore atretel’d ot length the wounded hero Iny 5 
Praroctes cut the forky steel away, 
, Then in bls lands a bitter root he bruised, 
The wound he waxhed, the styptic juicg infus'd. 
‘The closing flesh that Instant cuns'd to glow, 
‘The wound to torture, and the blood t9 Now," 
Machadn recovered, but was afterwards killed 
fear Troy by Eurypylus. Podatistug on hig?ngtu 
from Troy settled in Caria. Pig cloviths ce 
“fo Vebneaection was known and practfsed, by’ the 
Gteeks.in the eurliest times, for we are told that 
Podalitius effected a cure by the employment of 
blood-letting on the daughter of Damethus who had 
received a severe fall, This cure is. said to have’ 
obtained for him-the soversignty of the Cheraotiese. 
Scarifications were also practised by the’ Greek 
surgeons in the siege of Troy, 7 
From the time of the Trojang until that of the 





‘ 
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® Pope's Homer's liad, bk, Xo p. 312. : 
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Pelopannesien seartieset ef aaade ie seine ha have 
made very lithe aii preggesn Ths taster, tedy 
inthe weds af Phay, cenenedd eave tope dd at the 
denacst aight’ Hee pastettee sobs sede hy ecresbenc dd tee 
the Aselepetde ar deseemanta uf Shea ahigan., whe 
were the priests as well ag guardians af the strain 
temples dedicated tu him. “The temples of teadar 
may be regarded as sacuems hdl antares of our pre 
sent day. They were crested oi tilly situations 
whieh abounded in aiedicnad spas, Phe siek 
visited the temples fam all pats af Geer, motonly 
to obtain anedise sited from the priests, bit to jaay 
devotion and wecke offerings te Pow gab pais, “The 
sick man had te nnderge relyions purdi ation, bate 
ings friction, Se. before he was adhnitied sate ane 
af thoxe temples for treatinent. They bad down to 
sleep on the sking of scenic) noms athe reasples 
in hopes of reeeiving, dasprediens ae thea dhe es for 
the relief of their suffodinges Charge ab cae and 
sere, Faith, dinajyien cael det, samba wath 
witerecite, cantuihatedl none tothe aedhaee ad the 
sick thaw medh ae athowe See age by fae ie fart 
period of Greek mirda mie 
We now come to agen tant epi dias dae dies 
tory of Career, the se ceaudin praid po tend of Gacek 
litaanne ALay Raper bee aed tdi cos artcad 
about this pocoal wloch contidnt dopo the sods ake. 
ment of median Lie Ly ages eho dor a 
long tine Hote Hadseat tow ats titpeds, atud fred 
sequestered from the oo atet the world, seen found 
out the errors of ther unwise pobey, and med hte the 
credit of Paammeticus, Egypt was opera without 
ae 
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any resimints to the Greeks for the purposes nf cams 
merce 660 8.0. The Greeks who settled in Egypt 
were allowed pieces of land exempt from taxes, and 
enjoyed many other privileges, Numerous colonies 
were also extiblished by the Caecks in’ Italy and 
Sicily. Abst this period some af the Asclepiadas 
left their temples to practise ais dealing plysis 
clans, “Thos iedind: huowledige wos ne longer 
conlined to the JEsculaphion temples. About the 
settee Cite alse strane at lew men of eminence wha 
devoted their attention te the study af philosophy, 
“This ended insente degree to the tivestigettian af the 
medical art, ‘The new set of men diverced super. 
atition fram seienee, "The old religious fevlings of the 
Innitionte wore fit apposed to the valous dactrines 
af plulosephy ; set bist seienee trinniphed over su 
peratition, sind poodlieed st powetal influence apen 
theiraninds. “The second datie uyged between the 
philosophers, who aveused cach other of impiety, 
The term philosophy was applied by the ancients to 
the hanvledge of natural phenamera and the various 
departments of seivnee, including medicine. ” 

The nest aaeieut schoal af pliloxapliy Gest dawn 
edin Jania. Trwes Tomer) by ‘Thales of Miletus 
Gyo ne. Ag he wer ef louie origin the school was 
teamed Tonic. Te travelled in Egyptand Phoenicia, 
and visited the temples of Thebes and Memphis, the 
two Laye depositories of learning, Here he beeame 
acquainted with theepriests, and from them obtained 
a knowledges of philusaphy of which medicine formed 
abraneh. He had some knowledge of geometry 
and astronamy Ely is said to Bave heen the first 


es 
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believed in the immortality af the saul. He held 
-water to be the principal element of all things, and 
asserted from the properties af magnet and amber 
v that everything: had a soul. 
The most eminent followers of Thales were Anaxi- 

mander, Anaximenes and Anaxagoras. 
_Anaxinander studied astronomy, mathematics, 
d especially geography. He was the first person 
prepare a‘map. The moon, he said, derived her 
ight from the sun. 

Anaximenes followed Anaximander. As Thales 
held water to be the principal element of all things, 

so Anaximencs asserted air to be the principle, 
As the soul in us," said he, “ which is air, holds 


















svorld,” 
Anaxagoras, the pupil of Anaximencs, applied him: 
‘self chiefly to’ the study of astronomy and, meteor. 
ology. He was the tutor of Socrates, He was tried. 
for impiety aud” condemned to death. Same say 
hat he.was saved by a disciple of his, others nay 
che became a voluntary exile to escape the pan. 
ishment, 
s¢Wiee Anaxagoras did call the aun 

A mass of glavinyg ron, ant for thie 

Death was to be hin fates Tir Verictea 

"Then saved tia friend : tar afterwards he dled 

A victin of a weak plythoseydiy 
Valter the Tonic, another school of philosaphy 
d by Pythagoras, a native of ‘Samos ip 


sdecaieiimceuemmuniinis cae acetate 









who foretold solar eclipse, and it was he who also . 


ogether, so Uteath and air surround the whole” 
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Greecia Magna: (a portion of southern Italy, inhabited: 
by Greek colonists), It was termed the Italic school... 
of philosophy, Pythagoras, like 'T haleg,alao travella 
in Egypt, Babylon, Chaldma, Phoenicia, and othe) 
places for a period of livenly-two years, to acquire 
knowledge of philosophy from the prieg 
was the first who believed the earth to be ro 
Some say that Parmenides was the first who ma 
known the earth to be a sphere. He is said tohave 
discovered the 47th proposition of the Euclid. He 3 
believed in the transmigration of the soul, 
“They say that ence, as passing by he saw 

A dog severely beaten, he did pily him, 

And spake as follows to the man who beat him tem 

‘Stop now and beat him aot, since in hie body 

Abides the saul of a dear friend of indpe 

Whose voice | recognised aa he was crying. "# 


Pythagoras was not only a profound philosophe: 
but a skilful physician, 
After ¢hia + death: his pupil Empedocles, a7) 
sopher of Agrigentum, rose to eminence, 
himeelf chiefly to the atudy of medic wag 
t.only renowned for his skill in cuting- diseases, ° 
reventing them by proper sanitation. “Whe 

































expense; and so by'm their watera with that of | 
the other river, he sweetened the stream, and ag th 


7 rematch atta eran etenetnnoaree 


* Diogenes Lagttius, p. 353. 
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‘pestilence. was removed in this way, when the people 

of Selinus were on one aceasion holding a festival 
4 on the bank of the river, Enmpeduclea appeared 
among them; and they, rising up, offered him. adora- 
tion, and prayed to him as to a god.”* 

In short, Empedocles.had the power and. skill of 
checking epidemics and pernicious winds. He was 
“highly respected when he appeared at the Olympic 

games. He is said to have performed a. most 
'< wonderful cure by restoring a dead woman to'life 

“alter the lapse of seven days. From this time he ' 
etyas. respected both as a physician and a prophet. 

In his medicinal diseourse he says of hinnelf.~- 
* A doubtless gad Tam; mortal ne mare ; 

Honour'd hy all, with garlaneda cover'd o'er s 

Which, goon as o'er I come to any town | , 

Beth men-and women pay to ree renown, 
Thousands of men enquire the way to wealth; 

Some wound divine, aihers restore to health 
In another place he says in lils pocms r= 
“Med'cines ta strengthen age and cure sliscasa, 

“Thou shale be taught, for Dany hilt i these, 

The wrath of reasfows wink thou ahalt ananage 
is Which blast the carn-in their pernicious rage."} 
“Aa he galled himsélf a god, “mortal nu more,” it 
is daid of hita that, to avoid disgrace at Wie approach 
of his death, and make the people belicve that he 
was adivine being, he suddenly disappeared, threw 
himself from a height, and diet in the crater of 
nt Mstua. 
“e Diogeiica Lagains, fe 3H, ; 


+ Stanley's /listory of Philosophy, pr ages 
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Alsi of Crotona, one of the disciples of Py- 
thagorag, was another philosopher and physician, who 
bestowed:a great deal of attention te the dissection ., 
of animals-and the study of medicine. 4 
‘The next philosophers, supposed to be the follows. 
ere of Pythagoras, were Democritus, Heraclitus, and 
Acron, The former travelled in foreign countrié 
for the purpose of acquiring knowledge, studied ©” 
anatomy in Eyypt for several years, and was the © 
author of atomic theory. The latter, it is. stated, 
directed the lighting of large fires in the streets of 
Athens, for the purpose of destroying the epidemic... 
constitution of the air when the great plague was i 
fearfully raging in that city, ey 
Ahaut saa years hefore the Christian era, the > 
Eleatic school of philosophy arose ffom the Italie. 
It was established in [lea by Xenophanes, agaisted by 


Parmenides and Zeno. A : 
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CHAPTER U1. 


Hippocrates—His birth and parentage Reedrds in the Temples ot 
ZEsculapius—Medical Gpmnasticu--The Plague it. Athens--Na- 
ture cures. discarct—-Contraries: curo contrarkes=Shmllars ure 
~ tmtlara Elements and Humouri-~Doegmatiis-—Eanpicet-= 
 Methodléie—True System——On the genuine works of Hfippes 
= erateg-On works with or without additions by bis follawerne=Ox 


i dhs doubtful works. 

We now come to Hippoerates, an individual of 
world-wide reputation, who laid a foundation to a sya. 
tem which has for centuries exercised.a powerful influe 
ence on medicine. He was a linear descendant and 
“tha! seventeenth from Asculapius, and was born 
‘about the yehr 460 B.C, in the Asclepiaum, or temple 
of AEsculapius, situated in the island of Cos, That: 
physic had heen continually impraving in ane and 
the same family, hy which aoe stood upon the other's 

shoulders.” His first instructor was hia own father, 
é waclides, Being possessed of an inquisitive mind, 

‘ho-dvailed “himself of all the clinical records which 
were preservéd in the temple of Cos fur several 
generations, travelled thrangh different countries. te 
obtain information, visited the other temples lo exa- 
mine the reeords af diseases coal their remedies, 

voted some tine to the proseeution af his | 
tudics in Sclinbria (a town of Thrace) as 
of Herodicus, a physician. This Hero- 
dicus was the firet to introduce. gymnastic exercises 


m 


a 
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kings who sought his friendship and advice. Pl 










for his patientg, 
nastica “sometimes abused theres 
his patients to walk several mil 
times cost them their lives; for' this 
by Plato, and even by Hippocrates. "a 
To “Hippocrates is due the merit of separ 
edicine from philosophy and jugglery, and bringt 
it ta its highest perfection. Yet he was not fr 
fram the superstitious belief that the position of stars | 
had a great influence upon human disorders. He 
was an aceurate observer of the phenomena of, 
disease, and his practice was based on rational di." 
perience. His descriptions of diseases. are giv ¥ 
with auch accuracy and acuteness, that they. enjoy 
a degree of popularity and esteem, even'to the 
sent day, He was. not only highly respected by bi 
countrynign, from whom he had justly obtained he 
title of Father of Medicine, but was’ honoured b 


he je 















reported to have cured Perdiccas, nn of Mac 


tory of ihe Petoponeadiil 
has not given an account af th emic in any of 
his works, it ix canjectured by same that they won 
from his pen. 
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Hippocrates was the first te ulserve the fact that 
some diseases not peeessacly bata when deft ts 
nature, termine daveursbly, He therefore insisted 
that the chief duty of a physic halt is te follow natare 
But le did not entirely rely upon nature in (Lane renes 
diseases, for he says, “To extreme disrases, ¢Xs 
treme and exquisite remedies are best."* In anathes 
of hig treatises he reproaches physicians of the 
Cnidian school fur cimplaying very fely drugs, and 
observes : * Alb their thenmpeuticn is Jinited to the 
administration of puygitive reine dios Not content 


with eluploytig desperate Lolnedios io despenete dine 


£ 
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eases, he sometimes went it step farther, and bh 
his patients we dedigucim auduet, vavployedd the west 
virulent drugs, and purged his patients tu death 
Thus he says in the aphorisms s 

"A convulsion caused by takiig of helletend ix neon, + 

"A convudsion caused by a pagan potion ia rdoptalf 

Tho wha cla nut thier while they tre paged bad punning 

Potion, MAL Het cee porting Fl They alee Manet. § 

_ Hippocrates yenraally: pases tihed sitaple rencidlies 
“on the priuviple of comtiaes.  Tncene af his apie 
risms he distinctly says: 

“AN tliseated which prorcudl trom tepletion ate caged by ea a ae 
tion, al these whith paosced fom os eden ae eased Fa pepe. 
tions sand an ou dn the test, cantare ate nde dyes eB caddy 
tearivs,”'l 

Tle seems dso te deine, ect be seen ebewlicre, 
some knowleijer of the homernpathn Lae af similares, 





* Sect. i. Aphonam tf) (nprengell’s manelauen ) > 
f Seetay. Aphoriom 4. > T Beet. vit, Aphoriin 2g. 
§ Sect. iv. Aphariem ta f Sect ti, Aphonsan va 


& 


fe 
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for in a treatise attributed (o him by a few the fol. 
lowing passiaye is found :— ref 

* Souilar effect moet hy anlar creathig caused be trepent, and 
not by apposite agencies,” 

Respeeting this law Dr. Pruneis Adayns, who fa 80 
ably translated (he works of Hippoenctes, remarks p< 
“He Chus appeas that the principles both af allopathy 
and lhamnvernprathy are revognined by the author of 
this treattine? 

Tippoenttos Guadht: did the body was composed 
of four eleusentn sit, fine, earth, abwatey, sand that 
Hiese when combined pete rise to thee four hamours, 
Ue faneietl that there existed in the living body four 
fluids or hanieurs-—bload, phiagin, yellow bile, and 
bhivk bile, sthatae cheviction ar disturbance in the 
normal prepertion af these Iamnenis pave rise to 
discoass, Hitt diseases when sdlewed te ran a 
mattis wuroe Id tendency aa spenbineaus cure 
after a certain Cine, whicl lie called ce isis, and to 
which he attached great iimportanee, and that 
nature hy re mneovings the offendinge matter hy critical 
evacuations and restoving: tie jist proportion elferr. 
ed accure, Heme bis importun line of praetive 
consisted in aoyintiyg the evacnation al marbid 
Imours “by diuretics, diaphmebes, cmeties, and 
esperially by drastie paujsitives, 

Hefore elasing the history of this "divine sage of 
Cos.” we must not omit ta mention that he did sat 
belongs or blindly attach himself to any of the then 
existing: medio secis, His practice wig haved upon 
mationalem combined with expericnes, aid to hin we 
are indebted for the laief advice duet the elit duty 


' 
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of a physician is To da geonl, on ae teat ter dare 
harm” ‘Vhese words theserve Phe atbondion af every 
true physicians, Mots inipeseabhe bar ate tha sod 
impartith abserver ta conveal hee scdtaavite teyyuds 
ing the wont ala peutdinge paameiple sa Uae apeeutas 5 
Krom vay early times up ta fhe present diay the, 
wnt lies given rise to: various conthe ting: theories 
adopted hy one scet and rejected by anather, 1 
has been the fie af many theaties to appear in ane 
age, audafier temponay esplosin reappear in an 
other, Tn ancient thoes the miedheal profession was 
divided inte Chee principal seetse “Phe toenaless 
and fullowers of these sees in apposition te each 
ather professed and nintuined their awe dariines, 
which have some influence aver the practice of a few 
men even of the present dity, The advacates of 
these seets were named the Dagmatats or Ration 
alists, the Empiries and the Methodists 

The Dognattists iiaintaied that pa dee inst 
be deduced fram theary, sank chat bedure atiempt. 
Ing Tae st dista es dieiieesa yy foe hue ats 
CAURUs 

The Empiies, an the other baad, coiteusted tha 
this ig umierrsary, Chat it is tiapreyalibe tee abe revere 
the arentt edtiscess af disease, aad that we senda te bie 
sided solely hy eapierie eee 

The Methulits rejected the dba tine cof bath the 
Dopnnatise. nd the Maapaus, cael tek a inedidle 
cours, They seeetted dat the bet ay af treating 
disease depenubed yun the obser seta of its mY Tp 
tons. Hippoerites behinged ta aenher of thea 
seets, bof chose fram eaeh whatever wor sduadle, 
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and, ag suid above, his system of treatment was 
founded upon reason and experience. To him true 
medicine was the science of observation, experience, 
and saund reasoning. ‘Uhig should be the aim of 
every true physician. : 

Tn his surgdenl mactive, he was a bold and sue 
cessful apentior, and bad a wonderfully aecurate 
knowledge of treating distortions and factures, 

Tn the practice of medicine, it mat he heawever 
allowed Chat dee divine old ian? was nat wise in 
frecqreudly reset tige Cor bleeding, enuterizing, senrify. 
Dye apd prerging his patients. And yet he was 
one oof the prettiest physichias the world bas ever 
seen, ; 

Ths aecunite description of the syinploms, causes, 
and praymosin al dixetaes, both medical and aurgi- 
cst, Ce talietiee Gf de atinasgiliere in erestiag: Chem, 
together with bis ubsta vations on climate, water, diet, 
and the chiflerent seasons ef the yet, have: stood 
wiliken and aasm passed far more than twenty cons 
turies, What) Uerealean labour for a man whe 
Knew nothing of physiology, and in whose time the 
diggection af dead hadies was tit allawed frany reli. 
piona prejudice!" UT physicians that sinveeded him 
hid followed his sieps, sine physie would have been 
Jou ayo brought to its height of perfection, and 
weno might have execeded Uippoerates as 
mitch in physic as Sir Igaae Newton did Aristotle 
in ybitusaphy.” There can be nd doubt that his 
intelleetial powers were of the first order. His 
brillant and distinguished reputation naturally 
invited a spirit of envy, and he ties heen ehvuged 
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with the grave olfenen eb settings tine te the “Temple 
af Afseulapins at Chios, in cra ta destroy: the 
ancient records after havi: eapied ont tom thes, 
This aecusation ie ter absence of patheieadt prod 
is totally proumlless, We bavg i ean ean tines 
at few jevtluus sume) una day, nie tilicrs al the pes 
fession, wha, tecase oth sof the very poitives 
of which. they themselves ave gaifty, “Tus adinit 
such men, wnverthy of their prest fiuetian, ta aut 
societies would Ine la eneniasyse: theme ta carry on 
their dishunoumilde practices to the discredit af ose 





profession, 

Altera plovions life: speat in ln: puraint od Kareves 
ede: for the: eupacof sallevigs hamanty, Hppeeratis 
died in ‘Thessaly at dhs sadsineed aye af og, full ed re 
sapeet, and the ssa honours were bestowed apon him 
by his countrymen as teed been up Hercules, He 
loft behind him many writigecas the tine monuments 
of his greamess, They Were supped te be very 
numeventa, Dat anory: bis seany genuine wetinggs there 
wer atlirs whieh were falsely aseritied te him, bat 
in reality were written bis caae chieily by las pve 
song Draco and Phessitlis, his sondiebkie Phalybis, 
and his grandsons Hipporrates the third and banth. 
The fallowinys tre his penerally acknowledged piroe 
dluctinns : 

On the bpatemtes oo tite Vea beaks contain 
the histary af fortyetwe ees whieh same under his 
observation. Uis deseription of the four constitus 
Hons of certitin seasons cud the diseases which pre- 
vailed in’ them in an epidemic form, ia clear and 
siniple. In one of the bayks we find the fullawing 
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admirable lines, worthy of consideration hy. the 
physicians of the present day: pee 


“The physician must be ably ta tell the antecedent, know the 
prevent, anc foretell the futura-—iust meditate thea things, and 
have two special objects in view with reyuel ty iixeaes, namely, to 
do good or to dy no hatin. ‘heat consists in three thinga{he 
disease, the pationt, aud dhe phystelan, ‘The jdysician isthe servant 
of the art, mat the patient thst: dombat the diseare along with the 


physivian.”"* 

a, Atmospheres, Waters, and Localities—~In, this 
treatise our author obscaves that a physician, in order 
Lo become successful, should possess a lnowledge of 
the locality in whieh he practises. He should be 
alsa acquainted with the miture of the soil, the 


> Varous kinds of waters, the different seasons of the 


year, and the winds whieh prevail in thems 


“When one vanies tea efty ite slimtion aught ta la riyartlestms 
how it fieg ta the rath ar sant, te the risiigg ar setting: sun y and 
conversing the waters, whether they be inttshy, or softer hard.» 
reensinge from elevated ae racky vituatlona; aml the geod, whether 
it be hasran and cleficiont in water, or worded, or well watered, or 
whether It lick ina hallow contined situation, ur iv elevated or cold.” 
© After quoting the above passage the Lance? ree 
marks "Tn short, the stucients clearly reeagnised 
that different plices were hurtful to different: parts 
and members of the body,” and then kunents in the: 
fullowing terms =<" ‘The infhience chat the physiole. 
pleal, geographical, and meteorological characters of 
a district buve on igs mortality from certain diseases, 
hax however hitherto been impeffectly Investigated 
by meter physicians.” - Very discouraging indeed 


* Adan! Hippaeraten, vol I, P. 460. 
+ ‘Phe danecet, Marvel aq, 1877. 
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when we vonyeite the age in which Phpparnated 
liverk with oun age of progeess 

Tecthen desctibes the sesasens of tlie yeat cad ther 
infltence an Che lait ot the pileibebares cand abv 
the ditlerau wis amd then flere on prin ey. 
posed to their influence. A part af the teatia os 
devoted tu the influenae of clinate and sit. 
tions of Murope and Asia on their respevtive iiliabr 
tats, in the farindion ef then diferent teats of 
chardeter, suid as produeings ae ad yea keds of 
intellertuad devedapuwent, 

3 Negra fa aniede Diseases Li Ubin treatin 
Tipportates nat only bhanes the phy canna. et the 
CThidiin schinel for not eintinpuistings aan ec becaty. 
Tye dixeies da aystrnnitie neater, but repraaches 
dom ag regirds their rales ef Ureatmeat saad tie uae 
of few remedivs in the following tram ~ 

“Tint whee addition ta the han, they denibe how 
each canpbsint sheatd be tetteak fy Miese peor, Tentettany 4 otal 
Reto dieters eo epanen wale deca apo tip, dee quites they 
fave hat abosie, apd aren outs ele Paget aces wath) the ide Hh 
ACCME, Daal bee gto thy reaseeoke 2 ha ge thio ate Yet ant ptetiydica ‘ 
for with the ecphan el ite disc ees ae only mame cies heh 
they gave aiedeein piysalives, Wale whey and yd ants 
Tateretly 

Ju the sae tretting the author tees et beagarh 
on the tee of baleyawiten wine, Hon osyitel, 
bith, Sen in tate discs, 

gq. On ee Poagatentesy, Nu coddling to De Adama 
and othe stutlens this wank os vetripased from the 
© Promhetics ond Coan Mie nutientes” af the Ascle- 
piade, who kept revends of chiseases and their cures 


, © Adame! Hippecrates, vol. £, p a8a. 
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in the temple of Cos. In this work Hippocrates re- 
cummends the physichin to beeame acquainted with 
prognosis for three reasons ; first, for the confidence 
of his patients; seeand, by foretelling: the fatal issue 
of a disorder he will free himself from censure ; third, 
by having a furesight of dhe future changes he willbe 
better prepared for prompt management of the eases 
Hippoerates drew bis rules of prognosis by carefully 
observing and contesting the differences between the 
phomomena in health and disease. Read his deserip. 
Honal a dying fiew ar faedes Heppacratica piven with 
steel wonderti) exactness in the followings short 
Passage ; 

“A sharp nose, hollow eyes, eallaped tempter: she ears cold, 
contracted, sad ted dale. tasted ant | the ski aba the forchend 
lenny coughs didendsl aad parched; the ealaur at the whale Tace. 
Terteags great, Dhocky teed cor devel Calne 

Hippocrates distinetly paints out the impartinee 
of nating in the siek person the state af his countes 
mines, suvh ax the eye, the evedids, lips, &e ite 
position of the sick when asleep and awake, the 
gaovemmeuts of the lands, the sleep, the respiration, 
the sweies, the exerennaits, the ine, the vemitings, 
the expeetaritionsy Se. Tn giving his: proanosis he 
alhiched great importance to the ages ses, and habit 
of his patient. 

§. On Wounds of the Heads - Vy this work’ Hippo- 
ehites begins with a deseription af the eranial hones, 
Tijsios af the head he divides into simple (rachires, 
siinple contusions without injury to the bones, frace 
tures with depression, simple incision in che onter 


‘ ores 


* Adan’ Eppiates, sal Lp. ty 
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table of the bone, aishe otter fiesme Aner sain 
observations upon Cie iperian cab ec eriaanagy the 
situction and kind ot anjay, Hae aatlar pres ees te 
the question dine diorate bathe hid too hind, that 
is to say, ie as ab simple fatetites ante sonttiapcatis, 
his rule ot prictice was te perlérite tie shod whe 
there was any danger of infhanmation or effedaea, 
but in eased of fractttes attended with depression, 
in simple futures in the outer tuble, amd the 
courtter-fissiie he did aot apenie. “The apenation of 
trepanning the stall is aiattidly descuibed, aust the 
treatnent uf cassipelas falbasai, weanals ed the head 
either before ot alter de apylis ation of tae tee pate 
next considvied, 

6 0a Kehoe ‘This work Geata bothof fear 
dures and disluctions, Ta the fist phare the aathey 
shows the impor tuner of baba at fete tered bank 
in the position ie which tis didterebedd tec he he pt 
during anion, tnd wes that nepler ted thes sanpte 
precsuitien an the parted a sunpeed wert peal ava 
return ad the dil ae eiiead: dlterasg: Ue erayonent of 
the patient. “Pie praress of etivetinge redae tian cf a 
fracture, al keeping che taggncnts i appetites, 
together with proper bcbg, ane distantly dee 
setibed,  Cancftal attention to pooutead fia ici mig 
is considered ob isd amperiiner bea tures of the 
fotos, sat be granted thysh tie centobsaead at same 
lonyrtl, “Ths method sl replicas thea, the appt 
cation uf laabus . Camprcos cand splits, anh the 
position in which the lauie wie te be placed alter re 
duction are minutely oxphaned — Liyunes of the fuet, 
and dislocations uf the fuot, elbow jomt, aud tarsal 
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bones are also treated of in this treatise. A very: 
aecurate deseription of compound fractures is given, 
and the various modes of treating them are correetly 
laid down, In componnd fractures he condemns 
the practice of applying: bandages to the parts on 
both sides of the woud, sind leaving: the wound its 
self exposed for dressings 

qe On the Li Houdations~-t this work (he subjeet 
of dislaeation is trestted at length and with much 
cleirness. Tt begins with a description of disloca- 
ions of the shoulder joint and the different modes of 
their reduction. Froeture of the clavicle is next 
taken inte consideration, Dislocation of the wrist 
and fingers ty well as distoeitions and fractures of 
the lower paw are next bronght ime notice, Cure 
vatine ab Che spine and congenital club-foot are 
chaciited with mueh aeenacy and preeision, Con 
pound dislaeation af several jaints and gangrene aris. 
ing fiom fireture and ather injuries are treated of, 
A fall deveription is then given of dislocations of the 
hip-joint and the modes of their reduction,“ Seve. 
fal seetions of the werk,” says Dr. Adams, ‘are 
perfect masterpivess, such, far esample, as the parts 
which relate to dislocations at the sheulder sud the 
hip-joint, and more esperialy the latter, in whieh, as 
it appears toane, he has given at fuller and more 
complete history af everything: relating to the sub- 
jeetthunis ta be found in any single work even at 
Hie present chty.’* And adds: “ Now, [ repeat, no 
systematic weiter an surgery has given sa eompres | 
hensive st view of the subject of dislaction in all its 


om ones enema 


+ Addai’ Hippocnites, val, Hp $97: 
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bearings as wlitl is live piven by Tippuicrites 
eo a The omethads of reduehon whieh osu 
author describes se all daewth on he aed carrer t 
principles, sand seme af teat myst pote be held 
preferable te theese new ine tied * 

Rl pdae das Thewark voutins muare thos goa 
short sentences, sued is livided nite sewed ses thats, 

Sections “Thefirstind most toportant yhionen 
of this seetion rans thus. + 

"Tale fs whut, and the att hatge p exye rari Gallacgemte, ane finds - 
ment digicult, “Hho paste tas niet aimteniy be pos pind to dc adiar 
iy right hinasett, dace abo tami she thee pats at, the attragd ante, an bork 
ternaly cn penitent 

The athers rekete to diet anil te parpenape = 

A stoner and restricted sleet as abst aagonota aed tinanie 
Giseanes, Bred thie da attic lise ek where at te dhol arpa | E 

“We must fof pirical pidatent ob te pation whicthes he 
will support the det santil the secret the decay sb wdc fie 
wall sink previously td wot snppart Ue ict, on tee ab cas ad gine 
Way pres tonidy std bec dane feo ga tite "9 


A few stpliotianin i this coetnat ee ne ath ne in pe: 
garth ta evacnations wae fatinded) apeat tas boli, ge 
tion of ceitain hanettes sect as bhi babe, ye to 
bile, &e., and Cohedienee te thea,” ae thie weds ak 
Dr Rissell, Sis aounsirk of pater, apot of hava. 
Tete? “The followings cand aplasia tse gos ane 

“Woon rene dcle hetdents ts ape ani Sd set ade ae 
are seca ted gfe Me ihe Satie he fot, ah de at 


moatly tie pare * 


BO Nts Ppp naator et Th, pp 448, $90 
poMed seb UP Sec a pe peng 
£ Ubi, sal TE, Seer pe ay, 
§ Tbs vel IL. Beet. pp fue 
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Section i—In this section a large portion of the 
aphorisms is devoted to the cules of prognosis, In 
the aand aphorism the suthor lays down the founda. 
tien of the thempeutic rule rantraria eontrartis cis 
raniur, which consists in curing diseases by their 
contraries 

“Dineen whieh aise fom repletion are cored by depletion, and 
those dat aris from ds pletion ave cuted by cepletion and in gene 
ab decees ate to he cared by their cantiarios,” 

The goth contains he cirliest annonicenient of 
the doetrine of revulsion: - 

“OP aso pti: occnuing tagetier wot dn the same pat of the 
body the stranger weakens the ther” 

The gand deserves ta he mentioned in this place 
as showing, the inpropriety of frequently changing 
the phar sd Grectnent wheat ane Dasctl ana stit. 


sable idiesation 

© Wiesotange everyting according te badicdion, although things 
May Hab Hern at ager de ter jaheatin, we slanhh ne change (0 
Anutier while Hie origi’ appearances teatin.” 

Sertion tii, A) portion of this section is devoted 
to the consideration af the various seasons of the 
year, ‘The eclleets whieh the different seasons and 
the changes af the weather exercise apa the health, 
conatimtion, and age of the people, together with the 
diseases most prevalent ithe, ave elely stated pe 

'Thecrlpayges of the season’ mostly engender diseases, and in the 
Ferns pecat changes citer of heat or culd, ancl the reat agreeably 
To Hye ine tile, e 

OP the santtationt of the year the dry upon the whole are 
mene healthy thon thie asin, and attended with lew mortality. t 


* Ada’ Tippacrates vol TL, pe 218s 
t Ubod ol, po pk. 


* 
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* With regard to ther sedoenn, opting amd in tle conunenres 
ment of semen, Childvets ated theme seat tee them ba age aie rat 
confortatile wid enpey bot healt, dn mnt asl ching a eeetaln 
portion of sna, obT peapte , daning the renctapter eb tie autanin 
auul in winter, those ut the baterie tate ayes # 


& 


Threnest eummerates the diseases ineideut ne the 
different ayes fram the periad of infancy te that of 
old age. 

Seetion ive—The first twenty-four aphorianes, which 
relate principally to purgings, hellebore, ind black. 
bile are not deserving af votive, Otheva rebiting: to 
fevers, their complications said pragiiois, ate worthy 
of consideration : 

, MS west anperveniiyg by a ¢ase of fever withuat the fever ¢ ean 
iv bul, far the alineitve be proacted. ft 
Ty fevers frighta alter vleep ar convulsion area had sprop. 
tom."f 

Section vi The danger af convulsions superven- 
ing in canes of wounds and excessive loss af blood 
is distinctly stated re 

H Spin siperseninig, ont wconmndd be fat, ‘§ 

A cambio a bec p aaperse ning ot 4d exqtiona thc hatge ul 
blood fs Lad. '"|[ 

The others rehite ta consmmption, epalepy, wd 
empyema 

© Pithbis most commonly erent brinern the afer od eighteen 
and thaty hye yea. © 

HE hii per oe, the hate ad whose head fall afl, die df 
larrhega set inc ** 

© Adams’ Hapysn rates, sol. Hae pe 74 

+ Tbid., vol. ML. pu tas $ Muda wal Uf pp yee 


§ Abid, vol. 3. pe 747+ ij dvd. &e 
9 Wid, vol. Wa p. 738 ** bd, vol, FL, p Fa 


ern cmaiers on 
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Tn another aphorism he enumerates the diseases 
induced by cald :— 


"Cold induces convulsions, tehuius, mortifieation, and febrile 
rigors 


The effects of heat and cold in vertain diseases 
are briefly considered :- « 

*Syeh pacts is lave been cangeated: shuuldl he heated, exeapt 
where there vither mat hamoibage, vr one is expect" ® 


The abave aphorism ip erronvously founded by the 
author au the haw  ¢vadraede condvartts curantiy” 


Ti the case af at ituneuler youth having deers withant aseaund 
shige the itatst af wumunes, it xentethies Tqqeny dat the 
fusion af alayge quantity of cold water recalls tee heat. Heat 
teheves tens iscaiens?* 


The remaining important aphorisms relate to preys 
nanvy, danger of abortion, &e. > 

“TO prayer fatal te a womain i at state af prngiiney, af sfie be 
nelacd with any of the acme dineasen," f 

“Ta waman with child be bled, vhe will have wa abortion, and 
hin vill be the nara likely ta teqipan the lerger Uke fasta. 

“fy a prynant woman ifthe breasta auddenly lose their folness 
ae has a uiisearelagesf 

“Tea wontay with child base her compe, obi Dapessible that 
the child can be lealthy.'§ 


Section vif this section a tinge: portion of the 
«phorbans relates ta prognosties founded ou the aps 
pours of a new disease, or symptoms coming 
an anather, The first class cantains cases intwhieh 
4 dispase or symptom coming on another diseitse 
proves heaelicial, OC these same furnish hints on 


* Ada’ Hippatates, sal fh, pogans,  t Hbabs po ety : 
p Sbab. p gaa § Shah p. a8. 
8 


* 
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whielt ane fond) dd Hie te at certain edpsie | We 
shall po over ao tew 

He cyt bese: oc pd, oe Me Read with patetine 
cepladalynn parces Wb enue Ager dh oe sn ba Fle dyeemtty, 
or dtalee st tends Hook 0 # 

"ELansoniloml. appr ands tte Hor bas tere aed tery Deine attire teed « 
ave Risemahle * 

"Trace ab ahepas when Thies sted antares by Hee agate gia De 
ta Uy, Gr rept Ctl al ie 

“He contin d liaelort, seriitaiis selec de Gite On peat ate 
tae remeascs Hoe shuren a? f 

“Tp ba giaed dining on ephitltay ba the pati nt bb bet scoped 


with shinesdur af 

The second chose. coutbdies cea dn wiih the sa 
pervention. of ainethier ssnipteni cn tease paves 
IPAs f 

"A shaadi cupeckeatip at ot eeubua i tase af ploatay of 
puemnonia ds bade ¢ 

“Tiscupapervcnniyy ite obap taba testa bale f 

Who prasons Havas Taste pdinicate coc ath afsscnteny, 
abil theesdeentery par Comte ae chan bt thier dtepay ta 
Tertery caprisene trol Hey ate | 5 





Th the sain: seetion: thete sae clin apietaetts 
Whirl da net belongs te the clas crd ttpe niente. 


Wen sprit tacts neath dad ehtond Aetiahia fait a 
one he left dete terksineed ed dbepe a veg daby a. ips gas tintne Ff 
Te betta pend dye fin aie ey ape bee yee fees eet ha rade 
sherri tasted co daat dar at te doe afete piace booepter agile desea 
witha ae psaed i 
SAC wontimite aia bike Ge gout itt kor hrc bee ateepporel tf 
ON vena: atebe a peat babe rhe at tet oy dee sudulges in 
cotion, &) 
Cra! fons tat Pace eee trot ye tec et ade pleteny, ## 
* Adans Uipqpeaie oaedl Up és ie 
t Hada ge zap RoR ps gat 4 Md, pa tye 
se i SL Oe (Te 
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Section vil A large portion of the aphurisins 
vontained in this seetion is devoted es in the bust to 
the subject of snperventions, ‘The followings are st 
few Chat deserve to be mentioned s+ 

" Delica ar couvibdon Sow vt thaw ef bleud is had 

© Vomiting, or hicenp, an convulsion, on dedi daa ite ileus ih bad 

“Trmanonia coming on plemiye te bade4 

fe Plaenites along with puemiemia ia bad 

“Convmainy ar tetas coming upon severe barney it bad,” * 

' Stayin or dediinue fem we blow en dae head be bad] 

“Monte ation or -aippnidtion upon evyeadpela ie bap 

“OC tsi tis Up sevens puitgcitig ds bade 

Tete aie  ataityy otc ia Gee at pcegteamey ett eral deaf 

The following two aphorisms shaw that Hippos 
erstles practised the operation ob paraceatests Haraces 
I oentpyenst cither by a pointed dastiament or eal 
ery, did dee knew the opertion of opening iu 
tthavens of the liver: 

2 Wintec apoeind Eetested eather by the Canter at daeision, ul 
pire aed white procdiaw trart the wanmid. the pttienbesouaver shut 
Pandved with boul, stiny sand tet, alte. § 

SW it abacens ot Cie diver is treated by dhe esnters ar incision, if 
the pop wines is dbo barged bo puieetid white, the panenbe revarer 
Gordy throne tbe stinated dn the enabe af the bye, bar af at 
resenitile the fee of oll act Howes, they alley 

the Zhe Mevaichan's Establishment ar the Surgery 
ce N comsiderthle portion af tie work treats of in 
judes ctid fractures. ‘Phe author first lays down sone 
Reoctal rales of ditgnosis, the prineipil one, as for ins 
atanee, being: the eomparisan af the injured part with 
irs somtid neighbour, Next same genentl observits 
thee made on anrgical operitions, cand tetra. 


* Adawe’ Hippatiaten sal He pe og. od thnks pp gy 
$ Maks prope. & Ways ys gOS. ff Wad, qu ge 
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tions woe given fo the apentten with urpoid) to the 
dexterity, nirety ul Tioaness with whisky bie sheet 
use hin instaments “The aitthen is ut even silent 
in reference to the tipo tans of attending tes the 
position of both the patient and the sangecu diving, 
the perfornminee of ain operation. Uiechene sar 
given Ut the sigeen bined) mind ser that Hiroe 

goal instruments are properly aranged te tie readily 
handled when wanted Even the aroigeament al 
the dress of cur aperiea is ned iepheeteab, dor tee says, 
’The robe is to he threw ma nest and aderh, 
manner over the elbows and shoalders, eqaedly aid 
synimetrioally.” ‘The pie ipal points ta he attentled 
to by Uhe atasistant sie elealy hid dewn, Bares. 
tions sae given for the applicition of sures Kinds af 
splints and bandages. Da apply igs Une hatter, the im 
portance of regulating: the ammunt af pressure is 
clearly shown, Directions aire cde piven fae the pra 
per adjustment of fraetueed dimb, and eartul at 

tention to its position while wettinge ite “Wha fare avai 
isto he kept bent, and the lower extremity stusciprhi 

The treatment af atopliy of the nas bes cd the fa, 
owing to the pressare ol tight bietdapees cred lenge coat 

finement te ded, dining: trewtieat fa tee tune, py 
clearly Iaid daw, 

10. On the Lastrruscnts of Rede te et, Mas tba wsyon 
The preater partial the wou is akvuted ta didoeca- 
tions cid thet Gescanent, the reco riehelinge ty fae: 
tures beings brief “The aithor hep the work with 
ashort description al thie tones which eonstitnte die 
human frame. Distoeatins amd the different nailes 
of their reduction are coneetly explained, sand the 
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treatment of compound dislorations is distinctly laid 
dawn, The treatment af elubefoat is briefly given 
as follows 


With regard to slight conpenital disdacations, some of them can 
Je recilfied, especially clube tout, “Vhoe ds inate than one: variety 
of nbefont. ‘The neatment coda nlellage the feat hike at 
plece of wits s apply bug onion. cenate, sad numerons Tstadiyces 5 
frat kube ne pieve af lead is te tae had an. bat net ype the bare 
Whi the adljustaent and the atdttdes ta Catcesponde'® 


The follwing: observations ie nade on excision 
Of articular bones 

“Exelutan either af srdeulie bites, ar al piesoc al bangs when 
Het high up ia the Dandy: bacadimt de feat oc the fond, x gouially 
faltawerl by recovery, wnhes the patient die at ones fron debigment 
nimi.” f 

Cotnprene resulling front injury is next considered, 
and its Gestinent briedly piven. ‘Phe subjeet af ais. 
Placement of the spine and fracture of the ribs is 
next Giken upim> 

“CO bade ental a the mpiie, (Cities tie ateuni liu death 
Atersfed with retention al nate, diel hiss aPcrorbdlity, Outward the 
WCC ds Aes Hott nitat pb thee bast efles te, baa le sate as Shaan 
wher there Goiieteds cin upton wath beg gs eaarnt ys Mar tea p> 
{othe forminy eto Pam centred fe the npet after tod, ssdieve as an 
the fatter, they ate dnitia conmianicap dl te the whale tats atl ave 
ob ntaytal nition Ti lihe amen when the ade are tracted, 
sheer one or tine, prosadeyd teas be ne planter 4 there pe rately 
feser. spdtinyg of Moral andaphiar elie ated adietiy Heatraent sdhieut 
reacuition wil antes, prosblat Tege de ne tosers lanhagdig 
weoondine teal: andl Hee Callie free da tventy dag, the Tene 
bei of a porois nate > 


The subject af distoeations and fractures isso fully 


* Adhere Thippacrates, cal PE pe fp 
b Ubud, go ny d Thule GFA. ty 
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and accinttedy desc ued by Happiness ua bibs fea 
(reddines, namely, (in the Sager On tle Arte 
Jntions,! } On Piectines. saad the Mio tren. thot at 
Tats never been cinpatereel by cong cutlia cGeu ser the 
present day. “The tollawiys paecdge espiecn es De, 
Adami’ just estimate af Pippuates: sel ties fen 
Tretties ce" When we teller Ean the adiniiddde ier 
ner tiwhich die whole sihyject be lngadbeadh and phe 
netny iinportint baths which ate evelved it the sansa 
Of i, we earned strely bart reggae watle Veaten aries 
the Jahoars of our forebetlieta net cane wetiess ba tne 
impressed with the feeling: that Hey basemen ana 
te dook down with contempt apentie thei posterity, 
for net having proserattedd with) tae ier tes 
path of discovery whieh they bast poiited eat, dian 
their posterity have tee look dseek with se tn vpon 
them heemase we tue ney oneale scate lathe 
advances beyond Cheivlimits. Dace hier 2 cha qoat 
hesitete to devhire it iec my decider apie, thea ie 
ollie tathor heey Gestted Whe waite adapee tai ae tant 
plete stoic see PU pparenatess bytes lente dnt thie a 
Ireitines,” 

tr The Outhe- “This fasta. tid beter ad dees at 
mentoof antiquity, ealbel abe the Tappen yee 
Oath," is generally believed to dia beey oh 
up by Uippoernites. Tt Thad the atadet of med 
eine tocabeerye stall dine dale. of money ane 
good behaviour, ta the pitctiee ed dee patente 
This inteesiinp veneher io warth iiverting in thes 
plice -~ 

“Taweae hy Apalla the pln tan, ta Tent, bv Hyped ait 
Patiateia, and all the pede ant Hikhfessce, Salling tlect fa wads ve, 
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thar Doall fall seligimedy and aceanligg te the best of my peer 
and jishanent, Ue selena promise mil the written bond whieh of 
nwa nidkhe. EF will hones my parents, the meter whe hot 
Logit ae dthicart and enleivonr be ndabter idl his nerenites, 1 
Will consiler his chilber ax my awn dieters, amd will teach thent 
Wy professing, shold they express colesiue to follow it, witht 
Temmienation or written bowl fwill dant te iay hese my din 
samme and albany ather methods of teaching, iayeaws bony and 
those of my titer, and these who The been ine ubed as pupils and 
Tave tthe the rediadboath, bit ao oneehe, Dail prewile sach 
Hemme af reggae we iday be best sated ta the condition af iy 
Patients vccontiag (othe best of any poser aad jadanent, seeking 
te yacoetve Theat hom anything that night paeve  injurions, Ne 
folie etaent chal over beatae ta aladneder poison nen wall Lever 
Yeethe anther of otelialvice sauedthes will Leemtedmte toa daar, 
tina, Cail satiate seligginuedy the qanity dal itegaily bate al nay 
comet abet omy ot will net eat any cme dar the stone, lait 
Nall fete Ut agesstione Gr there alia cattisate if. tite whateva 
Awedlitygs Tinay pa DP will enter then with dhe sole view of amnecai 
Hung Moe cay bee ast ob gutinage toeatte AL anajattibaien vives atid Conssystins, ¢ yas 
Chay from ans agealet aetion tawieds wean ar tea, freeniet 
sipmbiscn, FE abveabaage vege actteentelsnas ever evs ab sntepatedtesttnallye daa Gunny 
rivet Fife, Tbagapecna tee se an Bia of ates odes’ tance white le stead 
Hat be several, dab vomits them a profiad senieh and observe 
On te cider ta religion sitetee, May LE ugelly observe tbe 
wy nath ed ote mt bik a enguy emt aaeree ia dite amd in 
the poagice eb [ay ag at abtaia penaal egerny for eve; 
bend Pray cc and become a peapanen, tay: thes pevigas tee 
my lat’ * 


Tfomodern professors of the healings art, in addi» 
ion to selecting. a bitter cho of aspirants to the 
noble profession of physic, had followed Hippocrates 
Te exacts a somewhat simile vow, surely we should 
have never eon and heed af men of law breeding, 
let dase peat e conticing publics 


Poanitle’y Me dronses of breed and Beran sledigirts, 74d 
1 
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Te appears fia the above deeument that i ue 
deut times ne tegnlar practitioner af medicine unt 
dertook te perort the eapepition for stone in the 
Dhedder, but left it te those whe poten it querially. 
The practice of cutting for the staae woe td) mae 
regarded by the Arabiansas disrepatible, Nut ouly 
its practitioners, but these who witnessed it pet 
formed, were cousidered men of no respeetihle 
character, 

ia, The Lawn the tiast pauncggaph ef this 
litle tract, the author says, Medicine boot all the 
arts the most noble, but ewing te the imenenee at 
those who prietise i, and of those whe inecreddeen tte 
Ty form a judgment af them, iit present fa dies 
Thine sll thes athe sats. * 

Th the second parqeaph same sersiile remarks are 
made with repard to thee advantages whieh ie st 
dent of medicine onght te possess ieorder ta aeqnire 
a perfeet knowledge: of the art of merictie so 

“Whoever bet arquie a comperat haowtedge of neds dire 
ought te he povcord Of the fallow ings tdvattbagen dan atanal dpepates 
tong tatty a favcnilde postion ba tie abedgs early bathers, 
love of ales Ieinnve, Firat of alla matmeal talent in tesqted tn 
when nature opposes, everything che fx vain’ # 

Th other places of the stm treatin the anthea oe 
mitirkss “Tnstruetion in medion is ike the altars af 
the productions of the earth, and “inexperience: is 
abad treasure and ahead fined te thea: whe possess 
i, whether in opinion or reality, beng: devoid af self 
reliance jul vomtentedies, and the surge bets ef 
timidity and audbe ity.” 


* * Adius’ Hippounites, wh 1. ps. eB a. 
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The following may he secepted ass the works af 
Hippocrates, with or without additions by his fds 
lowers ee 

1 On dnetent MedietiemTi (is trotting an itt 
tick is directed by the author aginst some of his 
predecessors, who on vague hypothesis supposed dry- 
ness and moisture, heat and cald, as the causes of 
diseases, He expressly condemns those who founds 
ed their prictice on theory, and rejects in stilking 
terns the hypothesis of heat, cold, moisture, snd 
dryness. L wish,” heesays, the discon se toevert 
tothe new mediod of thasewho proscente theiy ine 
quiries in the artol hypothesis, Kor it het or eald, or 
moist or diy, be that whieh proves tajuriiis to muy, 
adi the persen who would treat hine properly must 
dtpply cold ta dhe hat, hot te che cold, rigist ta the 
dry, send diy to the aiaist Ca the peneiple af cai 
traries), letine be presential with a niue--not indeed, 
one of strong constiqugion, bat ane af the westker 
wad eC bin ent wheal, suchas itis supplied fram 
the Chrashingefloge, paw and amprepared, with raw 
meat, and ler him dink witer, Dy nsinge stich ie dit, 
PE know that he will satfer mich and severely, for he 
will experisner pains, his body will beeonn weak, and 
his bowels deranged, aud he will wot saibsist lang. 
What remedy, Uren, ig provided far one so situsted = 
hot, or cold, or moist, or diy? for it is clear it must be 
ene of Chee, Fer according: to this principle, if itis 
one of these whieh bs injuring the patient, itis to be 
removed by its cantury., But the surest snd mest 
abyious remedy is to change the diet whieh the 
person used, and instead of wheat do give bred, asd 

7 
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instead of ew flesh, bribed. osed ta cbiab wine te abshe: 
Gun tee then; fer by inahage Thee Bangi be nite 
prssible bat thet he ners et Vated tipbens suantapale tly 
disorsunzed by tine aud dint Whetthen shall we 
sity 2owhether hat ae te sitter dd: fread cot) hese 
hinges beings hat werden apie tohnaer the tesetee | 
should think Chis question init pave a pagel to 
whomsoever ib ix put? 

Phe renudving, portion el (he tesaticas veantaiin alt 
servittions on fevers, dalbannationes, thats, seed 
deflusionsy, together with some cemerke nar the 
effects of the volt bith. 

a On Chertve ln Ue tettion the tent abecn ye 
applied both to cae epen sate tat any cotton 
euise, ind te wound dicted by vielaiee, li the 
Crotient ofileers, snd eeseebally: ty fsa tires ef the 
head, the auither salveesites se spare diet, whet dere 
is danger of psunpnene or tears. Efe thea advan 
restomid the prohilitian of exeretae ta Utese sufhe 
inye from lees . 

TOR Are caccot a aheer it be inate pecs at tae and, bane apie aly 
Af Yee uteet be attated inthe tag, dae weatte bi pag tay ned 
walk, Tit quiet vue ac tats partially espe dicate le 





fi excised words dallicted hy i borp fet ient, 
the abject ofthe catin appears te prsnnte tocatoags 
hy the died intention, cand ie contiead word tees. 
cite suppueation. Ele distin ly tate ocbae when the 
sumroumiling: para ol ai deer ae intend, an black. 
ened by petngrene, ca when there ree ears in the 
adjoining pouba the aleer be diifientt te heal hn 
i) ¢ * Adlauur Uiggaar tater, gt. ghey : 
t bib, val. He, 1 Pe 


* 
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wnetber part of the trsttise dhe anther agetin reverts 
to his favourite practice af ¢ purpings upwards and 
tavinwards” when orysipelis supervenes, and makes 
an important remark dee amy piece of flesh which 
prevents a sore from healings is to be removed. For 
the treatment of ules he pives directions fer the 
preparation gf medicated poullices, consisting of 
leaves of several phunts, with or without Tnisced, and 
also gives vations preseriplisms, of a corrosive, desie. 
eative and emollient natire, containing carbonate of 
sodsy aun, verdigris, Jowers af copper, plindiyea, 
(havers af silver, salphur, arsenic, inyich, pomegra- 
matecrind, souls, frankineense, saffron, hellehare, elates 
rium, horehound, saudinceh, We, Sane of these de 
vised is the Carma powder, adiers in the shape af 
Vintneuts said ijents, Wine, honey, vinegar, ees 
of oil, preise, white was, resin ail, &e. chiclly entered 
inte the composition ab the bitter twa, 

The bod tee parggriphs on the aperations al ven. 
section sind enppinge are foreign te dae objeet of 
thin testing, 

ge Ot Pitihes “The book opens with an emmer- 
ation of tte etties which pave cise to the formation 
Of fisteda ta ane. “The author recotamends an early 
inekdon oof the abisrieis fo prevent ies formation, 
When a testubr had idready formed, his first method 
of core consisted in introdieiage medieauted tents inte 
The operation with the ligature is nest nintely 
deserihed, ba the first place he direets the operator 
to pits a lauidle of threads through the eye ofa direc. 
ta, whieh ds then ta be introdieed inte the listubs 
with one: fend, at the sate tine the index linger’ ot 
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the other hand as aieadiicent per ieetai. The wand 
of the Chreads aid thea tebe broongehit ont at phe 
quits, cad bethoend tied Ube te tibir cat ryan by 
gyltclitally dtaavcgys the Te gttene teehiten, snd pacie af 
sponge Titantived: ite tie weaned vo sis tee alten at 
te real dean the bottom, dec he deta’? te 
adds, doe. nat yget eaten threnghy Havingy tit 
esunned with a setuid ect rlawiie ies bar te de pee aes 
When the teatuint by the lisatirrbies tied aicevd, 
ar is impoedble, he adv tees Che tatabe te be ss pityecst 
With Injections, imwlich mole ob teatment he ayqe ae. 
however tec diave ftthe huith, for be taerts nye 
cutting, the fistula the hallewuaye: tome Bt a 
does not hed anbees it bee eat apie 

de On Pherterrionés Ui this Wetteas Une teat 
ment a piles by actual cautery sad diy thie operation 
Of excision be inbittely des iled, clang, wth the aiters 
treatment. When the piles neither cobain ote autery 
ner the exeision, Mie author ceremuanered. Unde ge 
mowel by caustic medicines 

5. Ola the Nurse Pesease ta thts tacos tbe 
atthor cmploteally veorns theo naeraat phy wpa. 
Who, hnowing: netting: at thee uote ab egal pow, 
athithutedd it ta the pds, and cabled atthe oneal 
dincsise” 

“VWiethn with resiebta ted or tb sa fat gy wate 
beta be date hig) shen ine net ce baa east ag, 
bathe dinabiue Memes tte ane dd ontica athe on 
Moraad thenstae velba oo aban hoa pena og tl 
Wanda, treat wba ga aud bbe atha dg Apdo. he 
fitetiefend thi dd ob oped ceb, yg we bed be ho boo 
Just sate petro os or meant lad, ae npto | panme deg and 
charktans naw stv ie Hive dia dies rat ter begins egers aly 
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tehyines ated a Brawugs tame thaw atier peaphs Sache peraus 
Hoar tan the divinity oa pretest sid nuicen of dade awe inabi 
Wy fe ata any ae sinbiiees fase given ont Haat tds alba ates by 
DoCS) Filed 

He then explains the mature at epilepsy that it 
arises Cram physical eines, at divine, sd Chat it 
originates: front dhe brain, 

Doubts coé entertained cegpirdings Che penuinencss 
of the following works. According: ta some they 
were composed hy Hippocrates himself: - 

1. On the Paves tn Maree by this tecise the 
wMithor caters dpa Chee importiint questian of dhe 
homeopathic baw of simihius Por the treatnaent af 
sitieiehst aaiia he says: 8 Givedhe pationt a avngdht 
nile trom thee root of mandrake ina sealer dose 
than will indaee mania’ “Phe followings are Dr. 
Arhanes! ove wards ite reference to the subjerto fife 
Ce antl) then cormments in strong Gens cuit 
Wider ceri cHennebinees piagatives will hind: che 
lawels, ste ctiingents logeen ther, and be bather 
makes the haportont ceaak that, although the 
peer cake ob teatnieit be Ceonteaia contiadis 
quntatie, the apposite cote alse holds goed in sone 
casi atotely, Couilia sdaalibus eaten.’ Te tues 
appears that the puneiphe, beth oot adpeddw aud 
homeopathy we vecopnized by the author of tis 
Qealia, ta vodtinmetion ol the Letter principle he res 
Weithe Chat tine sams cabedspee whieh arensdonn 
stianpiy Wil alse sometimes cure i, aid se also 
with voupgh. Amd farther, he acutely reustrks thitt 
Wwatie water, whieh, when drank, generally excites ve 

© Adkins? Lppactate, sel IL, pe Say . 
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Initing, will also semtetinies pute stop teat hye renive 
ing: its eaten.” * n 

a. Oe Dieaes. ‘This hook of doula sole. 
Ueity is supposed to fave bern written eather hy Hip 
porrales or hisdinciphes, Tit thes atiaes, syanptouns, 
digmosis, aia treatment of empyemas and hydie 
thorax are pivene ‘The operation gb paraceateus 
Jhoracis, Uhat is of apenings the ehest te det aut the 
confined fluid, isrecommended in bath thedg diseases, 
To ascertain the presences of Quid inthe chest the 
author was acquainted: with the methyl of siecus 
sion, whieh consists in ithraptly shaking: the patient 
quickly and gently hy the shiulders, when a splash. 
ing sound may be heard. "Phis uiede of esplaniyy 
the chest stil] goes hy the nage of | Hippacrane 
succussion.” Tt is thus deserihed hy the author of 
the treatise" Having: phiced the patient ina firm 
seal, cause his hands te le held hy va assistant, 
and then shake him by the shoulder in order te beter 
on which side the disease will prodtiee a sunid f 
He alse ately that *manetions the thivknre sand 
quantity al dhe pis prevent is foam Teseriae Che: thie 
tation.” Ut is abst: eevtaiue that thee athe wots ae - 
quainted with mediate auseulnition, ii ather wards, 
he detected the existence of dixewes ie thee heat hy 
applying his ear ta it, Yau will hinas by thas,” he 
says, Chat the chest contains water cal ned pits, af 
in applying: the ear during, steerer tue on the side, 
you perevive st noise dike heahage sauegiar | Maeh 





* Adamw' AU pywieiates, p77. 
‘ s Vide Lasnnec’s De Samalhtion medoute, wanalated by Or J 
orbes, 
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more credit is therefore due ta the author of this trea. 
tise for thig important discovery than to Laennec, a 
celebrated ‘French physiviin, who, it must he con- 
essed, after lapse of more than twenty centuries, 
cattied ito its highest perfection, and invented the 
stethoscapy,  TLacnnee himself says in his work De 
Mauscultations nadiate (hat long before his discovery 
af mediate susctllation he was dequainted with the 
writings af Hippar rates, and baud read the above pits 
sae in the roatise De ddards. 

ae The pademies, ia iva Voy Vieg Vibe These are 
the rethaining five books of the tresttixe On Epidemic 
Affectiony’ not recegnized as genuine, [nthe 
fifth book is relied a ease of eholert treated success 
fully on the homeopathic principle, with hellebore. 
The following lines in the sixth express the weritur's 
belief of the healing powers of nature aver diseitse re 
“Nature is the physieiin of diseases," and "na. 
ture although untaght and uninatrae ted, dous what ig 
proper.” ‘a 

Inthe seventh are related eases of consumption and 
empyema, and allusion is made to the morhid sounds 
heard within the chest, ‘That the author did apply 
his ear ta the chest taaseerbiin the presener af disease 
ia obvious from the fathawinge shart comments: by 
Dr. Adama Twa eases of empyema would appear 
to have been phthisis with ravities in the Jungs. In 
both mention is made of va/es. A good many gases 
of phthisis are reported, in thelaat of these thepectoral 
rafes are particularly noticed,” 

4. Qa the Diseases af WomenoAccurdingg ta 
Dr. Adams this weatise is devated ta ntidwifely 
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operations, and a few diseases of female organs of 
generation. In difficult delivery the author-seams to 
have been acquainted with the operation of perlerat- 
ing the head or chest of the child, agd, extracting 
the budy by a hauk fixed on some convenient place, 
"The treatment of uterine hemorrhage.” remarks 
Dr. Adama, “ which ia recommended)’ can ‘gcarcely 
be improved upoh even after the lapag ot, two thot. 

vee grate ch 
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: Sgr haa Aristatloe'T heap litastus-= DioelesHix letter, 

fie Antiqonat-~ Praxagerat-Clrysippis Fondation of Alexane 
“dry 1s Schdols tid Libraries: - Heroyshitus and Krasistratis— 
Criminals dissect aliveLmprovements in Anatamy-—~Love- 
sicknaw-~ Serapion—Lithotomy and Litharrity, 


Hippocrates left (vo sons, Draco and Thessalus, 
who. inherited their father's profession. ‘They and 
their Hineal descendants, satisfied with the vast lms 
provement made hy the Father of Mediéine, accepted 
and adopted his theory of disease and iethod of 
praéii¢e. In fact, Hippoerites liud brought the 
Science to such a perfection, that nothing was left for 
them eith@r in the way of new discoveries or subay 
‘@tahtial improvements. “ Thus medicine wag allowed 
ain*stationary for some time. Fis two a 
‘sqn-in slaw Polybius, without making any-al- 
of a his WIilitys, made a few additions of their 
PMH itis supposed that some warks, not can 

sidered (d'be the genuine productions of hix, were > 

written by them. M. Littre attributes the: "following e 
twa works ta Polybius i ; 

1. On the Nature of Man, 
a. Reyinen af Persons in Health. 
Thessihes woos court physician te the Moeedonian 
at kin Amynits 10 Galen frequently meanions lier in 
high praia, . 
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Another desccudcat of his, the forth Hippocrates, 
was physician O41 Roxana the Queeu of Alexander 
the Great and diaghter ol Rong Dies Codemannus 
of Persia. 

Another descendant uf Esculapius ainda ploho- 
gopher af great renewn whe anderstoad aiedienie was 
*Aristotle. [is father named Nicomachus was for same 
time physician to the Macedonian king Amyntits UL, 
Philip of Macedon, having, heard of Aristotle's fame, 

. ‘dritited bim te his court, and appointed bit tater ta 
Alts gon Alesaider.s He winte haahs’on anatomy, 
midwifery, and medicine, and hal some confused 
knowledge of the cireuhuion of the bla. Whether 
he’ practised ivlieine or net isuneetba The 
philosopher,” he says, “should end with medicine, 
* the physician commence with philosophy.” 4 
Aristotle bequeathed his library to Theophrastus, 
one of his favourite pupils, and his successor in the 
academy, Ax an instructor, ‘Theophrsstis was xa 
celebrated that he socimbled rand lane scholars 
Numbers slat (we Crepyad, the mest ronawaed 
‘among whan were Ehasatodtus the playsicin, Nlea 
aPtnachus the son of Aristotle, Meander the comme port, 
and Demetrius Vhalereus. Uraniyg of lin fone, 
Ptolemy invited him inte Egypt | He was the test 
Greek author who wrote ten book ut bet anys whieh 
contained a deseription af tive hindeed plants 

Two other phlysiviie who be hoged to the family 
of the Asilepnide were Danek sof Caryatios and 
Praxagoras of Cos. Hoth thaushed in the fuurth 
century B.C. Pliny saya that Diocles was “ seednd 
only in reputation as well as date to Hippocrates.” | 


% 
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He belonged to the dogmatic sect, and* was the 
author of several works, among which is the letter 
he wrote to Antigonas, one of the generals of Alexan- 
der, entitled “On the Preservation of Health.” It 
appeara from this vpisile, that the author vulgarly 
followed Tlippocrites ax reyoirds the doctring of 
mischievauy humours, When it disease,” he sy 7 
“is about te fix in thehedd 2. 6.) the head!” 
ought ta be purged; net indeed by any: strong medi« 
chi, but tikingg the tops of hyssop and sweet» 
neujorim, pound them and boil then: ina pot with? 
half a heming of must or rol rinse the mouth with 
this in the morning before cating, avd evacuate the 
humours by gargling.” — Awdagain:s “ When some 
disease ig abont to fall upon the chest oo... 
procure vomiting after a mederate meal without a 
medicine, vamiting abe when the stomach is empty 
will answer well;—to produce whieh first swallow 
some radishes, creases, racket, mustard and pure. | 
lain, and then by drinking warm Water procure vomit« 
ing.” Such were hia notions about pathology and’ 
thdvapeutics, 

Another renowned physieiin who lived in the fourth * 
centuty: before Christ was Praxayoras, Although: 
belonging to the dogmatic sect, he adopted and 
defended the Hippocratic theory of disease, that ia he 
maintained that diseases depended upon changes i in 
the humours of thebody, He paid especial attention 
to anatomy and physiolggy, He appears to have 
been bold in the use of tHe knife, for he was the first 
to perforin he operttion of gasiratomy (openings the 
abdomen) in order te resture thap bowel fo its 
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proper place in intestinal obstniction occurring fran 
intussusception, 

Another physictur ol some cinineniee anda contens 
porary of Praxagoras was Chrysippus. We are told 
that he rejected the use of bloodletting and cathar- 
lies in his praglice, and {rusted to milder mens. 

» We now come to the third period of Greek litera- 
lure. The battle of Cheronea, gained by Alexander 
over the Grécks, decided the fate of the latter, With 

* the decline of the Greck power, literature and 
” @ience, which were in danger of falling inta neglect, 
found gefuge in Alexandrian, An important event 
after the death of Alexander, which very materially 
contributed to the progress of medical science, was 
‘the foundation of the famous library of Alexandria, 
‘and the school of philosophy which for many 
centuries maintained a high degree of reputation. 
The cily of Alexandria, built by order of Alexander, 
and called after his name, became the centre of 
Greek literature and! commerce, where many of the 
most literary men from every part of the world, and 
of all nations, whether Ngyptians, Jews, Grovks, or 
Fothers, resorted under royal patronage, Each and 
“all the different sects had their separate schools and 
professors, The munificent Ptolemics, who were 
themselves the learned and most enlightened kings 
of Ligypt, spared no expense to make Alexandria 
the common resort af learned men from yarious 
countries for the diffusion of knowledge. Ptolemy 
Sotor founded the library of Alexandria near his 
own palace. At the death of his son Ptolemy 
liladelphus, & contained 190,000 volumes. When 
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the volumes increased to 400,000, a branch was esta- 
blished at Serapion, which in lapse of time contained 
300,000 volumes, making in all a total of 700,000, 

Among the most celebrated physicians who set- 
tled in Alexandria were Herophilus, a pupil of Praxa- 
goras and a contemporary of Ptolemy Sotor, and 
Erasistratus, the grandson of Atistotle, They were, 
the first founders of the Alexandrian schools of 
anatomy and medicine, They obtained royal per- 
mission to dissect criminals alive The iulers of 
Alexandria, though highly cultivated, were absolute 
and devoid of all genuine feelings. They ,allowed 
the most shocking ciueltics lo be practised on their 
subjects, Mercy was unknown at this period alike 
to kings and physicians. The latte: to study anas, 
tomy amused themselves by dissecling human 
beings alive, and practised on them the most horri- 
ble barbaritics. “They procured criminals,” says 
Celsus, (oul of prison by royal permission, and dis- 
secling them alive, contemplaffed, while they were 
yet breathing, the parls which nature had before 
adnccaled—examining their position, colour, igure, 
sizo, order, hardness, softness, smoothness, and 
roughness.”* Such abominable slaughter, says 
Celsus, is nothing but wickedness and dreadful 
cruelly, “diva crudelitate.” be 

We are not surprised at such shocking ‘decds of 
barbarity when we lean thal some physicians of the 


* Qui nocentes homines, a tigibus ex carcere acceptos, vivos 
inciderinl, considermintque, etiamnum spiritu romanente, ca, que 
natura ante clausissel, corumque positum, colaicm, figmam, mag» 


nitudinem, ordinem, duutiem, mollitiem, levorem, contactun.¢ 
‘ 
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aixteenth century were not less cruel and savage 
than those who lived during the Nlourishing period 
of Alexandria, We are told that Mathiolus, in the 
year 1561, experimented upon lwo robbers by Riving 
them large doses of aconite, Claud Richard is said 
to have tried the same upon another rabber, Gabriel 
Fallopia procured criminals by permission to poison 
and dissect them, Of his barbarous practice he 
speaks thus:-— For, the prince ordered a man to be 
givon us, whom we killed in our fashion, and dissect« 
ed. I gave him two drachms of opium. He having 
a quartan ague had a paroxysm, which prevented the 
opium taking effect. The man in great exaltation 
begged of us to uy once more, and if he did not 
then dic, to ask the prince lo spare his life. We gave 
him other two drachms of opium, and he died.”* 

A Bill has been recently passed, we believe, in 
Parliament for the prevention of eruclly even to ani. 
mals, as rabbils and frogs, in physiological laborato» 
ries and other places, ‘Thus, if a surgeon in experi« 
menting upon any verlebrata, causes Lormenting pain 
or disease, he is liable to be punished by fine or impri« 

fsonment. Whata striking contrast between human 
nature of the sixtcenth and the nineteenth century | 

The reputation which Terophilus and Hrasistratug 
obtained in the department of anatomy wags uns 
doubtedly great. They wrote several works on 
helony and medicine, which were for a long time 
in great estimation, ‘They are considered as having 


“Ween the first Greek physicians who wrote treatises 


on anatomy from observations made by thomaclves 
* * Quoted by Russel, p 148 
, * whe 
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from dissection of human subjects. They were ac. » 
quainted with the anatomy of the brain and nervous 
system, and had some notion of the circulation 
of the blood. The nerves were divided by them into 
{two classes, first those of motion, and second those 
of sensation. The names “ Torcular Herophili,” the 
“ Calamus Scriplorius,” and the “ Duodenum,” given 
by Herophilus to different parts of the body, are re- 
tained in the anatomical works up to the present 
day. Fiasistratus, like his instructor Chiysippus, 
protested against blood-letting and the administia- 
tion of remedies compounded of several drugs, and 
trusted much to the healing power of nature aided by 
diet. He spent a few years of his life in the court 
of King Seleucus Nicator, where he obtained a high 
repulation by discovering the love of the king’s 
eldest son for his step-mother. 

King Scleucus had by his first wife a son named 
Antiochus, His second marriage was with Sttato- 
vice, the daughter of Demetrius. Antiochus was 
so charmed with the beauly of her person that he 
egnecived a passion for her— 

* Alas! that fields and forests can afford 
No remedies to heal their lovavsick lod | 


To cwe the pains of love no plant avails ; 
And hig own physic the physician fails.” 


1 


’ 


“TTis condition,” says Plutarch, “was extramely unhappy, “IIe 
made the gicatest efforts to cqanquei his passion, but they woie of no 
avail, At last, considering that his desires were of the most extrava- 
gant kind, that there was no prospect of satisfaction for them, and 
that the succoms of reason entirely failed, he resolved in his despair 
togld himself of life, and ning 1t gradually lo a penod, by neglecping 
all care of his poison and abstaining hom food ; for this pupose he 
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made sickness his pretence. Lis physica Eiasitratis easily diss 
coveled that his distemper was lose, but it was duligall to conyeetiig ¢ 
who was the abject. Tn order to ind taut he spent whela days im 
hig chamber, and whenever any beatiful person of either ses entered 
it, he observed with great attention, not anly his looky, but every 
part and motion of the body, which contespand4 most with the pis 
sions of the soul. When otheis entered, he was entirely uniatucted 5 
but when Stratonice came in, as she often did, either alone or with 
Seleucus, he showed all the symptom described by Sappho, —~the 
faltering voice, the buining blush, the languid eye, thd audden sweat, 
the tumulluous pulse, and at length, the passion overcoming his 
spitits, a deliquium and mortal paleness, 

“ Prasistiatus concluded fiom these tokens that the prince was in 
love with Suatonice, and perceived that he intended lo carry the 
seciet with him to the grave, Te saw the difficulty of Incaking the 
matter to Seleucus, yet depending upon the affection which the 
king had for his gon, le ventmed one day ¢o tell him ¢ that the 
young man’s disorder was love, but love for which thee was no 
remedy. The king, quite astonished, said: ‘ [law ! love for which 
there is no remedy?’ ‘Jt is ceiainly so,' answered Miasintratus, 
"for he is in love with my wife.’ ‘Whatt Frasistratus,’ said the 
king, ‘ would you, who me my fiiend, refuse to give your wife lo my 
son, ‘than you see us in danger of loamp our only hope? « Nay, 
would you do such a thing,’ answered the physician, ¢ though you are 
his father, if he wae m lose with Suatmive 2? (Ol) my friened, 
replied Seleucus, ‘ how happy should Lhe, if either God or man coukt 
xemove his affections thither} [would give up my kingdem, 
80 [ could but keep Antioehus’ Le proneunced these words with so 
mich emotion, and such a profusion, of tears, that Mrasistiatus loak 
him by the hand, and gnid, ‘Then there is no need of Mrasistratus 5 
you, sir, who aca father, a husband, anda king, will be the best 
physician too for your family.’ y % 

“Upon this, Selencus summoned the people to meet in full aie 
fombly, and told them-— Tt was his will and please that And 
chus should intermany with Suatonice, and dat they should be ‘tle. 
clared King and Queen of dis Upper Provinces, He bolleved,’ he 
said, that Antiochus, who wax such an obedient son, would not 
oppose his desiie ; and if the princess should oppoae dhe marnlage, 
as an unprecedented thing, he hoged his {rlondg! would persuade her 
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to think, that what was agreeable lo the king, and advantageous to the 
‘thgdom, was both‘ftist and honomable,’ Suchis said to have been 
the cause of the marrlago between Antiochus and Stratonice.”"* 

Serapion was another Alexandrian physician. He 
was a pupil of Herophilus, and a professed empiric. 
He wrote in strong terms against the doctrines of 
Hippocrates. 

Shortly after the foundation of the Alexandrian 
school of medicine, the medical profession was 
divided into the two important classes of physicians 
and surgeons. The operation of lithotomy, which was 
practised by a separate class of men frpm the time 
of Hippocrates, was now performed by the Alexan- 
drian surgeons with great skill, Celsus and Paulus 
have minutely described the operation, and all the 
best’Arab physicians were not ignorant of it, Am- 
monius, the renowned Alexandrian lithotomist, was 
the first to crush the stone in the bladder with a for- 
ceps introduced through the perineum when fhyas 
too large for safe extraction. On account of this he 
was surnamed the Lithotomos, meaning the stone- 
cutter. Whether the operation of lithotrity was 
perfortned by the ancients is not exactly known, for 
neither in the Hippocratié@*treatisey nor in the sur- 
gical book of Paulus Aégineta do we find any de- 
scriplion of il. According to Dr, ‘Adams, Aétiug is 
the only author who makes anyallusion at lithotitty 
in*the following brief passage :—" When the stone is « 
layge, neither lithotrity, or lithotripsy, nor lithotomy 
can be practised safely.” . 


re edie 
*Plutarch's Lives, , Translated by J. & W, Langhoine, pp. 958, 
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CHAPTER V. 


Repo ney 


eminence of the ancient Hindoos in tho healing artLTerbs 
highly prized—Ayurveda—Its knowledge imparted ‘by Brahma 
—Surgeons , Divine—Charaka—-Dhanwantarl—Susrata—Origin 
of the: Vaidy: yh caste—Just cstimate of a skilful physician——Moral 
discipline—Dissection’ of dead bodies—Chemistry—-Surgtenl 
operations and’ instrumente—Small-pox Inoculntion—Matoria 
Medica—Pharmacy—Pathology—Incurable: Diseases supposed 
to be produced by sing—Influence. of Evil Spirits and Gods in 
producing diseases—~NDiagnosis and Prognosis he present Vaids 
and Hakima-~Graduates of Medicine in India—-The peculiat 
pationis—European medical: skill not acknowledged by, Hae 
Natives of India—The Indian Medical Service, . 
The Hindoos profess the religion of Brahma, Theit 
sacred Vedas—entitled Rig, Yajush, Saman, and 
Athatvan—were, according to Hindoo. mythology, 
obtained from Brahma in the Satya-yuga, or the age 
of truth and happiness... They are revered by the 
Brahmans as having been issued from Brahma’s four 
“mouths, .The Hindoos claim the highest antiquity 
‘for these sacred ‘books, afd pretend that they have 
existed from the greatiéh of the world. The antiquity 
ofthe Vedag however is undeniable, T hey 
ascribed by Colebrook to 1,400, and Sir Wi 
Jones to 1,600 years before Christ. 
Brahma divided his people into four CABLES te 
The Brahmans or priests who. pretend to have 
sprung. from . Brahma’s mouth, 16 were the” oul 
__ tivators of fhe sciéices. » 

























The aticient Hindoos seem to have attained c 





siderable degree of civilization, There 
“doubt that their abilities in the arts and progréss in 
‘the.sciences were considerable. The Hindooé ‘of. . 
former times were scarcely inferior in learning to any 
other nation on'the earth, The practicq.of medicirie. 
was exclusively confined to the priests, The learned 
Professor Wilson. remarks :—‘In.. medicine as in 
astronomy and metaphysics, the Hindoos kept pace 
with the most enlightened nations of the world, and 
they attained as thorough a proficiency in medicine 
and surgery as any people whose requirements ‘ate. 
recorded, and as indeed was practicable before 
anatomy was made known to us by the discoveries 
pf modern enquirers.”* * oh: 
The medical art was held in high, esteem 'b dl @. } 
Hindoos, Orie of their fourteen gems «(rd : 
earned physician. .Susruta says 
Nes’ this eternal (knowledge of ae ne 








by the King of Kasi, that righteous man shall.be‘.. 
adorned by kings while on éarth, and after his dgath 
he will g0 to, the region of Sakra."1. “lie 
India in. the remotest petigd. of: its His 
excellent physicians, -An- Indian: ruler: offered to 
give up to Alexander the Great, among other things, 
a physician of extraordinary skill, On the ap- 


*: Works, vol. S.,p. 269. 
jarula, ees tA Anna Moresvar Kunte, No. 2 Pi 6 
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proach of Alexander's army the Indians were 
alarmed for the fate of their country, and in order 
to avert a quarrel with Alexander entreated a peace, 
The: Indian prince called Keyd, probably the 
Taxiles of the Greeks, with a conciliatory policy 
addressed the Greek ambassador as follows i | 
shall send to the great conqueror, your master, my 
beautiful. daughter, a goblet. made..of a most 
splendid ruby, a philosopher of great. science, and 
a physician who has such skill that he can restore 
the dead.”* So great was the skill and fame of 
Hindoo physicians that Alexander, during his short 
stay in India, had invited then to his: camp, and 
those of his followers who suffered from, disease or 
were bitten by snakes, were carried to them for 
treatment by his express order. 

Two Indian physicians named Manka and Saleh, 
were physicians to Harun-al-Rashid, and their most 
ancient works, the Charaka and Susrata, were | 
translated into Arabic. The former also’ translated’ ” 
a treatise on poison. 

A general belief prevailed among the ancient 
Hindoos that “a person rejecting a Vaidya or physi- 
cian will. be punished in hell,” and that “should. a, 
patient not. pay his physician a price equivalent, oi 
the'Walue of hjs soul, then all his holy virtues and 
good acts which he has performed during hig lifes 
ne will belong to the physician.” The eminence 
s people in the science of medicine is there. 
estionable. 













ee 








ancient Hindoos there can be no. at “We ia 
ftom the following passage in their Puranas, that 
among things to be saved from the Deluge x medicisits 
were not neglected :—. a 

: Thon shalt thou take all. medicinal herbs, all the vay of the 
goed, and accompanied by seven saints, enriched by pairs,of-all 
brato animals, thou shalt enter ‘the spacious ark; and continue in 
it secure from the flood, on one immensa ocean, without light 5 
except the radiance of tho holy companions.” 


Their earliest history of medicine is interwoyen 
with fables., It is said in the Shastras that in the 
Kaliyug, or the fourth and present corrupt age, 
Brahma gave to the sinful man.a commentary of the 
eternal Vedas -in four treatises called Upavedas. or 
minor Vedas, one of which was Ayurveda, meaning 

_,the knowledge of living, or the science of medicine, 
.” This was the most ancient work of the Hindoos.on 
7 gpeticine, and ihas been almost lost, Some state that: 






y . 
“to e a aaa ol the ‘earth or Aihaoraveda, by others 
as.an.Upaveda of the Rigveda, [tis stated in'the 
most ancient medical works of the Hindoos that the,’ 
Ayurveda consisted of 100,000 verses (slokas). 
This work was considered too volumingus to be: ( 
hy men not possessing high intellectual power in the ° 
age of Kali-yug, and Brahma, pitying mankind for 
their sufferings, abridged and- divided it into the 
following eight sections :— 
1. Salayam, or surgery, which treated of surgical 
diseases and their treatment. 
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a, Salakyan—~This treated of external organic 
diseases of the eyes, nose, ears, &c. 

3. Kaya-Chikitsa—This division treated of all 
the affections of the human body, 

4s Bhutavtdya,—This division comprised the 
treatment of all.the varieties of deranged mind, sup- 


posed to be caused by the entrance of offended gods . 


and devils, and the spirits of the dead into the per- 
_son of the sufferer. 

3. Kumarabhritya.—In_ this. division were de- 
scribed the discases of infants and their treatment, 
also.the treatment of puerperal diseases which were 
believed to be produced by angry devils, . 

6. Agadatantram»—This treated of the adminis. 
tration of antidotes in cases of poisoning. 


7. Sasayanatantram.—In this division the thera. 
peutic actions: of medicines in general were. consis, 


dered, including the science of chemistry. 


8, Vajtharanatantram, or the best means for the , 


propagation of the human race, 

We are told that the Ayurveda also contained an 
‘account of the human body, 

We are informed by some of the medical shastras 
that the knowledge of Ayurveda was first imparted 
by Brahma to Dacsha, the Prajapatt who according 


to some instructed the Szya (sun), accor ding to. 


others the Ashwins, or sons of Surja; who in their 
<turn taught. the thousand-eyed /udra, from. whom 
* Dhanwantari is said to have learnt it. . These gods 
‘practised the-healing art not on earth but in. heaven 
among the gods! As the gods were; immortal and 
never sulted. from disease,. they had na lives to be 








saved, butin thelt gn wars with piants they oftenreceived — 
wounds, forthe: cure of which ‘they. were’ obliged 
to seek the aid of the surgical gods. The Aa 
were celebrated for their extraordinary . skill 

surgery. Brahma’s fifth head, which was cut: off. is . 

a battle between him and Rudra, was immediately 

»<Yeunited by the skilful Ashwins! When Ganesha’s 
‘head, which was separated from the trunk, “ flewaway 
to the heaven of Krishna,” the. god Vishnu cut off 
the head of an elephant, and joined ‘it to the trunk of 
Ganesha, who was thus restored to life! 

_ Let us now-pasé from the practitioners in’ heaven 
to those on earth, . Some time after this, human be- 

ings, in consequence of their vices, corruption, and 

wicked behaviour, becoming an easy prey to “ the 
thousand ills that flesh is heir to,” the holy sages of 
the period known by the name of munds were deeply 

_ affected at the sight of man’s misery. Sincerely 
desirous of remedying the evil, a numerous body. of 
them assembled ‘in the Himalayan mountains, 

- They found it absolutely. necessary to solicit the aid 
ot Indra, and unanimously decided. to send. one of 
their:number to heaven to learn medicine from him. 
They chose Bharadwaja for the occasion, who with 
their consent went to heaven, and beheld Ipdra 
“resplendent with fire,” and humbly prayed: “Oht . 
king of the gods! created for the salvation of man- 
kind, I have been sent by the sages of the ‘earth. to 
ask your assistance. Take-pity on the weakness 
and infirmities of man, and teach us the Ayur- 
veda,"* Indra complied with his ‘wishes, and 
Ww Revittw of the History of AMledicine, by T: A. Wise, vol. 1,,p, 24s: 
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instructed him in the knowledge of the Ayurveda, 
Bharadwaja returned, and communicated the’ know. 
edge thus acquired to the sages. One of these, 
Aévaya, taught the healing art to several pupils, some 
of whom wrote books which were read before a 
meeting of the wise men with great applause, and 
the noise produced in praise of the authors reached 
to heaven! The work produced by Aguibesa was 
accepted as the best, and after a few corrections by 
‘the sage Charaka received his name, This work is 
the oldest medical record which has come down tous. 

It would appear from a legend that Dhanwentari 
was the founder of the Hindoo school of medicine. 
One of the fourteen ratnas (gems) was “the health. 
bestowing Dhanwantari, the celestial physician — 
who arose from the sea when churned for the beverage 
‘of immortality.” He was instructed in Ayurveda 
by Indra, but afterwards came down upon earth to 
cure diseases and instruct men in the art of healing, 
In the Bhava-prakash it is stated that Indra re» 
quested him to descend to the earth for alleviating 
is sufferings, and addressed him as follows —~ 

“Oh! Dhanwantarl, thou respected of gods, I have something ta 
snyto thee, Thou art the best porson todo good. to tho world. 
Go to: the earth, and become King of Benarca, and for alleviating: tke 
human sufferings publish tha knowledgo. of the Ayurveda, Eo: 
accordingly studied the Veda from Indra, and was born on samt 
: aR Benares in the family of the King.”* 

~ Anyhow he became ruler of Kasi or Benares,. The 
sig shaving heard of his remarkable cures deter- 
implore, his assistance, and. learn. from him 





* Soe Susrata, translated by An Moreawar, No. 2, Nofe top. 10, 





from the sovereignty to the forests, and ht 









e Ayurveda.” is: purpose . 
eight persons chosen from aiiong them. to 
proceed to Kasi." When they reached. that holy ci 
they were; informed that Dhanwantari hi 


- ee 
thetincomprehe 











leading the life of a hermit, Hearing this, they ¥ 
thither in search of him. They,at last came in sight” 
of -him, and, after bowing and saluting, addressed 
him as follows :— 


*Deign Sovereign Ruler to bestow upon us the power of eck 
ing and curing the many diseases under which mankind is 
suffering—affecting their bodies, tormenting. their minds; .and 


_ Which with the numerous accidental and natural diseases distress 
_ them so much that they seem to be without friends, Theis destiti. ., 
tion grleves us much, and we pray that you will instruct us inthe 


cause, the nature, and the cure of disease; the means for retaining 
health and for promoting the welfare of the soul in another world. 
Like scholars we come to receive this information from you,"* 

Dhanwantari replied : “You are welcome, my lads, . - 
all of you. shall be taught in the Ayurveda,” , 

« Susruéa, the son of Visuametra, was selected 
the sages to receive instructions from Dhani. 
who said that it was impossible for man in that dé- 
generate age to acquire an intimate knowledge of the | 
Ayurveda, and advised him to abridge and divideit into 
parts, Susruta accordingly abridged it ; and arranged 
the eight sections in the following six parts : 

1. Sutra-sthana (surgery). 
2, Midana-sthana (pathology). * 
3. Sarira-sthana (anatomy); 
4. Chikitsa-sthana (therapeutics). 
5. Bi alpa-sthana (antidotes). 


ete Sarasa TOES eer a! 
Be laraed System of Medicine, by. T, As Wise, vol, I "1 PPs 47, 48. 
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cluding local diseases), 

This work is still extant, and goes by the name 
of Susruta, The Charaka and Susruta are the two 
Hindoo medical works of the highest. antiquity, 
and are.mentioned in the Purans and Mahabharat. 
Their date ig.not quite certain. They are agsigned 
‘by Prof, Wilson to the gth or roth century B, C, 
The former is chiefly celebrated as a medical, and the 


latter as a surgical and anatomical work, . Those who. 
“received instructions from Charaka became physis , 
cians, and those from Susruta surgeons. The two’ 


works are the common basis of almost all the commen- 
tavies and compilations which have come down Lo us. 


We have already stated that: the, practice of, 
medicine was in ancient times. exclusively: confined: 


to the priests. As the Brahmans op aceount ‘of 


their multifarious dutics could. not devote their 


whole attention to the practice of medicine, the 
caste of the Vaidyas sprang up. The origin of the 
lass of Vaidyas, whether legendary or true; is .of 
some interest, A muni (sage) named Gulaba had 
in his: sanvice an unmarried female attendant of an 







inferior caste (Visa), ‘named Amba. She gave him: 


so much satisfaction that one. day he blesged:her, 
and previously apprised her that she would bee 
the mother of a beautiful and esteemed son-(pethay 
_an offspring of he owt), who alo. be'-called 
b : 













lie purvede fon the saictel $8, 
i nd became renowned physicians, 
sént Vaidyas of the mixed tribes are said to bé 
descendants. In later times, persons of all castés,: ° 
even Sudras, were allowed to learn the ancient niedi« 
ca] shastras, and to assume the name of a Vaidya, 
Fyom a Brahmin and a Visa also arose the caste of 
the Gundhu-vuniks, or druggists. It-is.a melan. 
choly fact that the mighty and learned Brahmans, 
who once exercised i immense power, and “ who placed 
themselves above. kings in honowr, and laid the 
whole nation prostrate at their feet,” are at the present 
day degraded and sunk in dishonour, A number of 
them follow gther trades and occupations. Sothe of 
» them are even sunk to the level of menial servants 
“oc In-order to become.a skilful physician th 
co of practical: ‘study was ‘not: -overlo 
leved necessary in addition to th 
édge acquired from books, as app 
passage :—~ ae 
‘hag mately learnt the pena es med 























wo gees n pationt;, just: ag & cowsrd gets confused in’ abit 
tho other hand he who: See mera eevee hag, obt 





but sina from: the “Tg, Bot CBS Bre  bmosanplher 
ang unfit lo become practitioners, just aso. bird: withta single wing 
is unable to fly. ’ ’ . 


’ 





Susruta, translated by Anna Midreswhi, No. 3, p. 32 i 
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Ii is also stated that both a theoretical and prac- 
lical physician is fit lo physic a raja, and goes on 
safely and successfully in saving lives, just as a war 
chariot with two whcels moves on casily. Bul to one 
who is imperfectly acquainted with his profession, 
medicines and surgical instruments are like poisons 
and swords.- Surely such a practitioner is like a bird 
with bul one wing, and is the murderer of his patients. 

The following extracts given by Dr. Ainslie in 
his Materia Indica from the Tamil translation by 
Maharishi or Saint Aghasticr of an ancient Sanseril 
work will convey some idea of the character of a 
Hindoo physician of antiquity -—~ 


“What constitutes a good physictaneTho sages of antiquity 
(mahatishics) have thus handed down to us the qualities which 
constitute a good physician, Ile must be a person of strict veracity, 
and of the greatest sebricty and decorum, holding sexual intercourse 
with no woman except his own wife, IIe ought to he thoroughly 
skilled in all the commeniniics of the Ayarmda, and be otherwise 
aman of senso and benevolence, his heart must be charitable, his 
temper calm; and his constant study how to do good. Such an 
individual is propeily called a good physician, and such a physician 
ought still daily to impovo his mind by an attentive perusal af 
scientific books (vdghtilum), 

“Whon a pationt expresses himself peovishly or hastily, a [pian 
(physician) 80 endowed, will not thereby be provaked to impationce } 
ho romaihs mild yet comageous, and cherishes n cheerful hope 
of being able to save the aufferer’s hfe; he is frank, communicate, 
impmuial and libel, yet ever rigid in exactmy an adhovence to 
whatever regimen or rules he may think it necessary to enjoin, 
Should death come upon us under the cme of this earthly saint, i 
Gan only be considered as inevitable fate, and wot the consequence 
#8 ofppresumptgus ignorance.” 

This shdald be in fact the character of every man 


. braught ep in the modern schools of medicine, Yet 
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how many “earthly saints’ have been sent forth by 
the faculliestnto the world with a theoretical know- 
ledge minus the qualities which constitute a good 
physician! Happily such men are, comparatively 
speaking, nol numerous, 

The ancient Hindoos seem to have had no prejudice 
against the dissection of human bodies, Sir W, 
Jones slates that he had scen a porlion of the 
Ayurveda, in which he found to his surprise’ a 
description of the structure of the human body, 
Charaka, their celebrated physician, saysithat a prac- 
litioner should become acquainted with the different 
parts of the human body. Susruta, another eminent 
physician, poinls out the necessily of learning the 
structure of the human frame, That the subject of 
anatomy was not omitted in Hindoo medical science, 
some conjecture may be formed from the following 
passage :—‘ Those men who in ignorance of the 
structure of the human frame venture to make it the 
subject of their experiments, are the murderets of 
their species.”* The following two passages, quoted 
by Wise from Manu, their law-giver, show that the 
Hindoos were not prejudiced against touching a 
corpse or a fresh bone, but the law isnot clear as to 
the dissection of dead bodies :— 

One who has touched a corpse is made pure by bathing.” 

Should a Brahman touch a fresh human bone he is puilfied by 
bathing, and if there be not water, by stroking @ cow, or by looking 
at the sun, having spiinkled his mouth duly with water.” 

There can be no doubt, however, that {Ite ancient 
Hindoos could never have ve performed the‘fhost diffi. 


” Wilson's I? Works, orks, Vol. L, p. 382. . 
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cult operations described in their works without somo 
knowledge of anatomy, 

The knowledge of the Hindoos in physiology was 
imporfect and inaccurate, This branch of medicine 
as explaincd in the shastras is incomprehensible and 
full of absurdities. 

We have already stated that the seventh division 
of the Ayurveda comprised the science of chemistry 
(Rasayana),. The praise of originality is by some 

f writers given to the Arabs for their investigation 

in Usis science ; others, on the contrary, affirm that 

«they borrowed mostly from the Hindoos, Jt is 

said that the’ celebrated Arabian chemist Geber 

himsolf confesses that he obtained his knowledge 

of chemistry from the books of ancient sages. Mo- 
dern writers conjecture thal the ancient sages were, ° 

Hindoo philosophers, but this requires proof. ‘ The 

Arabic name sagimen,” wriles Professor Royle, “in« 

' deed seems to have been derived from the Hindoa 

sagi-noon, thal is saji or soda salt," and that 

sal-ammoniac is described both by the Sanserit and 

: Arabian authors under the name of zaosadur. Fram 

theso and other instances Dr, Royle concludes that 

the Arabians had access to Hindoo medical works, and 

from this sourcaderived theirknawledge of chemistry 

and materia medica, It has therefore been ‘jnferred 

by some, thal the Arabians must have Borfowed 

: from the Hiiddos. We have no wish to disdtiss the 

ve - fiers of opinion, whether the Arabians derived 

*” thelkn®Piedge of chemistry from the Hindoos, or 

the Arls and Manufactures of Endia, Taecture XI, 


ra 
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wrote independently of them on the subject ; suffice 
il-lo say, thal the claim of priority belongs to the 
Hindoos, who were acquainted with chemistry long be+ 
fore the foundation of the Saracen empire. The supe 
position that the Arabs borrowed from the Hindoos‘is, 
in the absence of better evidence, without foundation; 

The Hindoos were familiar with the preparations 
of nitric, murialic, sulphuric, oxalic and citric acids. 
They were also acquainted with the preparations 
of the oxides of copper, iron, lead, tin and zinc, 
They have long been familiar with nitre, sulphur, sal. 
ammoniac, borax andalum, The metallic salts such 
as blue, grecn, and white vitriol, the carbonaigs 
of lead and iron, and the sulphurels of copper, 
mercury, iron, antimony and arsenic were known Lo 
them. 

Surgery (salayam or sutvasthana) was studied 
with great zeal by the ancient Hindoos, It was a 
favourite study of their gods, who were often required 
to cure wounds, as we have already stated. The 
first two divisions of the Ayurveda treated of sur. 
gery. gQhanwantari begins his lectures with surgery. 
Tt foring,the first division of Susruta, who speaks 
of it as “the first and best of the medical sciences, 
less liable than any other to the fallacies of conjeq- 
tural and inferential practice ; pure in ilself; penpe« 
tual in its applicability ; the worthy produce of heaven 
and certain source of fame.”* é 

The hand was considered “the: fifst, best and 


most important of all instruments,” 4 


, 





* Seo Roylo’s Lssay on the Antiquity of Lindo Medicine, pe 49. 
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The surgical operations were of cight kinds: 


"Chhedana, culling or excision as in fistula in ano; 


Lekhana, drawing lines by which means scarification 
and inoculation were produced; Vyadhana, punc- 
luring parts, as in letting out the Huid confined ina 
cavity (this appears lo he applied to Lapping in hydra- 
cele and dropsy); Zsehyaw, probing ar sounding 
asin fistula and stone in the bladder; Aharya, exe 
traction of, solid bodies, as of stone, foatus, tecth, &e.; 
Visravana, removal of fluids; Sevana, ar sewing, as 
in wounds; and Bhedana, division or excision, as 
amputatton of limbs, &c. 
#.the Hindoos werg familiar with the most difficult 
surgical operations, such as gastrolomy, or culling 
open the abdomen; lithotomy, or cutting for the 
stone; and Cesarian section, or cutting the abdomi- 
nal parieties and womb to extract the child, They 
also couched for the cataract, performed amputa- 
tions of the limbs, and operated for strangulated 
hernia, Tapping for hydrocele and abdominal dropsy 
was practised by them, Besides these they performed 
many minor operations loo numerous Lo mengion. 
Before proceeding lo operate for the stone the 
sanction of the raja was necessary, and the only in. 
struments used on che occasion were a scalpel and an 
iron scoop. The method of operating described by 4 
Susruta is still practised by some learned vaidyas, as* 
follows: The apilicnt is placed on a table with his 
legs drawn up, and kept well asicg) by an assistant. 
cy are then tied up to the wrisi$ so as lo expose 
the perineum to view. Two fingers of the one hand 
are introduced by the operator into the rectum, while 


5 


’ 


», 
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with the other hand the abdomen is presse down 
‘from above, and the stone brought down in the peri- 
neum, and made to project, An incision is, thén 
made an inch above the anus, ‘avoiding thegraptie, 
and camying it downwards, until it: reaches,.the 
stone. The aperture is enlarged, and the stone, Is 
withdrawn by means of an iron scoop. An incision in 
the perineum directly in the raphe is considered as 
destroying the generative powers. 

To the Hindoos is duo the credit of having first 
practised the rhinoplastie operations for the re 
paration of lost noses and cars by removing a flap of 
skin {rom the neighbourhood, and fixing it to” the’ 
organ, to be repaired by means of sutures ‘and 
bandages, 

In difficult labour, when the child could not be 
expelled by the natural powers on account of some 
deformity of the pelvis, head, &c, the ancient Hin. 
doos had recourse Lo craniotomy, of the operation df 
opening the head of the child. After the collapse and: 
diminution of the size of the head, a hook was intro. 
duced “ahd inserted in a convenient place, and the 
feetus broyght down. In unnatural presentations they 
changed thé position of the child. 

The Yantras, or surgical instruments, employed by 
the ancient Hindoos were 124, The author of the 
Susruta enumerates one hundred and one imple. 
ments, They were classed as follows; 

The Sasiras, or cutting instramalits, Twenty 
sorls are described by Susruta. They were lancets, - 
knives, bistouries, trocars, saws, scissors, bone-nip- 
pers, needles, &c. ‘ 

MW : 


Pa 
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« The Smatihas wore pincers or forceps of twenty- sfour 


“ sorts. “They were used for extracting extraneous- 


7. 


substances lodged in. the bones, and for removing 
-teath gr splinters of bone. 

The Saudansas, or tongs. They were employed 
for removing foreign bodies from the soft parts, such 


_as skin, flesh, &c, ‘They were of two kinds. 


The Zalayantyas were also tongs, but smaller than 
the above. They were two in number, and were 
“used for extracting foreign substances fixed in the 
efits, nose, &c, 

The Nadayaniras, tubular ingtruments shaped 
ike%atheters, canuls, syringes, &c. They were used 
for ternoving obstructions. from deep-seated canals 
7 the intestines, urethra, &e., for examining and 


F diagnosing diseases of deep-seated parts, and for 


rawing off fluids, 

The Salakas were probes, Sond, rods, &e. 
They were twenty-eight in number, of various sizes 
and shapes, and were .employed for examining 
foreign substances lodged in parts removed from 
inspection and difficult of access; for cleansing 
canals, particularly. the urethra; for applying » 
caustics and cautery; and for extracting nasal. 
polypi (nakra). 

The Upayantras, or minor yantras, were, ag their, 


“-; fame implics, accessory instruments, such as ping, 


tents, &e, 
~The Hindoos were acquainted with no lesa than 


“fourteen kinds of bandages, Ashara’ or caustics, 


agni.or the actual cautery, and svinga or cupping 
horns, were frequently employed: by-them, Blood. 
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letting, searifications, and: the. use: of’ Tee 
-also long known: to-them, * 
Inoculation: for the small-pox was. pra 
Hindoos from time immemorial’, It-ig; 
Nédaw,an ancient medical work: “ shauld wo 
inoculation on the left side, and man on-t ; 
then there shall be no danger from bushung” (sifall. 
pox). Before performing the: operation, offerings 
were presented with prayers. by the inoculating Brah+ 
min to the Shegtula-devi, or goddess of small-pox, 
‘promising at ie same time to present offerings. to 
her if she was favourable. If the parents were able. ie 
- to bear further expenses, a Brahmin was employed to! 
pray to the goddess every day till the recovery: ‘of the 
child. After recovery offerings were again presented 
with many prayers to the presiding goddess. oy 
The Hindoos in ancient times were. acquainted 
with the virtues of many plants, Themateria medica 
(Dravyabhidhana) of Susruta is.copious,. and gam: . 
prises 760 plants, The Hindoos. were the: first to 
administer minerals internally, Preparations: oligold, 
silver), mercury, antimony, iron, copper, zine, tin, lead 
and atsenic were administered internally from time 
immemarlal:: Arsenic as a remedy for intermittent 
fevers, and cinnabar fumigations for pr oducing salivas 
tion were employed ata very early period, TheHin- 
doos introduced: into their materia, medica ‘several 
absurd remedies, such as pearls, diamonds, and other 
precious stones. ‘They employed sevéfal medicines 
obtained from the animal: kingdom, such as musk, 
castoreum, bile, bones of animals made into powder or 
reduced to ashes, &c. They also administered most 


cy 
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disgusting things internally, such as cow’s urine, 
the fresh juice of the dung of quadrupeds, &e, The 
poison of the snake cobra-de-capello as a therapeu. 
tic agent for the curo of several diseascs has been 
employed by the Hindoos from a remote period, and 
its virtues highly extolled, When given in combina. 
tion with other medicines it has been considered a 

* very valuable remedy in serious disorders when ordi. 
nary remedies fail, It is said that cases given up 

“sag hopeless have been cured by itg administration: 
‘Wately Dr. Hering, a well-known homcvopathic physia« 

4 ean of America, introduced the poisons of Crotalus 
“and: Trigonocephalus Lachesis into the homegopathic 
‘-materia medica. The late Dr. Russell, who was one 
of the most eminent homeeopathic practitioners of 

London, introduced the poison of aja Tripudians... 
ifito ‘practice.* eetoe dts. a 

‘Polypharmacy, or mixing a number of ingredients 
indiscriminately in a compound, was practised by the 

‘Hindoos at a very early date. It is not to be wane 
dered that this. practice has its licensed advacates 
in our own times, . 

“The pharmacy or rasavidya of the Hindoos, 

* though not unmixed with superstition, containg much: 
that is ‘valuable and important. In the Aw/pasfanum 
medicinal plants are arranged as follows -—Tuberdua 
and bulbous roots, roots, bark of routs, bark of large 

ees, trees possessing a peculiar -smell,. leaves, 
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“* For further information mide Uering On the: Poison of 
ianfé,' anc the second clinical lecture delivered: in the’ London 

athic: Hospital by Dr, R. Russel,.and. published in tho 
B 
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milky. plants, gums: ‘and, resins. fin collecti ng medi-, 
 cinal plants the nature of the differént. kind: 
imate, and the seasons are considered! al 














eS pon. Vegetable medicines peboiied on the Hima-’ 
‘layan mountains are considered the best, ‘The'medi- 
‘eines should be gathered, prepared and administered. * 
on a lucky day and hour, and some ceremonies should 
be observed, and prayers offered up at the time. 

-» Medicines were used in the form of Rasaha or the: 
{resi juice of plants; Kadkaha, the simple-or com-. 
pound powder of plants given either mixed with water 
of made into pills; Sz¥aha, cold infusions; Srutahg, 
Pandaha, and Kashaiam, decoctions. Syrup, honey, 
&c, added to the prepared decoction are called Bra-.. 
tivapam,, Decoctions prepared with oil are called, 
Tailam and strong decoctions of dry powdered in. 

. gredients, mixed with some oil orghee, sugar orhoney, 
‘and. boiled for.a very long time, Zekam. or electua’ 

of. The'place in which’ medicines are. kept should. 

‘glean, dry, and not accessible to rats, white ants, or © 
dust... . «.. Fire, smoke, and water must 
be kept at a distance.* After a certain time medi« 
cines become useless. “ Flowers, leaves, and fruils 
should never be older than one year, All kinds:of 
wood and branches. become useless after one year’s 
keeping. Roots should never be used after they have 
been three years in store, several seeds-and nuts will | 
serve until the fifth year-after their collection. Gums 
and.resins may be employed for ten years.”+ 

* Hoyne’s Ziaezs, ps 139. + t Tbid., p. 140. 
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Before administering’ medicines internally, the 
« Vaidya should observe the motions of the stars, the 


thorease and décrease of the moon’s age, and the 


favourable and unfavourable days and hours. We 
learn from the Kalpasianum that “as patients are 

-apt to grow worse; in the night, double doses of 
medicine ‘should be given them in the evening.” 

: Neither the god of medicine nor the remuneration 
-6f a physician is to be neglected hy a sick person,, 
‘for in the same work we are told :—* Before the. 
patient takes the medicine, the god of physic is ta;he: 





wrorenered? in the person of his deputy, the physlefan, :s; 


who (it is seriously recommended for the good of 
the patient) must be paid well for his services: ee 


The importance and necessity of studying poisons 


and their antidotes (Kalpasthana) were’ ingp ssed 
iponths minds of the Hindoosat a very carl? * od. 

. The pathology of the Hindoos was based on the 
doctrine of humours, ‘The Hindoo physicians be- 
lieved that the three humours, viz., the wind (vaya), 
bile (pi#éa), and phlegm (4ofz) were essential for 
the preservation. both of health and life. They 
ee agined that the humours when impure, deranged, 
or deviating from their due and healthy proportions, 
gave tise to disease, According. to this notion 
they regulated their general treatment of disease 
(Chehetsa), and arranged their medicines into sepas 
vate classes for purifying, evacuating, or restoring 
the just’ proportions of the. superfluous or diseased 
urs; for example, errhines and various. fumes 
sed to evacuate the diseased phlegm: from the 

ee “# Hayne’s Zracéy, pps lan 148. - 

ae 















é’suptr ihetole from the 
ify pu ives “to clear. the -. 
rovels of excessive ‘bile and othér, morbid humouys, 
fact, they relied chiefly on thé: ‘use—or, J properly 
king, the abuse~of blood-letting, purgatives, « 
emetics, cautery, &c, for the cure as well as prev 
tion of disease. ‘These they seém to have cartig 
avery dangerous extent, Blood was drawn tothe. : 
‘amount of 2 Ibs, at a time, and the young aspirant 
te tothe medical profession is taught that if “all-the 
* ‘had blood is not discharged by the first bleeding; 
te » aitéther }8'to-be performed on the. second or third 
“day gfter the first.” Drastic purgatives were made 
ugé'6f {réquently, and to such an extent, that they 
‘sometimes produced fainting, frequent mucous and 
bloody stools, and protrusion of the lower portion of 
the bowgls. Even when the disease yielded to treat-... 
ment, purgatives were repeated daily to eject any re- 
“maining collection of the bad humours. Such 
course was considered ‘necessary: to prevént ate 
‘apse.’ Not only this, but they recommended blood: 
letting, purgatives, and emetics to: ‘Healthy persons: 
Bloodletting twice a-year, the exhibition of PULgary 
tives once:a month, and an emetic once a fortnight; 
"were supposed to preserve health and prevent disease. 
Diseases are divided into sthenic or Hot and asthe 
nic or.cold, Hot diseases, according to the gene- ~, 
ral belief of the THindoos, require: opposite or cool- 
ing remedies ; while cold diseases hot or stimulating 
remedies, 
If the remedial means given in the Shastras failed 
: iy cure a particular disease, it was supposed tobe 
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spiotucad by sins or. bad deods (armas) committed 
by the sufferer, In such cases a course of penances, 
prayers and superstitious performances, gifts to the 
Brahmin and charity to the poor, were considered 
necessary to wash of the stn, and give the sufferer 


: the last chance of cure. 


The ancient Hitdoos had other modes of prevent. 
ing and curing diseases by many other practices 
equally ridiculous, which are still adopted by the 


“modern. vadds. They believe. in the power of ins. 


‘cantations-over almost every discasc, The physician’ 


having written a few verses from some religious, bdole.,.: 


ona piece of paper repeats incantations, after yhich 
itis given to the sick to wear enclosed in a small 
case of metal, Diseases of children are sometimes ° 


attributed. to the evil eye of an envious sparson. oh 


Tiger claws, coral, the hairs of certain,,animals | 
enclosed in a metallic case, certain stones, &c. 
are supposed to have the power when worn of pre« 
venting diseases to which infants ate liable, and of 
protecting them from the evil sight of malicious 
persons. The Hindoo physicians like their ances« 
'3.also call to their aid both astrology and magic, 
articularly when a disease is believed to have beet 









evil spirit into the body. Some diseases are au} 
posed to he produced by the entrance: of living® 


-persons, gencrally old women known as witches,” 







lled by the Bengalee Hindoos dai, and by the 
uzéralees dakin, It is a fact that “when a person 
enly sick, or is seized ,with some new 


t-behaves in an unaccountable manner, 





produced by the entrance of a devil or some kind of 
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‘they immediately. deelare that he is- possessed. by 
a dainu, Sometimes’ the daifu ‘is asked why she 
has entered this person. She replies that when she 
‘came to ask alms he reproached her.” The friends 
and relations of the sufferer send for-one of the men, , 


who pretend to have the power of driving out the 


witch. On his arrival he asks her name, and the 
cause of her dwelling. in the sufferer, .He ‘then 
reproaches her in the severest terms, and repeatedly 
threatens to destroy her by his art, or by inflicting 
‘cruelties on her. By’ these threats, it’ is generally 
believed by the superstitious that the pretender suc- 
ceeds in forcing out the witch. If she continues 
obstinate and unwilling to return, he tries to persuade 
her by promises to present her .the offering.of sacri- 
fices,.such as goats, sheep, fowls, or rice, sweetmeats 
and fruits, or any other things sheliked. It she con- 
sents to return, the promised offerings are presented 
with some ceremonies and mutterings, after which the 
individual recovers instantly, and the pretender. gots 
his reward. This abominable superstition prevails 


‘not only among the Hindoos but among the Parsee 


females of ‘the poor classes, The Mahomedans - 
are worse than any other nation in this respect. 
Mania, epilepsy, convulsions, and other disorders 
of a similar nature, have been sometimes supposed 
to be caused by one of their offended gods and’ 
goddesses. “ Children in fits of epilepsy,” says W. 
Ward in his History of the Hirdoos, ‘ are supposed 
to'be seized by this god.(Punchanunu), and thrown 
into a state.of frenzy, till they foam at the mouth, 
tear their hair, &c., The mother asks the suppesed 
1 : 
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evil spirit his name, who answers through the child 
‘Tam Punchanunu, your child has east dust on 
my image, kicked iL and is. the ringleader of all the 
children of the village in this wiekedness, 1 will 
certainly take away his life.’ The dyasinee is now 
called, whe comforts the weeping and alarmed 
family, and addresses the god thus: § OQ Pancha. 
nunu; I pray thee, restore the child: these are thy 
worshippers ; the offender is but a child, and it is 
not proper for thee to be angry with such paltry 
offenders. If thou restore the child, the parents 
will sacrifice a goat Lo thee, and present to thee many 
offerings” If this should fail to render the god pro. 
pilious, they take the child to the image, before 
which they sit down, and offer the most excessive 
flattery lo the god, causing the child to beat ils 
head on the ground. After using every contrivance, 
they retire, and at the close of the fit, believing 
that Punchanunu has cured the ehild, they present 
to him offerings according to their ability.?* 

The works which treat of hygiene Cpatyapathys) 
aremany, The ancient [Lindvos suecessfully turned 
their allention to this important departaeat of the 
" medical science, The Iindoo physicians of remote 
ages seem to have been cautious and atlentive in 
selecting the proper articles of diet for their pati« 
ents, The author ofa medical shastra justly rea 
marks: Ifa patient did not attend to his diet a 
hundred good medicines would not remove the dis» 
ease.” Insome cases they recommended the use 
of wine liberally, Among the articles of diet pre. 


a *® Ward's Listory of the Hindus, vol Ty pa 4 
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scribed to the sick by the ancient Hindoo physicians, 
the reader will be astonished to find meat, fish, 
sheep’s marrow; the flesh and soup of deer, wild cat, 
mongoose, rats and porcupines; broth made of the 
flesh of wild birds, fowls, pigeons, crows, owls, tur- 
tles, shell-fish, carth worms, &c, Fish, cock’s flesh, 
minced meat, &c. made warm were sometimes re- 
commended to be applied as poullices to the dis- 
eased parts. 

The Hindoos, notwithstanding their tanlty know- 
ledge of pathology, were sometimes very accurate 
in their diagnosis (Nidana). In finding out the 
nature of a disease they paid much attention to the 
pulse, temperature, tongue, countenance, specch, 
urine, perspiration, &e, These observations aided 
them a good deal in successfully foretelling and 
foresccing the issue of a case, In forming their 
prognosis respecting’ the fate of their patients they 
also paid attention to crisis and critical days, and 
to the position of stars and other collateral circum- 
stances. ‘The prognosis of a discase is favourable 
when the following symptoms occur :— 


When the patient takes mecligvines without aveision ; when his 
voice remains unaltered; when during his well days his rulse 1s 
clear and perceptible ; when he keeps himself cleanly while asleep ; 
when the hands and fect do not hang ineitly fom him ; when tha 
resphation is fee and he does not expectorate too much phlegm; 
when he prostates himself and adoies his God in the morning, 
noon and evening ; when his taste is nalual, and especially when he 
can distinguish between sour, bitter, and sweet. Under these 
favomable ciicumstances we have no.1eason to be appichensive of 
life, even if the patient should be very weak.”* 


fessnmrranes wares eee be eee a 


* TIeyne’s Ziachs on India, p. 164, 
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The following are the fatal symptoms = 

“y, Want of sleep; 2, a constant murmung or unintelligible 
endeavos Lo speak ; 3, want of nemery 54, deep groaning breath ; 
s, staring immovable eyes | G, proneness to cal iid to drink many 
improper things; 7, disquictude 5 8, spasmadic contiaction of the 
hands, fect and extremities; 9, failme of sights 10, an unsteady 
pulse, that ting to the ght or Jeft when the finger is pub upon tty 
11, an intermittent pulse ; 12, when the holy becomes cold, and the 
cyos stare round ; 13, dryness of the breast ; 14, the protubeance of 
the veins, especially of that in the breast; 1, when the sides of the 
tongue, of the eyes, and of the joints hecome pale s 16, the swelling af 
the serolum ; 14, burned, diy excrements ; 18, swelling of the Teel and 
abdomen, especially of the navel; 19, total costivencss 5 20, total want 
of appetite to eal or drink ; a1, constant coughing and yawning; 
2a, cxtaoidinay degree of thirst; 23, the sinking in of the eyes. 

Let us now turn to modern India, Un the reign of 
Darius THystaspes the Persians had subdued and 
annexed a part of India, It formed one of the 
twenty satrapies of that monarch, After him Alex- 
ander the Great defeated Porus, and ruled over na- 
tions inhabiting the other side of the Ganges, After 
his death the conquered provinces fell to the lot of 
one of his generals, Scleucus Nicator and his son 
Anuiochus. Tn Jator times the righ and fertile plains 
of India alumacted the hungry barbarians of Central 
Asia, Mahomed of Gazni, a ‘Tartar, penetrated India 
as carly as 1000 A.D, and Laid the foundation of the 
Mahomedan Empire, After him torrents of Bar. 
barians under Gengiskhan, ‘lamerlane and Baber 
from central paris of Asia breaking down upon 
India devastated the most flourishing districts. The 
Mahomedan rule was one continual era of revolu- 
tions and bloodshed, and a serious drawback upon 


* Foyne's Zracts on Jadia, pp. 164, 165. 
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literature, The Mahomedan conquerors under the 
cloak of religion committed the most heinous offences. 
These enemics of science, wherever they sel their 
foot, persecuted, destroyed, plundered and murdered 
the conquered nations. Indiawas divided amongst 
a number of tribulary princes, a set of tyrants whose 
rule, like that of the paramount power, was subject to 
no control. But it pleased the Almighty to redeem 
India from the great revolutions, anarchy and op- 
pression which had undermined its very foundations. 
The end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the 
sixteenth century was a period of naval enterprise, 
The discovery of America by Christopher Columbus 
and of the passage round the Cape of Good Hope 
to the Hast Indics by Vasco de Gama gave an int 
mense stimulus to navigation, commerce, conquest, 
and colonization. In the year 1600 the East India 
Company obtained the first charter for trading with 
the East Indies, and obtained permission from native 
princes to establish commercial factories and build 
forls. Soon after it began to interfere in the inter- 
nal affairs of India. ‘ The adventurers,” says Prof. 
A, F. Tytler, “were induced lo enter into intrigues 
to dethrone princes, or advocate particular claims to 
a throne, always obtaining more advantage as the 
condition of their intervention.” In short, India, 
exhausted by intestine struggles and misrule, fell 
an easy prey lo the enterprizing Brilish, who even- 
tually became ils rulers by force of arms. India 
rose from a state of miserable anarchy and darkness 
to that of peace and prosperity, and learning after 
many ages of darkness has onee more shed” her 
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blessings on the land, and continnes to flowish under 
the most favourable auspices, With progressive 
civilization the charweter of the Mahomedan nation 
has also undergone changes. It is uot naw whit it 
was at the dimes of Mahomed of Gaznt, Trimeritne, 
Gengiskhan, and others, although in point ef civili« 
zation they are inferior to the Parseus and Hindoos, 
Thousands of Parsee and Tlindoo lads are enjoying 
the advantages of education in Muropean Titerature 
and science in the several schools and colleges now 
in successful operation throughout the country, but 
it isto be deplored that the advantages they are 
intended to afford to students of all castes nd eroeds 
are notavailed of by the Mahomedans., ‘They allrm 
that a knowledge of nglish literature is useless, 
Their children are brought up in ignorance, and are 
utterly destitute of instruction, Tet Mahomedan 
parents endeavour to do something in the direction 
of improving the general culture of their children, and 
ignorance and fanaticism shall bid farewell to India, 

Although the blessings of peace and justice have 
diffused themselves over Tndia, and therg is security 
to life and properly never heard of before, yet uch 
remains tobe done, i-—Ttis of paramount impor. 
tance lo improve the industial resources of Tndia, 
for the double purpose of increasing: the revenue of 
the country and of preventing much of the misery 
among the poor labouring classes, 2—'l'o maintain 
the honour of the English nae untarnished, those 
educated for the administruion of India should be 
thoroughbred gentlemen, placing no relianee on 
cunfiing native subordinates, bul always attentive 
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to the duties and responsibilities of their position, 
g—'Co devise better means of training and develop- 
ing the mental powers of the people, as education in 
Cadia is deficient and defective, and no (acililies exist 
for (he higher training of the mind. 

Dr. Macnamara, in his Introductory Lecture 
delivered at the Westminster Hospital on the ist 
October 1878, justly remarks:-—'The deep and 
growing conviction of many of them (natives) is 
that although lngland has in India preserved 
millions of human beings from the calamities of 
anarchy and chronic warfare, nevertheless under our 
rule native society is becoming rapidly disorganised, 
A vast number of the old families have disappeared ; 
the mothers and wives of the rising generation see 
their educated sons and husbands given over to 
viees never heard of, ulterly heedless of family or 
any other lies, and they contrast all this with times 
past when there was not so much law, education, or 
taxation, but then the greatest stain that could be 
casl on a man’s name was that of being an undutiful 
son, It is a pity that some of our educational 
authorities could nol be persuaded to go out to 
India, and study the working of purely secular edu- 
cation, In this country men are apt to forget how 
much they and society are influenced, if not by the 
belief, al any rate by the effect of their forefathers’ 
confidence in the (caching of Christianity, But in 
India this influence is wanting; the rising gencration 
of educated natives break away from the IIindoo 
faith, they enthely ignore even the existence of God, 


and live absolutely for self. The outcome ef a 
* 7 : 
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purely secular education therefore in| Bengal is 
precisely what any unbiased person might” have 
-supposed it would be—gross materialism and rank 
socialism,”. 

In. medicine as in other sciences: and arts the 
Hindoos of the present day have not been celebrated 
for improvements 5 all the Vaids with few exceptions 
are ignorant and illiterate, and medicine is ‘very 
little studied among them. In truth, the labours of 
their forefathers, who left nothing undone to enrich 
medical literature, have been lost or neylocted. The 
Hindoo physicians of the remolest times were far 
superior to the Vaids who practise nowsitedays. 
The present Vaid, who generally suceceds his father 
in, office, follows and strongly adheres to the super. 
stitious practices of the ancients in medicine, without . . 
possessing any of those scientific attainments 

“which distinguished the Hindvo physician of yore, 
Most of them are astrologers, and ‘place great 
reliance on charms and amulets. Midwifery is 
_ practised exclusively by a separate chiss af women, 

» and surgery not unfrequendly by barbers, “At pres 
sent there is not a single college for the instruction 
of youths in Sanserit works of medicine, The few 
who are acquainted with the Sanserit language 

Iearn from shastras on medicine, which have been 
preserved through generations. A considerable 

_ number of them lean from works translated’ from 
‘the Sanscrit in the dialuelts of the country. A Vaid 
generally teaches his son, brother, ‘or any relation 
who'wishes to Jearn and practise the healing art, 
The Bret ‘aa of the pupil i is certainly an unpleasant 

* 
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one,” For a. fewindnths he ig directed ito powder in 
_ an iron mortar roots, seeds, leave’, &c,, to clean the 
“bottles, funnels, infusion pots, and other utensils; 
to prepare and filter infusions and decoctions, and 
to spread a plaster. After this he is taught to com- 
pound medicines, make a pill, ointment, electuary, 
&c. ‘Next to pharmacy he is taught the nature of 
», medicines and diseases. “Practical instructions are 
, also given duying'the attendance of patients at the 
"vyaid’s house, after which the student endeavours to 
obtain knowledge from books on practice of medi- 
cine. He is also taught to remove diseases by in- 
cantations. Astrology forms a part of his study. 
‘After having acquired an imperfect knowledge of 
medicine, the pupil styléS"iitiself a vaid, and prag 

* tises medicine without a license, ; . 
The Hindoo practitioners of India are variously 
styled Vaid, Kaviraj, Vytian, Parikari, &c. Very few 
are acquainted with the original Sanserit medical liter 
ature, othersobtain their knowledge from com 
“aries, - The works of Charaka and Susruta are.held:. 
in-high repute. Maharishi Aghastier was the first'to 
“translate Sanscrit medical works in the Tamil lan. 
guage; which are held in high estimation by the 
Tamil physicians of the present day. Dhanwantari 
(not the celestial physician mentioned before), under 
the‘ patronage of Vikramaditya, wrote a work called 
Nighuntu, with which some of. the Hindoo practi- 

tioners are familiar, The Ustanga Herudyem, a 
compilation by Vagbhutta, principally from Charaka 
cand. Susruta, is in much repute amongst Malayan 
»physicians. In the twelfth century probably Ub*hatta 
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“ “wrote the Sutrasthana, a commentary on Susruta’s 
work, The Nidana and Bhavaprakash are also works 
of great celebrity but of modern date. 

The Mahomedan practitioners of India, called 
Hakims or Tabibs, are the followers of the Unant 
or Gréck school of medicine. The principal. medi- 
cal works known to the learned amongst them are 
the Tib-i-Akbari, Karabadin-kabiri, Alfaz-ul-Adwia, 
Mizan-al.Tib, Tufatul«Momini, Magzan-ul-Adwia, &¢. 

The vaids and hakims are very numerous all over 
India, and the best among them are mere empirics. 
Their tree vtment, based upon an erroneous and absurd 
pathology, is in a majority of cases mischievous. 


Most of them carry on the grossest frauds on the , 


miserable dupes who apply to them to the ruin of 


their health and purse. Yet an immense number 
» successfully carry on a quack practice, To check ' 


the career of these dangerous quacks by legislation 
is at present outof the question, Although gigantic 
sttides haye been made during the last few years 
ci in medicine, yet its practice is unfortunately so defue- 
tive, and in the best hands so uncertain, that it will 
be impossible to put in force such legislation until a 
distant time. His Excellency the Governor (Sit 
Richard. Temple) was, we believe, misled by the 
statements of some heads of the Medical Departs 
/ ment when he expressed a hope (in a apedch 
delivered before the meeting held in the Grant Col- 
ege on the 7th F chruaty 1878 for presentation of 
iolarships and prizes to successful stirdents) of 
possibility: of a law being introduced into this 
nth iting quacks: to:practise: medicine, by 

















raising up’ “a: large ‘boty of: cheaply rcinidratdl 
men” and “men of.second rate attainments” for-the 
noble profession of physic, The ‘heads of the pro- 
fession” should have advised His Excellency that 
such legislation will be permissible and practicable , 
not by augmenting the number. of ‘cheap and yet 
~ qualified practitioners, but by raising a body of well . 
educated general practitioners, and in the words of 
‘Sir James Simpson, “ when our patients will be asked 
to breathe and’ inspire most of our drugs, instead of | 
swallowing them; or at least when they will be 
changed into pleasant beverages, instead of disgust-: 
ing draughts and powders, boluses and pills. But that 
day of revolution will not probably be fully realised 
until that distant time when physicians, a century 






‘ot two hence, shall be intimate with the chemistry = | 


of most diseases, when they shall know the exact anti- 


dotes and eliminatories; when they shall look upon... pe 


ithe cure of some maladies as simply. a series: 
_ chemical problems and formulze ; when they shall: 






“down all calculi, necrosed bones, &c, by appropriate’, 


solvents, instead of removing them by surgical oper. 
ations; when the bleeding in amputations and other 
wounds shall be stemmed, not by septic ligatures or 
stupid needles, but by ‘the simple application. of 
haemostatic gases or washes; when the few. wounds 
then required in: surgery shall all be swiftly and im. 
_ mediately united by the first intention; when medical : 
‘men shall be able to stay the ravages of tubercle, blot 
out fever and inflammation, dissolve or mummify 
«morbid growths, cure cancer, destroy all morbific 






~ organic germs and ferments, annul the deadly influ. 
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ences of malaria and contagions, and by these said 
various other mens markedly lengthen ont the average 
duration of human life? ‘There is no disgrace in are 
knowledging our shortcomings, Tt nitint not be sup. 
posed from this statement that we advocate quack 
practice, A true physician founds his practice on 
scicntific pathology, of which the vaids and hakimes 
ave entirely ignorant. Tt must be apparent frem the 
fearful destruction of life caused by the quacks wha 
overflow all India that we need a body of well edu. 
caled general practitioners, ind not a lower prude at 
professional men, to check theirabominable practives, 
Notwithstanding the existing state of things dhore 
are a very few leaned and experienced among: die 
vaids who practise their profession honestly, A. few 
of the learned sometimes cul for the stone, couch 
skilfully for the cataract, and occasionally by the 
empirical use of some indigenous drag eure. eaves 
which are beyond the skill of duly qualified Huropean 
and native practitioners. 

The establishment of the several medion colleges 
al the different Prosidencies it Tadia has produced the 
most benelicant results. “There ean be no doubt taut 
young men turned out of the colleges every your hive, 
on the whole, an aeeurate aequainiinee with medi« 
cine inall its branches, ‘Their success in pitssings 
competitive examinations in Haglund, and in obtstin. 
ing commissions in the Indian Medical Servieo, ix a 
sufficient proof of the superior nature of medical 
education imparted {o them jn Jndia, Sune of 
those who have been taught in the Indian medical 
colleges, though hardly earning suflicient to exint upon, 
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render important services Lo the sick poor for a 
trifling remuneration, It is agreed on all hands that 
they are real friends to the poor; honest, humane, 
kind-hearted, and conscientious in the performance of 
their disagreeable duties; attentive to the sick even 
at the risk do which their lives are often exposed in 
the practice of their profession, and having more 
cause to complain of their thankless patients than 
their patients have to complain of them. Their claims 
to our admiration will appear the greater when we re- 
flect for a moment how intolerable it is to practise 
among a superstitious and half-civilized people. Itis 
an undisputed fact that the number sent out is insuffi 
cient to yield assistance (o many hundreds of thou- 
sands of sirk people in the course of a year, and to 
cope against the strong influences of prejudice and 
superstition of two hundred millions of people under 
British rule, Tt would be ungenerous not to admit 
the energy and influence several of the adanu? of the 
medical colleges have brought to hear by their suc 
cussful practice upon the gradual diminution of 
quacks throughout the length and breadth of the 
Jand. We notice, however, with regret that the con- 
duct of some of them towards their professional 
Drethren has not been characterised by that propriety 
and dignity whieh men in their position should feel a 
pride in displaying, It is much to be regretted that 
many who have obtained diplomas in the medical 
calleges and schools of India seem to be satisfied 
with their present possessions, and would never try 
to improve upon them, It is no wonder that young 
men adimilled with imperfect preliminary edu mation 
* 
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should, after obtaining certificates Co practise, hes 
come presumptuous and show disregard for improve. 
ments. India is awide field for investigation, and is 
fertile of drugs, but itis tobe regretted there ave na 
scientific labourers, When medical colleges: were 
founded in India, the hopes entertained that young 
men, after obtaining their qualifications in this noble 
profession, would, by their incessant efforts, break the 
bonds of superstition and ignorance, and enlighten 
the people, have to our knowledge proved ineffertual, 
Blinded by the love of gold, some of these selfestyled 
reformers, by not aiding (heir brethren i combating 
error and prejudice, have rather augmented the evil 
they were expeeted to mitigate, Trather words, the 
remedy has proved worse than the disease, ‘The 
disgraceful practice of visiting rich and influential 
persons when ill without being called, and of course 
withoul obtaining any remuneration exeepl an ae. 
casional invitation to their table, is surely doing: our 
profession a great deal of harm. We have known 
instances In whieh the rich and influential were treated 
gratis, while the poor were compelled to pay money. 
TIad the unfortunate practitioners: proteeted the paar 
sick people by demanding high fees from their wealthy 
patients, we should never have said a word syainst 
them in these pages. Again, almost all obtain 
their livelihood by compounding and charging for 
their own drugs with gratuitous medical advice 
They place one or more large boards at their doors, 
on which are wrillen their names, dugrees, profes. 
sional Uitles, and the names of diseases they profess 
to treat, They also make themselves known hy ad- 
. 
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verlising their skill, degrees and qualifications in the 
local papers. Surely something should be done to put 
a stop to such undignified courses. The rool of all 
the evil is a want of healthy training beforeadmission 
into colleges. 

OF vulgar doctors in general we shall have to con- 
sider in the last chapter, 

We trust not to be misunderstood. The above 
remarks are intended for the “scattered few.’ We 
write thus with a feeling of regret, and in no spirit 
of jealousy or malice, but with the most friendly 
sentiments, We have now only to desire that 
their oxample may not be followed by others, We 
wrile thus because we are fallen in the estimation 
of our countrymen, we are no longer respected, our 
profession is no longer appreciated, we are cou. 
sidered the employés of our patients, Lo attend at any 
hour of the day or night, or Lo compound and charge 
for our own medicines at our place of residence, ins 
cluding gratuilous medical advice, oflen for the hand. 
some sum of four annas (6d.) 1 A single case, in 
cautiously pronounced by a qualified man as incur. 
able, if cured under a quack, is noised abroad as if 
he had relieved the world of a pestilence, while our 
success in every-day practice is blindly slighted by 
unreasonable persons, A few weallhy young gentle 
men of the Parsee community consider it below their 
dignity to consult us, while they allow their hysterical 
wives to consult quacks, Brahmins and Syads, for bar- 
renness and imaginary complaints. Impudent and 
taunting remarks are not uncommon, ‘The sneering 
nickname of inferior doctors, bestowed by our obliging 
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patients even to the aged and experienced among us, 
in distinction to supertar doctars, isu blot on our proe 
fessional attainments, We have over-indulged ou 
peculiar patients,” and we must suffer the eamse. 
quences. Let us not impute these evils? as Pliny 
says,“ Lothe art, but to the men who practise ii" A 
spirit of jealousy, low fous, submission and appeal to 
authority, routine practice, the frequent and indin 
creel nod of the head, and the use of the words 
“Yes, sir,” have seriously impaired ‘our reputation, 
Want of union has brouglt our profession inte din. 
repute, Ht is only necessary for the Graduates of 
Medicine in India to be united, in order to impress 
upon the minds of the stingy and ungrateful patients 
that we give more (han we receive from them, thitt 
we are obliging them, and not they us; that we do 
not go to them without being called; that notwith- 
standing the strong fellow-fecling we possess we will 
never respect or give medical advice ta those who 
will nol respret or appreciate cur professions itt 
the few who prefer to live: or die under the ene al 
“superiordoctors” should be distinetly given to indir. 
stand that wo as well ax they have spent che dest 
years of our lives for one common enuse, (he esse of 
suffering humanity, and therefore both should con 
mand equal respeet; hat we have learnt to reaper t 
eur worllly preceplors, sciiars, superiors of consul 
ing physicians, and our duly towards the sick, and 
therefore all interference and meddling: on the part 
of the over-officious relations and friends of the latter 
are unnecessary and injurious. Thus only will our 
“peculiar patients” be brought to theirright senses, and 
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will prevent them from as frequenUy changing their 
doctors as they change their clothes. The habit of 
frequenly changing doctors, so common in native 
society, should be discouraged by every conscientious 
practitioner. The effect of such a practice on the 
pationt cannot he otherwise than mischievous, A 
-arsoc child, aged 3, came under our observation in 
the stage of iniliatory or eruptive fever of small-pox, 
Within a period of twelve hours no fewer than six 
medical practitioners were called in, who, without 
meeting each other in consultation, preseribed for 
the little patient, ‘The grandmother distrusted the 
comet diagnosis of five, and adhered to the opinion 
of the sixth, by whom the case was diagnosed as 
one of worms, and (reated accordingly, TL merits 
notice that the fond grandmother, who, according to 
her own statement, had nearly suffocated the litle 
creature by repeated dosing, abandoned the idea 
of worms on the first appearance of the charae- 
teristic eruption, and, getting alarmed, poured out the 
mixtures on the floor and the powders out of the 
window for four of further offending the Shitulladevi 
Cgaddess af small-pox), showed repentance hy put- 
ting out her tongue, and promised many offerings lo 
conciliate her favour. Our eredulous native patients, 
who are unable to distinguish between the trac and 
the false, are often guided, while under our treat 
ment, by their common clerks, nurses, ayahs, &e., 
who, for (he sake of obtaining favour and pramo- 
fian, baldly suggest a remedy, recommend a patent 
mediciue, or a oniserable quack. Such) patients 
should never be countenanged, and thei vulgar and 
MW 
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meddling servants should always be condemned: is 
usurpers. 

A patient will come to you, aud hold out his avn Co 
have his pulse fell, and to test your skill will venture 
to question you regarding the nature of his neatly, 
or the contents of the food swallowed by him, 

Another will come and ask you whether he suffers 
from a cold or hot disease, 

A third: have been a sufferer for same years 
with clephantasis. 1s it from wind (vayn), bile 
(pitta), or phlegm ( kofa) e” 

A fourth» 1 have heen suffering for some yearn 
back from epileptic fils, so putinte ny: nostrils seute 
medicine having the quality of killing: the worm in mye 
brain, Js it afaet that epilepsy is alseeaused by the 
entrance of evil spirit 2” 

Useless questions, not worth consideration, A vor 
suinplive patient will come aid eagerly ask for an 
emetic “to clear away his phlegm,” and i dropsien! 
pelignt for a blister to draw olf the poisonous ftid 
from the intestines through the skin!” 

You will meet with pationts who will vente to itd. 
vise: you lo give dod remedy in cold disriese, and cold 
remedy in hot disease, ar Woopen a vein tu dias off 
bad blood.” 

You will sometimes see men, suffering: fram exten 
sive valvular disease of the heart, apply tu yeu tor an 
emetic in order “to throw up the aeeummlated: babe 
in the chest.” 

Again, you will be urged by a patient ta pive it 
worm powder, when upen examination you will de- 
{ect an enormously enlarged spleen. 


* 
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‘Shis happens every day in the hospital, dispen- 
sary, or in private practice. 

Tn such cases what should we do? 

To not take upon yourselves the responsibility of 
treating such vulgar paticnts according to their 
absurd pathology, but follow the dictates of your 
own conseience if you wish to be a successful prag- 
titioner, Look at nothing but the disease, and give 
an appropriate remedy according to your judgment 
and consctence, 

We now come to the question of consultation, One 
sayso— All that aman hath will he give for his life,” 
Another says:—‘Tam sure that f would not trust 
one paw of my great Newfoundland dog to a con- 
sultation of thirty or of three hundred of them.” Both 
are right. ‘There is nothing more humane than to 
save the life of a human being by the sacrifice of 
time, trouble, or money; on the other hand, there is 
nothing more cruel than to jeopardize a man’s lile 
hy too much meddling, over-drugging, and over-feed- 
ing, which is generally the case when a multitude of 
physicians are called in, some of whom, notwith- 
standing their kind solicitude for the sick and dying, 
congent, against their own conscience, to the employ- 
mont of a variety of remedies of doubtful cflicacy for 
fear of offending the others, whose motives, it must 
he confessed, are praiseworthy, but whose presump- 
tion and self-conceit sometimes leads them in the 
wrong direction. The habit of frequently consulting 
a surgeon, so common with native graduates, Lo satisfy 
a pationt suffering [rom slight or imaginary complaint, 
is derogatory to his professional repulation. 
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Listen (o the words of learned Huentels doctor: 

 Kvey one ain these days knows what value te put upon the 
custonr of Calling: in several doctors ina diaygeroms ease. Hie e 
jretended Consultations soothe the asiety: and: thater the waning of 
the relatives, geneuily hasten dhe patient's prepunttion boy lis bony 
jonrney, and send adit more gist to the mill oot the medical 
geademen. ‘These consultations have been saels ladthal sales bs 
Jor the satiiss, that one may venture to speak very dieely eb the tne. 
One old writer said with Gath | Me awho has bat ane dorton baecuae 3 
he who has two, has but the Ze// of ones but he whe bys thiee, bass 
wore atalle It ismieh the sate as when Napoleon [said s+ 1 
prefer one had penetal ta two pac owes,’ Oue taht well aay 
here: fot capita, dot senser; which wher lieely taaedatcl ise 
Many doetony se msiay apdiionn.” 

There has beta of date a remarkable: inerease ol 
students in the Indian medical colleges, not beesuse 
there is an immense field lor practice, as saute init. 
gine, ‘The native youths enter (em in the hape of a 
Government appointment, ar of obtaining commis. 
sions in the Indian Medical Servieo altar pouising 
their examinations, We would venture to say tit 
out ofa few men turned oul every yeu, there ds hitdly 
one wlio will not express a wish to aeeepl Cavers 
ment service. The Trian youths lean net for the 
sake of leaning all have chosen the profession, not 
forthe love of it, Ta the words of the Aaah Ga ette, 
the Indian youths “flounder through a university 
course iu the hape of being landed: Ginly in sane 
‘blissful Aiden’ ofa Government appoiitnent, where 
they may serateh their heads and espectorute betel 
nul during the remainder of (heir umatural and use} 
less lives.” We do not agree with the latter renuirks, 

Those concerned in the eause of medical educit. 
lion in India are mistaken, we apprehend, in belie 
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ing that the people of India are sensible of the bene- 
fils of English medicine. From what we know of 
the native character, we can confidently say that 
they are nol rightly appreciated even by the upper 
classes of IIindoos and Mahomedans. We entirely 
agree wilh Dr. Smith, a member of the Bengal Me- 
dieal Board, whenheremarks -—* Therich and higher 
classes, unless when enlightened by European edu- 
cation and habits, invariably prefer the prescriptions 
of their, own hukeems and byds to those of our 
physicians. The indigent, at least equally pre- 
judiced and ignorant, would manifest the same pre- 
dilections if they had the means of indulging them ; 
in other wards, if they could pay their own practi- 
tioners; but when under the pressure of pain, it is 
from necessity, and not choice, that they overcome 
their antipathies, and accept offers of gratuitous 
Geatmen and atlendance from luropeans.” A 
Tindoo gentleman of rank and wealth lamented when 
we called at his bungalow that, as he had been a 
memberof the . «2 . 6 « + he had reluc- 
tanily put himself ander the care of a European docs 
tor to please the European members, who, he said, 
ridicwed him when he consulted a vaid, We were 
rather surprised to hear that he was sneered at 
even when he was under the treatment of an experi- 
enced native graduate. This statement shows (hat 
we are envied by men who, wilh an affectation of 
piely, make a boast, and deceive the world that they 
exer Chemselves on behalf of education. 

The high-coloured reports of the heads of the 
medical colleges, and the noisy speeches of the Presi- 
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dents, to the effect that the people of Tidin resort te 
the benefits of Huropean medicine, and that practice 
might be obtained throughout the whole af Tadia by 
the Licentiates who always “hang about che terse 
capitals of the different provinees," are, we believe, 
exaggerated. Weallirm that in private practices even 
in large cities their prospects are nol cheering. We 
must, however, admit that the benefits of [nglish 
medicine are appreciated in Bombay by the Parsees, 
Khojas, and a certain number of the upper classes 
of educated and wealthy [Hindoos and Mialomedaus, 
Bombay contains, according to the last census, haut 
Gvo,000 inhabitants, ‘There are (@ native pravdattis 
of medicine in aetal practice, excluding assisGuit 
surgeons and others employed in publie dispensiuios, 
Out of these, 34 practise chielly among the Parser 
residents in the Hort, Market, Khetwady and Dho- 
bhee Talao Divisions, a very lupe number when 
we think fora moment that the Pirsees form but 
about one-lifteenth of the toGud papulation of the 
island, ‘The Khojas, an intelliyent and enterprie 
ing sect of the Sheal Mabomedans, whe untiber 
about G,ooo souls, have two practitianens among 
them. ‘The remaining lon practise among the Ein 
doos and Mahomedans, who form fourtiftles of the 
total population of the first and wealdhiest city in the 
Presidency, Out of this small nimiber same aire 
fighting for their very maintenance. Merieat prac. 
tice in other cities is a very undignified sud unprafit- 
able affair, 

There is inthe United States of America one quali. 
fied doctor to every Goo inhabitants, in Austria anid 
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Uungary one to 9,soo, in Haly one to 4.goo, ia Princes 
ong (0 1,814, and in Great Brituinone (a 1,673. North 
umberland, an English borough, for instance, with 
a population not exceeding 45,000, contains twentys 
five duly qualified men in active practice, Tf we 
compule on an avertge only Ally practitioners: to 
100,000 souls, there should be ins the whole af 
India; with its population of two hundred millions, 
100,000 legally qualified practitioners, Instead ofa few 
hundred, Contrast this uxtraordinarily insienifiennt 
number with that of the United States, whieh, with a 
population of 45,000,000 (less than one-fourth that 
of India) contains Go,ooo doctors, Hf the profession 
were really appreciated as in the United Stuex, there 
would be in Indic mare than ega,aoa daly qaatitied 
medical men, ‘The following will give an idea of the 
enormous dumber of doctors in the United Stites 

“The number of medical schools in this comity haw iuerened 
OL of all proportion to the extent af dhe poyntladon, | Usta Ally: in thie 
atadixtion of other comtriee-ty Irantcg, Maghind, Raya, Braid, ke. 
merit Tas hou found that one medio xchaal for every 2,000,000 to 
4,000,000 af population was an arople catiey auc itaeome at uunler af 
sneprise tat the United Stites should alford so notuble an exeep- 
tious, Yet faets show tat in a total papnladion af 45,000,000, 
there are at least sisty-five regular schol of medleing, in addition 
to eleven of the homimopathic faith, four celeetic schools, fourteen 
colleges of pharmacy, Mad twelve dental colleges, Ay the drngists 
ae frequently practitioners of mudieing, itis sale to estimate that in 
this country there is ane medical sehool for, at the most, every 
500,000 Tnhabitants, ‘The resnlt i an enormons over-prodnction 
ofimedical men, whieh has not been dininished, but rather increases 
by the depomsion of industrial interests driving new candidates for 
future medical honauts fom commerce to the prafesion. Probably 
3,000 new jutdites entered the ranks in 1875 alone. Dre epper 
estimates (att one thoroughly qualificd num ey um minister eflicigntly 
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to, and in tin be Lanly supported by, a population of frome 1,500 tn 
2,800 prorsons, but he slates tat the most reliable date shaw dere 
are not fess than Go,000 physiciame ta the United Shutter, ar ave 
medical man ta every 780 inhabitants, Th seme Sites the propa tin 
rises a8 hugh as one Le do, and this (aa wathonw making tiny ullawe 
ance for the almost universitl cuvtom in America for aleiggyists ta 
pleserthe over the counter, aud: thus ta condnct ae maedicadl pas tice 
often of very considerable extent,’* 

Al the time we were writing on this subject we res 
cvived a hand-bill, signed by a Licentiate: of Medi- 
cing and Surgery of the Grant Medical College, who, 
to get practice ina city like Bombay, expresses his 
roadinessto give adyice—-medicine included. -for two 
annas (37)! ‘Thus our learned profession hie heen 
degraded even below that of the driggist, who lor 
a single preseription charges from eight to twelye 
annas without advice. We write thus in ne spirit 
of disparagement to the mediral profession in India, 
but as a matter of fact, ‘The statement of some whe 
boast that people willingly resort to European and 
Indian praduates should be received with eaution, 
We cannot refrain from quoting the following: opinion 
in support of ow stttement, ‘The editer ef the 
Medical Times and Gasetle, im yeviewing alittle hook, 
observes =" Candidates, he (the author) says, sve 
misled as to the value of the Indian avrviee; they 
go ont to India expecting that, as saou ss Urey pits 
the lower standard examination in Hindustani, they 
will receive never less than ygo Rupees per marth, 
and that, in addition to this, there ds ne end of lueit 
tive practice to be had among natives 2. ay 
Surgeons who have held charge of second-class civil 
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stations in India for cight or ten years asserl thal, 
in the whole course of that time, they have not re- 
ceived 1,000 Rupees in fees from natives.”* 

Edward Balfour, Surgeon General, Madras Medi. 
cal Department, says :-—'' The people of India have 
no medical collages of their own, and believe firmly in 
the views of their school; in the South of India they 
keep aloof from the science of Europe and from its 
practitioners, whose medical knowledge and skill they 
distrust, Lhough fully acknowledging their great abi 
lities as surgeons and accoucheurs."+ 

A cook or horse-keeper who eams 1o rupees (208,) 
& month occasionally pays 2 Rupees for a visit to 
his medical adviser, and a Hindoo knight is content 
also lo offer the same feel We received lately from 
one of the wealthiest Hindvos, Sir... ee 
& beggarly remuneration of Gyo rupees Gps) fora 
visit which detained us nearly an hour. The rich 
but slingy Hindoos value our professional worth at 
this rate! The fees paid by them are simply dis» 
graceful. 

When we refleet what numerous causes keep a 
young man fresh from an Indian medical college from 
the independent practice of his profession in his own 
county, what trouble, regret, disappointment and 
failure he expericnees when he has already started in 
practice ; what amount of labour is brought to bear 
against persons blinded by false and old prejudices ; 
when we think of all this, we confidently say that the 
circumstances in which he is placed are execedingly 


* Ahdial Tums and Canite, Mach 23, 1878, 
+The Vrdian and the Hakim, tehal do they know of Aledicine P 
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discouraging, The field is extensive, but ij las nat 
sufficient strength to support the crap, 

In such a case what should he do? The best 
thing he can do is to quit Ue field where his exer- 
lions Lo reap a good harvest will meet only with 
failure, and ta avail himself of the advantages: of 
the Indian Medical Serviee open to him by the bene 
volence of our paternal Government, [is his mis. 
fortune if he dows nol. Listen tothe present accom 
plished and worthy Drincipal of the Grant College, 
Dr, Cook :-—= The Indian Medical Service his always 
stood high in public estimation, ‘The advantages 
which it offers to the natives of this countty in pay, 
position, and prospects, are unrivalled by ny medical 
service in the world. ‘They are, it seems to ine, 

, advantages withoul drawbacks, Workings in’ Uieir 
town country and climate, in the mids¢ of their own 
relatives, and with none indeed of the contingent 
deprivations which attend the Muropein imembers of 
the Servic, they hold a most enviable position, tis 
not surprising, therefore, that the Servier should offer 
allractions which, in all probability, will be promptly 
responded to, and that a large mumber af thane 
educated here will eventually enter it." 

The lest required for the second lieentinte: exae 
mination in India is more rigid and severe Chan that 
of any London inedieal school Ina letter by My, 
William Gilbert that appeared in the payres of the 
Fortnightly Review for Januuy 1879, that gentleman 
says:—~"' Having purposely dwelt: somewhat minute- 
ly pn the education of the native students of the 
medical school and college at Caleutta, with the 
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intent of proving to (he render that the examinations 
are al letst as severe as those of London, it may 
nitaruly be supposed that the number of candidates 
rejected would at least be equal to those of our 
metropolitin: medical schools, Such, however, is 
very far from being the case, for, unflatteringly as il 
nity appear to our national pride, the candidates 
rejected are, proportionalc numbers taken into consi+ 
deration, less Chan one-third of those of the London 
medical schools,” 

Wis our unpleasant duty to notice the unworthy 
conduct of a few members of the profession, who, 
having no prospeets in their own country, seluet the 
Indian Medical Department for their field of work. 
Imperfeetly trained before entoing upen their pro» 
fessional education, and forgetful of the dignity of 
their profession, they disregard the usual ethical 
proprieties of practice, Medical etiquette ts little 
known in India, and the practice of reviling profes 
sional brethren is common, Tt is our opinion that to 
obtain better men (who are happily numerous) the 
Indian Medical Service should be remodelled. It is 
hizhly necessary fo separate the military from the 
civil medical service. A certificate of moral charac- 
ter should be produced by every candidate of good 
hirth and family, signed by at least three persons of 
atunding in society, and the minimum age of admis- 
sion should be twenty-six, ‘The young man who is 
intended for the medical profession ought to receive 
asound and liberal education, ‘To prevent the admis- 
sion of an inferior class of men into India, the sfan- 

“dard of genoral education and sound mental and 
~ 
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moral training should be raised, We need in Indi 
men of high general culture like Drs, MeTLennan, 
Don, Morehead, Peet, Ballingall, Arbuckle, Chonpe 
hell, Carter, Cook, Hojell, Blane, Weir, &e. of the 
Bombay Presidency, ornaments of their profession, 
whose high accomplishments and modesty have 
gained them the warm regard and respect of Muro. 
peans and natives who know them. Ino the Bengal 
and Madras Presidencies names are to be found 
equally eminent and honourable. Tt is needless ta 
say thal a majority of those who have entered the 
popular Indian Medical Servier indisputably are, as 
a rule, well educated, active, intellivent, kind-hearted 
and polite gentlemen. 

It is much to be regretted that a few, out af one 
or two scores of natives who have already entered 
the Indian Medical Service, or have gone to Fnyland 
to obtain an English qualification, have disnppainted 
their parents and friends by (heir irreyalar and undige 
nified conduct. As soon as they pass the necessiry 
examinations they think too highly of Uheir awn 
competence or sullicieney, and rest satistied with 
their present acquisition of knowledge, According: 
to Dr, Macnamara, “ utterly headless of family or any 
other ties, they entirely ignore even the existence: ol 
God, and live absolutely for self” Shallow minds like 
these should in future be subjected to a more severe 
course of mental training than is at present afforded 
them, so that parents might nol hesitate, as (hey do 
now, to send their children to England to give 
them the benefils of higher education. It is, however, 
desirable to stale that, considering their small num- 
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her, there are to be found among them young men 
“who are honour able, and fully equal to the most 
eninent surgeons in India. 

Since wriling the above, we notice the prevalence 
of a report that the subject of amalgamating the 
British with the Indian Medical Service has been 
under consideration, Considerable dissatisfaction has 
arisen owing’ lo rumours of this kind, which are dis- 
quicting to nalive candidates, who always slick to 
their own country No sane man would fora moment 
dveam of asking for the abrogation of a warrant (hat 
does not exclude Indian youths from entering the 
Service. When preference is given without distine. 
tion of easte or creed only to the most deserving, the 
amalgamation system is no bar, and we fail to see 
why it should be the chief drawback to entrance in 
the Service, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Rise of the Buddhist: Religion in Indias Founder of Thaldbisn - 
Chandraguptae Asoka --Foundation ot Hospitals Tuseriptions on 
the Rocks at Gimarandat Dinuli Raddhadase. Hs ehaitable 
Actye—Thy extaondinay cues Persecution and deeklne af the 
Buddbistaeligion in indie Chink | Lecaitiquity and coalition 
Ants and seionees statiomny:  Baridev te dmpoaverueat in pot ties 
— Medicalseets "Pieatnent of the atch while malar the intlaetse 
ab demons Materia Medtaa Conpheated Ee cnparons Fae + 
ant Te Scleame al Plysig Contetaptildle Qa ttawnt “tte 
Palo Anatomy Midwitesy  Stugay Mose Acapiie ine 
The Jews: ~Their fuowledge ol Medteine “Then sper ities. 
plactices—Leprosy Singers. Cusine see tian, 

The supetstilions practices and caregant preten 
sions of the Brahmins gave ise in Che sixth eentiay 
HOG. to the rival Buddhist religdou in Indic, wheel 
for conturies had an extensive influener, Ula new 
religion founded snd promised hy Baildlat, Babys, 
or Gotama is Buddhisin, 7Poolim is attthuted: che 
authorship of their saered setiptires., "The Bud 
dhists despised the Uiudoo priests, and rejected tie 
sacred Vedas. “Chey declared that the red Vedas 
were allered and corrapled by the Uathinias, andl were 
not lo be relied on as divine, “Phe Buddhist priests 
did not pretend like the Braluains tha they received 
their instructions directly fom the levity, but professed 
tha the saintly Sakya or Buddha was their auly 
instructor. The ancient Buddhists professed the he- 
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lief of one Supreme Being named Buddha, or, properly 
speaking, Adi-Buddha, whom they revered as the im~ 
mediate creator of all things, the self-created, eternal, 
self-existent, the creator of the world, and of all the 
Buddhas, “ AdisBuddha,” they say, was never seen. 
He is merely light.” The ideas of the ancient Bud. 
dhists as lo Adi-Buddha and other Buddhas may be 
learned from the following extract ~— 

 Tuddlia means iy Sanseut the wise, alsa, dat which ts known 
by wisdom, and it is one of the names which we give to God, whom 
we also call Adi- Buddha, beemtse he was before all, an is not created 
but is the creator, and the Danas Buddha were created by him 
andare inthe heavens, Sakya and the test of the seven heman Dud= 
dhas ave cauth-born or human. ‘These Jatter by worship of Buddha 
arrived at the highest eminence, and attained Mirvana Pad (he 
Were absorbed into Adi-Huddlu)"* 


According to the Buddhist scriptures seven pers 
sons gifled with divine wisdom instructed mankind 
in the Buddha marea, and became manusht or more 
tal Buddhas. Three were born in the sadyayaga, 
two in the éreda-yuga, one in the dwarpagugd, and 
one in present Aedisynga. The seventh and fast 
Buddha, also named Sakya, who founded and pro- 
pagated the religion of Buddha, was the first of the 
present sinful age (Aadfynea), Little or nothing 
isknown of Sakya’s six predecessors. ‘The Buddhist 
wrilings are silent as Lo Lheir doings. 

Sakya was born either at Gaaga Saugar or in 
Oudh in the sixth century before the Christian era, 
Ilis father was a sovereign of AZagadha or Behar, 
At the age af wenly he separated himself from the 


* Tlodgson’s Aitruhae and Religion of the Buddhists, [n 64 
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world, and retired to a solitary place lo practise 
penances, mortifications, &e, For these meditas 
tions he received inspiration from (he Divine Spirit, 
and became a Buddha, Ie first taught his doe. 
trines to ten faithful disciples, and then travelled 
over different parts of India to preach his doctrine, 
and died in Assam atan advanced age, The Hud. 
dhist faith rapidly spread over India, and frou thence 
extended (o thencighbouring countries. ‘The charit- 
able and benevolent spirit of the new religion was 
very favourable to ils progress, and contributed to 
explode the influence of Brahminical worship. ‘The 
Buddhist. doctrine was accepted by some of the 
rulers of India, among whom was the celebrated 
Vikramaditya, and the Buddhist missionaries propa. 
gated (heir faith in distant countries, as China, Japan, 
Burma, Thibet, Siam and Ceylon, where it still pre. 
vails, although not in its primitive pure slate. 
Chandragupla or Sandracottus, the celebrated 
Buddhist monarch, was contemporary with Alexander 
and Seleucus Nieator, ‘The latter became an ally 
of the Indian king, and gave him his daughter in 
marriage, {Te also sent Megasthenes as an ambas- 
sador to Palibothra or Patalipnira, a city on the 
Ganges, and the capital of Chandragupta, from 
whom Arrian and Strabo derived their information 
about India, Chandragupta was of mean and ob. 
seure orivin, IIe was the son of Nanda or Maha- 
padma Nanda by bis second wife of Sada extrac 
tion, According to other writers, Nanda’s queen fell 
in love with a handsome barber, and gave, birth to 
Chandragupta. He was the ruler of Prast?, and 
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Gangaride or Gandhari natidns in the neighbour. 
hood of the Ganges. He was a powerful king, 
having an army of 20,000 horses, 260,000 fool, 2,000 
chariols, and 4,000 elephants, 

Tu was succeeded by his son Bindusaro, who had, 
by his sixteen wives, one hundred and one sons. 
Among all the brothers, Asoka, otherwise called Prya- 
dasi, “ the beloved of the gods,” was most distin« 
guished for his piely, wisdom and acts of charity. 
This great and renowned Buddhist monarch of hudia 
flourished about the third century B.C. Devoted ta 
his people, religion, and acts of charily, this benef: 
tor of mankind caused Lo be erected numerous charit- 
able institutions. Ie provided asylums for the blind, 
crippled, and destitute, and hospitals for the sick, 
Tt was in the city of Patna, probably, that the first 
hospital was built by this pious monarch, Onee 
Asoka, hearing of the death of one ‘Tisse, inquired of 
what disease he died. Waving heard of the particu. 
lars of the afflictions created in him, he caused to be 
constructed at each of the four yates of the city a 
reservoir made of while chunam, and filled it with 
medicinal beverage, saying “Tet there not bea 
searcily of medicines to he provided daily for the 
priesthood,’ * 

Inscriptions on the rocks at Girnar near Juna- 
ghur, and at Dhauli in Katak, are the living 
monuments showing the benevolence of Asoki's 
paternal government, The following is Prinsep's 
translation of the medical edicts promulgated hy 


. e 
‘te Sues Lrauslation of the Mahawanso, vol be Yu 38. 
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Asoka, and preserved on the rocks of Girnar and 
Dhauli -— 

“Hyarywhee within the conquercd provinces of Raja Tiyadast 
the beloved of the gods, as well as in the pauls oceupidily the faith 
fulsuch ww Chola, Pida, Satiyapntia, and Ketdaputa, even ay hor 
as Tanbapannd (Ceylon) and incicever, within the dominions af 
Antiochus the Gieek (of which Andochus' generals ate the vutets) 
smoverywhere the heaven-heloved Piyadasl's double aysten of miedi- 
cal ald ts established, both medical aid for men and medical ald for 
animals: together with medicaments of all sorts, which awe suitable 
for men and suitable for animals, And wherever there is not (such 
provision), in all such places they me to be prepared, and to Te 
planted ; hoth rootediugs and herksy, wheresoever there iy not Gt pe. 
vision of them), invall such places shall they be planted" 

In this proclamation ofa Buddhist sovereign there 
is an allusion tothe Greek kings Antiochus, adévake 
Youa raja, Vom this it seems likely that Antio- 
chus was a contemporary of Asoka, and had furnied 
alliance with him, 

Buddhadaso was another Buddhist monarch, who 
was celebrated for his munificent acts of charity. 
"Te was amine of virtues and an ace of rehes” 
Among other charitable institutions, hospitals for the 
sick were erected hy bis commands, where physician 
skilled in medicine reecived appointments. Out 
of benevolence entertained towards the inhabitants of 
the island (Ceylon), the sovereign provided hospi+ 
tals, and appointed medical practitioners thereto, for 
all villages. ‘The raja, having composed the work 
‘Saratthasangaho, | containing the whole medical 


* Prinsep’s Zudiaa Anfiguities, vol. Uy pp. 14, 55, 
+ This work, which is composed in the Snnserit language, fy still 
extant. Native medical practitioners profess to consult it, 
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science, ordained that there should be a physician 
for every twice five (ten) villages, He set aside 
twenty royal villages for the maintenance of these 
physicians, and appointed medical practitioners to 
attend his elephants, his horses, and his army. On 
ihe main road for the reception of the crippled, de- 
formed and destitute, he built asylums in various 
places, and provided with the means of subsisting 
(those objects).”* 

He himself was perfectly skilled in the art of 
medicine. Ona certain occasion the benevolent 
monarch, secing a cobra de capello (sahanaga) 
stretched oul on a hill, found out the nature of his 
malady, and cured him by performing a surgical 
operation, The snake recovered, and presented him 
a “superlatively valuable gem.” A certain priest 
suffering from pains in his belly resorted to the raja 
for medical advice. The monarch enquired of him 
what food he had taken. The priest replied—" Rice, 
mixed with milk.” Being convinced that the cause 
of his illness was worms in the milk, he bled a horse 
whose illness required a vein to be opened, and gave 
the blood to the priest as medicine, which he swal- 
lowed, After a while the raja informed him that what 
he had swallowed was horse’s blood, The priest 
immediately threw it up, and with it some worms, 
and was soon free from his complaint. The raja 
then exclaimed—* By one puncture of my own sur- 
gical instrument both the priest afflicted with worms 
and the horse have been cured ; surely this medical 





* Tumow's Afaharyanso, vol. I, p 245. 
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science Is a wonderful onel? Other extrrordinary 
cures performed by the benevolent monarch are 
described in the Mabiwanso, 

His eldest son Upatisso founded hospitals for prep 
nant women, for the blind and the diseased ; and eon. 
structed alms-houses for the destitute and asylums 
for the crippled. 

The monarch Dhatuséno built hospitals, and pro- 
vided physicians for the sick and crippled, 

The vast empire of the Buddhist began to devline 
with the death of Asoka, Tn the third century 
the birthplace of Sakya was a wilderness”? In the 
sixth century the Buddhists were eruclly perseeutod, 
their places of worship defiled and destroyed, and 
they themselves were dispersed aud driven aut af 
India by the adherents of Brahina, who were chiefly 
instigated by Cumavilla Bhatta. In the same cen 
tury the last persecution was raised against the Bude 
dhists under the King Sudhauviut, who issued a pro. 
clamation “to put to detth the old men and children 
of the Buddhas from the bridge of Rant te the 
showy mounlains lel he who slays not be stad” 
Although the bigoted worshippers of Brahma suc 
ceeded in destroying the worship of Buddha in India, 
they failed in their attompls lo lotally destrey the 
Buddha scriptures. ‘The perseeuted Buddhists left 
their homes, and took refage in neighbouring coun. 
tries, where they received every protection, and 

ught to the uncivilized inhabitants the docrines 
a Buddha. Medical works written in the original 
Sansorit, but afterwards translated into other lane 


guages withsome modilicalions, were attributed by the 
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followers of Buddha to their saintly Sakya, and not 
to the Hindoo Dhanwantari. 

Let us now cast a rapid glance over the Chinese 
system of medicine, 

The vast empire of China is said to have existed 
for four thousand years. Its inhabitants were among 
the earliest civilized nations of antiquity, In some 
arts the Chinese had excelled their contemporary 
nations, They invented the compass and the art of 
printing, and manufactured glass and gunpowder at 
i very carly period. The study of astronomy seems 
(o have been attended to in the remotest ages. 

The Chinese always follow in the footsteps of 
their ancestors, and cling to their manners, cus- 
toms, laws, literature, &c. “ The student of the pre- 
sent day is poring over not the same letters merely, 
but the same books, the same maxims and laws, the 
same precepts and history in the very same expres- 
sions which the scholar of 2000 years ago studied. 
Here phrases of ceremony and maxims of life are 
slercolyped, government is stereotyped, and thought 
itself is s/ereotyped, and passes down from age to 
age unchanged. An original thought in their anti- 
quated literature would be like a foreigner on their 
forbidden soil—a suspected object, and interdicted 
by law.” Their boasted antiquity, their contempt 
for foreigners, and for their arls and sciences, and their 
national vanily, are great obstacles to improvement. 
In fact, they have neither retrograded nor advanced 
but have remained stationary for upwards of two 
thousand years, 

Confucius, or, properly speaking, Koong-foo- sise, 
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the chief of the Chinese philosophers, was the founder 
of the Chinese religion and philosophy. THe was a 
contemporary of Pythagoras, and was born about 
the year gs0 8.6. Tis numerous works aro highly 
revered by the Chinese, The religion founded and 
promulgated by him is accepted as the state religion, 
The doctrine of Buddha, called by the Chinese “9, 
and that of Zaex, has also many followers. 

Likeall the other sciences and arts among the 
Chinese, the healing art has, without any alteration, 
remained stationary for several centuries, Teta culti« 
vation seems to have been very little attended to, 
and the profession itself is not held in: high esti- 
mation by the Chinese, “We are not indebted to 
them for a single good invention or improvement. in 
the seienee and art of medicine. There are no 
medical schools in this extensive empire, with the 
exception of one at Pekin for the instruction of 
youths, ‘The number of practitioncrs is large, yet we 
searecly hear of a single individual of eminenes ar 
skill. in his profession. “They are said to hive written 
volumes which’ contain nothing interesting but mneh 
that is worthless, obscure, and unintelligible. After 
having received instructions from those already in 


practice, or after having obtained a superficial knows 


ledge from books, they assume for themselves the 
title of doctor, and practise the healings art without 
undergoing any examination, 

In drawing up prescriptions every physician is ob- 
Yiged to adhere and follow the preseribed forms. If, 
however, he departs from them by neglect, or-pre- 


scribes conscientiously according tu his own judg. 
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ment, and the patient cies, he is liable to punishinent. 
- Such an unjust-law is a strong barrier to improve- 
ment in practice... There are distinct physicians: for 
different. diseases. . Some diseases are treated by 
barber-surgeons, others by the:priests of /o and Tuou, 
who pretend to cure supernatutal diseases, All are 
allowed to practise unless they do. not deviate from 
‘the prescribed rules, 

In China, ‘as in Greece and Rome, the acct pro- 
fession was divided into sects that went by the name 
of their founders Chang-chung-king, Lew-show-chin, 
Le-tung, and Choo-tan-ke. The first declated that 
‘medicines: should be always given in large doses; 
the second chiefly employed bitters and refrigerants ; 
the third, like the followers of the Todd school, prin 
cipally used stimulants and tonics; and the fourth, 
like some of the old-fashioned doctors of the present 

: day, was never spar ing in the use of purgatives, aa 
ing-lancet, red-hot iron, blisters, &c. 
The Chinese, like the Hindoos and Wahanioiane. 
attribute several diseases tothe entrance of evil spirits 
into the body of the sufferer, for; the cure of which’ 
the priests. of Jo and Zou are chiefly consulted. 
“ Persons under the influence of demons, and ex- 
hausted with excessive pain, should have their noses ~ 
twisted, their face spat upon, their feet bitten, and 
their clbows burnt to pueen them from their, state 
of stupor.” . 

According to the Chinese mythology the Emperor 

Ching-nong was the first to discover the virtues of 
» medicinal herbs, B.c. 3216, Houangty was another 
“person who cultivated medigine B.C, 2637. The cele- 
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brated Shinnung, who was most skilled in medicine, 
is considered by the Chinese iu their prince of physi- 
clans, But Chang-ke was probably the first whe 
cultivated and improved the art ina systemade way, 
pe aag, Tiwaeto was their most slilfut surgeon, 
Ia in said to have “removed the eye-bull of a young 
prince, and having cut away the disused part, re- 
placed ite* On account of this and other wonderful 
cures he was deified aflerdeath.  Chinskwei wir 
other famous surgeon and skilful operator, [eis said 
to have been acquainted with the operation of pastro. 
tomy, Te practised it to remove disensed parts from 
the abdomen, 

The Proceedings of the Asiatic Society, part VIL, 
contains a notice of the celebrated work on Chinese 
medicine in forty volumes, entitled Chineehechan- 
ching, Meaning ‘an approved marking line of medical 
practice.” OF this seven volumes treat af nasalogy, 
Lee-ching; cight of phumacology, Zivefaies five of 
pathology, Shaug-han; six of surgery, MT aeke; and 
the remaining volumes are deveted to the diseases 
of womenand children. Chis is their principal work 
of reference in difieult citses. 

The materi median of the Chitest: is said to he 
very copious, Medicinal drups are divided tata 
heating, cooling, Lemperite, cud refreshing, Mor hot 
diseases cold remedias are recatmmended, and for caled 
diseases hot remedies, ‘The most extensive wark af 
their materia medio is enlled: Llewéseneecengeatan, cone 
sisting of fifty-two volumes, [ty distinguished 
author was Lishechen, The work contains not only the 


* China opened, vol. 11, pe £73. 
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names of almost every shrub, root, leaf, flower, fruit, 
and creeper, but also those of minerals, stones, in- 
sects, reptiles, fishes, the different parts and secretions 
and excretions of quadrupeds and birds, and many 
other disgusting things. The therapeutic virtues of 
no fewer than sixty-cight different kinds of fish are 
given, The properties and uses of every drug are 
also described, and their dose given. The work also 
contains 2935 different recipes. Of all the drugs 
ginseng root is considered by ihe Chinese as the 
universal remedy, “ the wonder of the world, and dose 
ofimmortality.” It isone of the ingredientsin almost 
all their prescriptions, Many virtues are ascribed to 
it, but it is much used asa tonic and aphrodisiac. Itis 
sold in China at an exorbitant price. Bathing, sham- 
pooing and rubbing the diseased part with embroca- 
tions and ointments are frequently resorted to by the 
Chinese. The sick and invalid alsotake advantage of 
mineral waters, whigh arc numerous in their country, 

The prescriptions of the Chinese are very compli- 
cated, cach containing from twenty to forty or a hun. 
dred ingredients. They do this on the supposition that 
one or more of the multifarious ingredients may act 
and produce a favourable effect. The Chinese prac. 
tilioners divide their prescriptions into the great 
prescription, the little prescription, the slow pre- 
scription, the prompt prescription, the odd prescrip- 
tion, the even prescription, and the double prescrip- 
tion, One of these he applicsaccording to his fancy 
to the cure of a particular disorder. 

They imagine that the upper part of the body be- 
longs to yang, and the lower to yiv, therefore the tops 

W 
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and upper party of the plants operate best on diseases 
of the upper half and the roots on those of the lower 
halfof the body, The bark is suited to diseases of the 
skin and flesh, and the pith of the tree to those of the 
visecra. 

Mr, Davis, in his History of China, gives the follow. 
ing as “the scheme of Chinese physic on which is 
based all their medical as well as. other theories” — 
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According to the fanciful speculations of the 
Chinese, sweet and yellow medicines belong to earth, 
and act on the stomach ; see and grees belong to the 
element wood, and they affeet the liver, &e. 

As a specimen of Chinese remedies nothing can 

. be more absurd and contemptible than the follow. 
ing "Tn case of nightmare do notat ance bring a 
light, or, going near, call out loudly to the sleeper; 

” but bite his heel or his big toe, and gently utter his 

hame; also spit in his face, and give him some 
ginger-tea to diink, le willthen come round; or 
blow into the patient’s ears through small tubes, pall 

out fourteen hairs from his head, make them into. 4 

twist, and thrust them inte his nose.” 





Be 
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The Chinese surgeon makes a:minute and -careful 
examination of the pulse in order to enable him to 
judge of the nature of a disease. In-some cases’ he 
examines the pulse for hours before writing a pre- 
scription, ‘A whole volume is sometimes devoted to. 
their mysterious doctrine of pulse, 
~ Of the internal structure of the human body the 
Chinese know nothing, They are totally ignorant of 
the position of the internal viscera, and do not even 
know the distinction between an artery and a vein, 
Reverence for the’ dead, religious prejudice, and 
dread of punishment prevent them from dissecting a 
human subject, As the Chinese preserve the bones 
of their ancestors, they avail themselves of the oppor. : 
tunity of acquiring a knowledge of the skeleton. Their 
knowledge of physiology is poor and meagre. Like 
the ancients they suppose that the arteries contain air. 
and not blood. 

Midwifery-is practised by females i in China, Male 
practitioners are seldom or never called’ in difficult 
délivery, When called, the practitioner, who is igno- 
tant of midwifery operations, trusts to. nature, and 
the administration of medicines internally, Thus 


; many females are allowed: to die without Opergiive: ® 


assistance, 

Their knowledge of surgery is extremely lows In 
many cases persons are left to die without surgical aid.” 
Like cowards they shrink at the very sight of blood. - 
‘Their ignorance.and cowardice, fear of losing reputa- 
tion, and’ prosecution for manslaughter if-the patient 
die, deter them from performing the simplest surgical 
operation, The Chinese .physician. will never yven-~ . 

’ : 


+132 
"ture to bleed or to remove at carious faoth, Surgical 
discases are generally treated by latrher-snrgeans, 
“The Chinese Irequently mike use of the icon, 
cautery or move for the alleviation ar removal of many 
painful affections. ‘The Chinese imosi is: the most 
downy fibre obtained from the stans of dlefeutesta 
mowxa rolled into conical-shaped masses. "The bast is 
firmly applied to the sent of disease, and the apes set 
on fire, when the whole consumes rapidly, Tt causes 
some pain, which however does not Ist tong. From 
‘China it was introduced into Barope, At present it 
is rarely employed on many parts of the Continent, 
Acupuncture is also freely employed by the Chinese 
for the removal of loeal pain, Tine metaiilie newddes 
are deeply introduced inthe muscles nese or dirough 
the seat of the disease, and left (here fora few minutes, 
hours or days, according ta the severity ar duration af 
the disease. Should theirinsertion eanse exerci 
ing painand irritation, they are inmediatuly disladgeds 
Tnoculation for the small-pox was pritctised: by 
the Chinese from an early period, ‘Thelrmethad eons 
sisted in inserting in one of the nostrils cotta waal 
“containing dried crusts of pustules, either reduce, te 
+ powder or rubbed down with alittle water, Sinee the 
“introduction of vaccinationin China hy Dr. Alexander 
‘Pearson, this mode is abandoned hy the Chinuse: 
_ We now come to Palestine, the land af prophets 
nd miracles. The Jows were a people litle advanced 
in general literature, sciences and fine arts, Although 
“these: alternately beloved and despised people of 
God had justly acquired for themselves the repus 
ot of teachers of religion, yet we meet with .the 
Bos : * 
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names of very few men of high literary or- scientific 
attainments; in fact “they were men in religion, and 
-children in everythingelse.” Someauthors assert that 
Moses and Solomon were perfect in all the sciences ; 
and arts, including medicine, They have even ven. 
tired to say that Hippocrates, the physician, and, 
Pythagoras, Plato, and Aristotle, the philosophers, 
pilfered from the writings of Moses and Salomon, 
But these charges, in the absence. of clear proofs, 
appear to be without, foundation. Like most other 
nations of antiquity, the Hebrew priests or Levites 
(so named from having been chosen from the ware , 
like tribe of Levi) were the physicians. All the 
Jearned professions were hereditary in that sacred 
tribe, Like the Hgytian priests, they exercised many 
functions, and were the sole masters of literature and 
seienee, ‘They acted as judges, lawyers, physicians, 
 &e. They received a certain portion from the pros 
duce of the land, and also derived their income from 
the. sacrifices of the Hebrews. Thus ‘maintained, | 
they gave medical advice gratis to the poor, ~The 
Jews first received their scanty knowledge of medi» 
cine and surgery from the Meyptians, At first their 
practice consisted of surgical manipulations, exter: 
nal applications, and aiding women at child-birth, but 
hy degrees they -became more acquainted with the 
svience and art of medicine, though not toany great. :" 
extent, The minor operations of ‘venesection and 
circumcision were practised by them at a very early 
period. ‘They also employed issues and setons, and 
splints. for keeping a fractured limb in positian,. 
Confident that too much drugging was injurious, they 
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trugted more to diet and hygienic means, Their 
“strict sanitary laws obliged them to bestow greater 
attention to the preservation of health than the eure 
“of disease, ‘The priests pretended to cure the sivk 
‘by prayers, enchantments, and supernatural mens. 
Besides these, they had recourse to amulets, the 
superstitious practice of wearing which was horcawed 
-from-the Egyptians. As physicians the priests had 
to enforce sanitation. The Jews were a “ people 
of lepers,” On the first appearance of Ieprosy inst 
‘person he was taken before the priest for examina. 
ction, If upon inspection he detected signs of luprosy, 
the poor sufferer was instantly put under his eare 
and supervision in a secluded quarter, shunned and 
‘despised by the community, and “ whenever he went 
forth into the abodes of men, he had to appear with 
his. clothes rent, his head bared, and his chin covered, 
-and to utter the doleful warning ‘Unelean, Uneleant' 
Tf the plague left him, he was cleansed by various and 
significant purifications, and restored again to all his 
rights as a member of the chosen community.” 
Under the protection and patronage of the Prole- 
mies a considerable number of Jews, who had taken 
_tefuge in Alexandria and other parts of Egypt, were 
not inferior to other nations vither in medicine or 
‘the'sciences, Amputation of limbs, exeision of tus 
mours, and other difficult surgical operations were 
> performed by them. Mentionis made in the Talmud 
f artificial teeth—a tooth that was put in,” “a 
goth govered with gold so ay to stop and hide the 
lacdy.” The operation in midwifery called the 
Cassatiatt.section, or hysterotomy, which consists in 
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opening the parieties of the abdomen. and womb to 
extract the child alive, was performed by the Jews. 
The following passage occurs in, one of their most 
ancient books called the Afishua:—*In the case of 
twins, neither the first child, which shall be brought 
into the world by the cut into the abdomen, nor the, 4 
second, can recvive the rights of primogeniture either 
as regards the office of priest or succession to pro- 
perty.” The success of the operation in saving the 
life of the child must have been great, for a law had 

_ been passed by Numa Pompillius, king of Rome, 
“forbidding the body of any female far advanced in 
pregnancy to be burnt until the operation had been 
performed.” The following passage from the Nidda, 
an appendix to the ‘Talmud of the Jews, shows that. 
the operation was also performed on the living mo- 

ther Tt is not necessary for women to observe the 

days of purification after the removal of the child 

through the paricties of the abdomen.” . The use of 

harcotics in surgery was long known to the Jews, in 

_,, proof of which we find in the Talmud the following, 

' passage" They gave him to drink «a potion which 
cast him ne a profound sleep, so that they were en- 
abléd to perform the operation of gastrotomy.” 
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Ancient Persia fis power and evtent{ts contyuest byt the Arabs > 
Persecution of Zoronstrians—Their Kmigeation ta Indic—They 
regnin their ancient prospenity-Their philantiaapy and benevol. 
ence—Signs of degencracy—~The ancient Magi <Thett learning 
and influence—Account of ‘Thuta, the fiat Physic faneTeat ot 
the capability of a person wishing Gr practie: the letling arl~Re- 
compenses lo be paid to successful ply sichime=Eyeptior and 
Greok Physicians in the Persian Comt—The Sasdaniitn Kingae 
Their love of lemning, 

We now turn to Persin, onee the great, magnificent 
and mighty empire; ils throne ones adored hy the 
illustrious Jamshed, Kaikhosrea, Shiavax, Custisp, 
Ardashir, Bahram and Noshirvan; its enterprisingt 
monarchs, by their brilliant conquests and formidable 
power (hrew the whole world hive confusion, sane 
threatened powerful Greeee tnd Ramey tt brave 


« kings Baharam and Sapor defeated aid captured the 


a Emperor or Khakun of China andthe Raman Bmperar 


Valerian; ils extent renelied “ from Thrace, and Cyte- 


® naica on the West Lo the Indus on the Mast, and fron 
‘phe Muxing, the Caucasus (or rather a ditth: below it}, 


the Caspian and the Oxus and Jaxartes on the North 
to Aathiopia, Arabia, and the Erythesan Sen on the 
South, and it embraced, in Kurape, Thrace and some 
of the Greck cities north of the Huxine; in Africa 
Egypt and Cyrenaica; in Asia, on the west Palestine, 
Pheanticia, Syria, the several districts of Asia Minor, 
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Armenia, Mesopotamia, Assyria, Babylonia, Susiana, 
Atropatene, Greal Media; on the north, [Tyrcania, 
Margiana, Bactriana, and Sogdiana; on the cast, 
*uropamisus, Arachosia and India (4. @, part of the 
Punjab and Scinde) ; on the south, Persis, Carmania, 
and Gedrosia; and in the centre of the east part, 
Parthia, Aria, and Drangiana.’* 

“ My father's kingdom,” says the younger Cyrus to 
Zenophon, “is so large, that people perish with cold 
atone extremily, while they are suffocated with heat , 
at the other.” 

Such was ancient Persia sand what do we see now ? 
A petty kingdom in a state of weakness and degeners 
acy, sunk in ignominy and infamy, and its modern 
rulers the despicable slaves of Russia. 

The last king of the Sassanian family of Persia, and 
of the Zoroastrian faith, was Yezdigard Sheryar, who 
wis crowned A.D. 63a, About this Line Mahome« 
danism was making rapid progress, and the Arabs 
who were pushing their conquests onall sides lost no 
ine in invading Persia, andafter many severe slrug- 
gles completely subdued its inhabitants. ‘The bat. 
tle of Nahavand decided the fate of Persia and the a, . 
splendour of the religion of Zoroaster— the sun set in 
the dominions of the unfortunate Yezdigard Sheryat 
A.D, 681. Torrents of barbarians from the sungy 
deserts of Arabia poured down upon the rich pro- 
vinces, ravaging and desolating the country, and 
spreading Mahomedanism by the sword. Cruel per- 
seculion continued. Zoroastrianism was nol toler. 


ny 


* Smith's Classical Dictionary. 
18 ' 
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ated; there was no ather alternative but teteeept die 
Koran or death by the swords of their finatied cone 
querors. Thousands of Zoroastrians daily deserted 
the religion of their forefathers, and embraced Ushi 
ism. In fact, Persia was foreed to reevive the elie 
gion of Mahomed? ‘The faith was promoted, hit not 
without an inhuman waste of blood, Buc there were 
many thousand devoted followers of the Zoroastiitn 
faith, who accepted neither the so-called religion tl 
Allah, nor preferred death by dhe hands of their fru 
cious conquerors. Devoted to dheir religion, they 
abandoned their dear fatherland, sure, alter setters ing 
many hardships, landed in India, and there heeame 
known as the Parsees. They settled dawn chielly 
as cultivators of the soil, and maintained fiendly 
relations with the natives of the country. ‘They 
were @ people simple in their habits and celebrated 
for loyally towards their rulers and) devotedness ba 
their religion which requires them to be faithfil« 
“All the wicked are corporeal Deujas wha heed 
not the Faith, All these heed not the Put who de 
not hear it. All these hear it not whe are anche, 
All those are unclean who are simnees.” Ven. Bvt, 
They also did not neglect Zoroster's rent Antonie 
homulé, hukhtévurasté, which means purity in theryeht, 
word and decd, "T lay hold on all goud honglis, 
words, and works, [abandon all vvil thoughts, 
words, and works.” All good thoughts, werds 
and works lead o Paradise. All evil thonzhits, wards 
and works lead to hell.” “T praise the thought which ps 
good, I praise the word which is gand, | praise the 
work which is good.” This is the very foundation 
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upon which the whole structure of their veligion 
resls, It was by observing this true and guiding. 
principle that their ancestors in India rose from ob- 
scurity (o fame. After undergoing many vicissiludes 
they distinguished themselves above the Hindoos 
and Mahomedans by their industry and civilization. 
Leven under Mahomedan and Tlindoo rule they reach. 
vd lo great eminence and iese Lo honour, and under 
the protection of British power in India they re- 
covered theirancient prosperity. By their commercial 
enterprises they soon acquired wealth and influence, 
which they applied to charitable purposes. To 
provide fuad and shelter for the indigent, to mi- 
nister lo the wants of the sick, and lo soothe 
the pains of a dying man are deeds considered 
highly meritorious. ‘The impulse of philanthropy to 
help the poor and distressed is remarkable, In fact, 
their prophet enjoins on them the duty of benevol- 
ence, “Keep ready feet, hands, and understand. 
ing, O Mazdayagnians, Zarathustrians, for the per- 
formance of good works according to the law and the 
commandment; for the avoidance of unlawful, for« 
hidden, wicked works, Accomplish here good deeds ; 
afford help to the helpless.” Vis. XVvit., VV. 1 to 5. 
© With purity and good-mindedness will I support 
your poor.” Yas, XXXIV. V.§. “Let the wicked 
riches be extinguished through their badness,” 
Yas, XLVUL, Vv. ro. “And the kingdom (we give) lo 
Ahura when ae offer succour to the poor.” K, Av, 
Pp Is v.94. “Charity which feeds the poor, praise 
we’ KAS VIL p. 26, v7." If we compare a 
Parsee with a TTindoo or a Mahomedan equally 


® Spieg gel's Avesta, uanslated by Bleek. 
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wealthy, we shall find the one the prince uf Therality 
and munificence, and the other the eavetous mise 
who amasses a good deal, and uses but litdes Che 
crying wanls of the poor of all castes and reeks 
have always met with a warn respanse fem the 
former. ‘The relief unostentatiously piven ta din: 
tressed Parsee families, chiefly by men in the apper 
ranks of life is highly creditable to them. Sit fam 
suljee Jejeabhoy, the first Parsee Baronet, hits reu- 
dered his name immortal by his princely manitiecnes, 
amounting to Rs. 25,00,000,  Othermenhers af the 
venerable family of Sir Jamsetjec are alsa renawnrd 
for their public benefuetions. The late Sir Cawisjer 
Jehangir Readymoney, whose ineestors were 
celebrated for acts of purest clunity, win sways 
ready with his purse in responding te) Che viuiens 
appeals made on behalf of charity. Dinshaw 
Manockjee Petit, Esq. and Nusserwanjee Manaek jou 
Petit, Esq. the worthy and respeeted sans ol the 
late Manockjec Petit, are not less renowned for thei 
good qualities, their private: charity, and dteir trie 
liberality in aiding the poor and distressed “Cheis 
contributions to chiuitable purposes are dinevininite 
and unostentiutions, and are never made merely tu 
please certain classes af people. Towonld lnedon edger 
to our present object to mention the names ol 
many others who enjoyed great celebrity: down tas 
late period, We regret to notice, however, Haut at lew 
members of well known Parsee families, Wot possess 
ing the yoo’ qualities and lacking: the mercantile 
spirit of their forefathers, are a set of dull sand 
dyspeptic men, wasting their liven in enervatings 
idleness. 
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Here we trust to be pardoned for a little digres- 
sion, With regret it must be observed that the 
moral and social condition of the Parsees has of 
late shown signs of agradual decline, ‘The predic. 
tion of Dosabhoy Frunjec, Esq., C.S.1, that “ the 
Parsees ol twenty years hence will stand far higher in 
the scale of civilization than even those of our own 
school,” is unfortunately not verified, The Parsees 
are becoming more uropeanised in their dress, but 
nol in their manners, education, and mental culture, 
In physical power the Parsces have degenerated, 
suicide is on the increase, and symptoms of prema. 
ture decay manifest themselves, The evil of habitual 
reliance on the purse of relations and friends is on the 
increase. Marriage has of late hecome a trade with 
the lazy and the effeminate, the educated and the un- 
educated youths. The sooner the Parsees discourage 
this, the better will it be for their own name and 
fame, and for the welfare of their co-religionists, 
Scandal and lying have begun to creep insidiously 
into the morals of a nation whose ancestors were 
eminently distinguished by their love of truth, A 
fondness for medicinc among young Parsee gentle- 
men and ladies may indeed be now considgred the 
rule rather than the exception. Can nothing be done 
by the leading Parsees to put down the train of 
evils which threaten to extirpate the remnant of a 
race once the terror of the surrounding nations? 
Why do not the Parsee Dustoors* who occasionally 








® Paty spit and party disputes have led to Uhe recognition of two 
Dustoors or high paiests in Bombay, who being dependent and par 
tind (0 (helt own supporters cannot command the respect of all 
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give rumbling discourses on Faurvardaganand Gahan 
bar feasis, preach morality to their people ? ‘This 
first and chief duty ought net to have been ignored 
or neglected. Morality cannot be mainttined without 
religious education. 

Tt must not however be supposed fram the above 
remarks that we speak thus of the whole Parsee ¢um- 
munily; they are intended) only for those deluded 
youths who scem lo have entirely forsaken the noble 
virtues of their ancestors. We repeat that the rem» 
nant of the ancient Persian rece in India is) still: far 
above the Hindoos and Mahomedians in point of civi- 
lization, learning, enterprise, philanthropy and bene. 
volence, but to brings them to the status of Kuropean 
socicly, a thorough and sweeping reformation and a 
sound education are highly needed. 

We have no wish (o discuss the qnestion of female 
education, Jivery right-minded man is convinced of 
its value, It is defective, but is advancing, and has 
done a good deal to dispel the darkness, superstition, 
and ignorance whieh had prevailed among Parsee 
women, “The fervent hopes expressed hy Dosabhoy 
Franjee, Esq., CS.L, in his £7estory of the Pursees, 
that “with the increasing sense of the responsibility 
of educating fomates, and the great encouragement 
and support the scheme receives from all quarters, the 
Parsee female of a quarter of a century hence will 
rise far superior in intellect to their sisters of preced« 
ing generations,” are nol totally realised. Allhough 
no small credit attaches to the oriyinators of the 
moyement which has for its object to diffuse the 
light and the blessings of education, the success 


ok 
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attending it has certainly fallen short of their antic- 
* pations, Female education in India is still in its in- 
fancy, and il docs not scem destined long (o remain 
in the same unsatisfactory condition, We venture Lo 
chope that those concerned in the causo of female 
education will, instead of making glowing reports, 
give much attention Lo intellectual culture in order to 
raise the social and moral condition of the Parsee 
females. The friends of female education ought to * 
impress upon their weak minds that education does 
not wholly consist in reading, writing, singing, and 
imitating the dress of other nations, but has loftier 
aims. Tight boots and belts must be altogether 
discarded as producing deformity, and as interfering 
with health and the comfort and freedom of action, 
In short, we contend that their mental, moral, and 
physical training ought to reccive equal attention. 
That healthy exercises should form a fart of the 
education of girls no one can deny, We entirely 
agree wilh Dr. Chapman when he says— Youth 
should be the period of the exuberance of young 
life ; observing, and yet frolicsome, health.getting, 
and grace-obtaining, and strength-winning’; whereas 
girls’ youth is imprisoned in buckram, set fast in 
slays, straight-laced and sour-visaged. This is 
altogether wrong, Let Nature, and their nature, 
have. free play, and Ict them haye all .the en- 
joyments, recreations and exercises that are suitable 
at their period of life; and are consistent with virtue 
and modesty, Take their {cet out of the stocks, and 
their hands out of the gyves, and their waists out of 
the prisons in which your false method of education 
has placed them ; and your, daughters will grow up in 
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Y 
health, and strength, and beauty, and then song 
and daughters will swe a healthy infaney and child. 
hood; and so the human stock will be improved 


generation after genenition.” 


The ancient Persians were a people nuch advanced 
in sciences and arts. ‘The two chief and wealuiiest 
cities of Porsia—Pasargadia and Persepolis -were 
the primitive seats of learning. Mor centuries the 
knowledge of philosophy was possessed exclu. 
sively by the Magi, who were au influential order 
of priests, and also the professors of education in 
Persia, ‘They instructed children of the reyal fa- 
mily, interpreted omens and dreams, performed the 
various religious rites and coremonies, and were pro- 
bably the doctors of the people. “They were besides 
the expounders of the Divjne will, All judicial and 
religious affairs were in their possession. ‘They were 
consulted by kings, and had influence: upon the 
affairs of the State. “The Maggi, eld in course gars 
ments, and living with the greatest frugality, resem 
ble rather the preeursors of Messith than the cour. 
tiers whe flatter che pride of kings, and who make ase 
of their religion for their particular views.” Mor their 
services to the country they enjoyed special privd- 
leges or favour. ‘The learning of the Magi must have 
had great influence on the study of philosophy, “The 
wise men of the Kast” were the Persian Magi, Pliny, 
the naturalist, frequently makes mention of them, 
Eveh the envious Greeks, who were the greatest 
enemies of the Persians, thus confess: Whatever 
we Greeks receive from the barbarians,” meaning the 
Persians, “we improve and perfect.” Pythagoras, 
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Plato, Democtitus, Hermippos, Pyrrho, and many 

. other Greek philosophers were pupils of the Magi. 
The present Magi, or the Dustoors and Mobeds of 
the Parsees, whose ancestors had previously been in 
wadvance of the laity in the exercise of the sciences 
and arts, and had once a partial control over the most 
- powerful Persian monarchs, have gradually degener- 
ated from their high positions, The Dustoos or 
high pricsis have always been respceted for their 
learning and good qualitics. Those of Poona are 
pre-eminent for their public spirit, independence, 
impartiality and learning. The Mobeds with few 
exceptions are ignorant and illiterate, and have 
degraded socially and morally. “Ignorant and un- 
learned as these priests are, they do not and cannot: 
command the respect of the laity.” So writes Dosa- 
bhoy Framjee, Isq., C. 8, L, author of the History 
of the Parsees. And'why is this? The only answer 
to be given is, that this disgraceful state of things is 
caused by the Behdins (laity) theiroppressors, who do 
not even consider them on a footing of equality with 
themselves. The priests receive the misesable fee of 
onc or two annas for reciling—" parrot-like”—all the 
chapters of a portion of the sacred writings, and 
for this wretched remuneration they are expected to 
become the spiritual guides of the Parsecs) Their 
poverty and loss of power on the one hand, and the 
unworthy and overbearing conduct of the Behdins 
on the other, have given tise to discontent among 
thom, Conscious of their own low position in society, 
they show disregard for their sacred duties, and some 
of them follow other trades and professions, To the 

» 
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diseredit of the Parsees there stra to be found among 
their priesthood, contractors, brokers, canfeationers, 
cooks, liquor-sellers, auctionericrs, turhandd-folders, 
&e, We would strongly advise the wealthy Parsees, 
by whom charily was seattered with pach lavish profi» 
gion during: the late share muni tints without distin» 
tion of caste or creed, fo remedy the existing evil by 
improving their order of priesthoad. They should 
bear in mind that “ charity begins at home, 

We find from the saered literature of the Parseus 
that Thrite was the first person skilled) in medicines 
Vargard Xx. of the Vendidad gives: an account of 
this physician.* 

“Zarathustra asketl AhureMazda, Heavenly, 
Ioliest, Creator of the corporeal world, Pare! Who 
ig the first of the meuskilledin medicine ? OF the act 
ing, of the sovereign, of the able, of the brilliant, of 
the strong, of the firsteestablished, who kept back 
sickness to sickness, death to death; who kept back 
Vazemndagti; who kept back the heat of the fire 
from the hady of men?” 

Then answered AhureMazdie: Thrita was the 
first of men, O holy Zarathustra, of he healing, of 
the active, of the sovereign, of the able, of the bril- 
Nant, of the strong, of the firsleestahlished, who kept 
back sickness lo sickness, wha kept bagk death to 
death, who kupt back Vacemndengti, the heat of (he 
fire from the body of men, Ne desired a means as 
a favour from Khshathra-vairya, to withstand sick» 








The Fagard contains « few passages which scem to have. been 
interpolated, ri 


* 
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ness, to withstand death, to withstand pain, lo with. 
stand fever-hcat, to withstand the evil rotienness 
and the dirt which Anramainyus has brought to the 
bodies of men. Then brought I forth, I who am 
Ahura-Mazda, the healing irccs, many hundreds, 
many thousands, many tensof thousands, round about 
the one Gaokerena, All praise we, all laud we, all 
pray we here to this body of the man, Sickness I 
curse thee, death I curse thee, pain I curse thee, fever 
I curse thee, wickedness I curse thee.” 

“ Through whose increase do we smite the Druj?” 
"We smite the Druj through increase.” 

“ Whose reign is strengthening for those like us, 
O Ahura?” 

“T combat sickness, I combat death, 1 combat 
suffering, I combat fever, I combat evil corruption, 
the dirlwhich Anramainyus has created in the bodies 
of these men; I combat all sickness and all death, 
all Yatus and Pairikas, all theslaying, wicked 
(Dacvas). Hither may the wished-for Airyéma come 
for joy to the men and women of Zarathusira, For 
joy for VOhu-mand; may he grant the reward to be 
desired after the law. I wish the good purity of the 
pure, Great be Ahura-Mazda. May Airyémf, the 
desirable, smite every sickness and death, all Yatus 
and Pairikas, all the slaying, wicked (Dacvas),”* 

In the seventh Fargard of the Vendidad it is cx- 
pressly enjoined that a person intending to practise 
the healing art should first make a trial on the idola- 
tors, and if found unsuccessful three Limes, is incap- 


ae eee 





* Spiegel’s Aves/a, translated by Bleck, 
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able for ever Lo practise among the Mazdayagnians 
(those who invoke the Supreme Being). The feos 
to be paid Lo successful physicians are also fixed ace 
cording to the rank of their patients == 


© Creator! When the Maadayaenians wish to make themselves 
physicians, whom shall they fiat cure, the Saevayaeniany or the 
Mazdayaguians 2” 

“Thenfanswered Abma-Maada: They shall make trial of heal- 
ing on the Dacvayagnians hefoie the Mazdayacnians. If he begins 
to cut a Daevayagnian for the fist time, and he dies; if ha begins to 
cul a Dacvayagnian for the second time, and he dies; iM he cute a 
Daevayaenian fora third tne, al he dies, then ix he ingapable for 
ever. ‘The Muaadayagnians shall not ty (consult) hin afterwards ; 
he shall nat cat the Mavdaynenians 5 he shall not wound hy cutting. 
Tf the Maalayaenians afterwards try him, if he cuts the Maadayage 
nians, if he wounds them by cutting ; then shall he atone for the wound 
of the wounded (man) with the punishment of the Baddhowarsta, If 
he begins to cut a Dacvayacninn for the first time, aud he recovers ; 
if he cuts a Daevayagninn for the second time, and he recovers ; if he 
cus 4 Daevayagnian for the third ding, and he recovers ¢ then {4 te 
capable for ever, According to (their) wish shall the Mazdayagniaes 
afterwaids make ial of hin s he shall cut the Muzdayaeuiany wet he 
pleases ; he shall heal them by cutting at its will, 

Lothim cure a priest fora pious blessing. Tet him cure dhe mas 
tor of v house forthe value of namallbeast of burden Tet him eae 
the ruler of a clin for the value of a middle-sized beast of Iueden. 
Tet him cure the chief ofa tibe for the value of a lage beast of 
Duden, Let him ewe the ruler ofa territory for dhe value of a 
chariot with four oxen, Lf hie fist emes the mistess of a house, 
then a femalenss is his vewad. Tf he cmes the wife of the chief of 
clan, then a cow it hisaeward, Th he caes the wift af dhe chief 
ofa dibs, then a mare is his sewatd, [ft he cies the wile of the 
ruler of adistiet, dena lemile camel is his reward. “Let him ace 
a boy from the village for dw price of a loge beast of Luvden. Let 
him cure a large beast of Tnnden for the price of a middkesized 
beast of burden. Let him cme a midlle-szed beast of lumen for 
the price of a small beast of burden. Let him cure a small benat 
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of burden for the price of small animals, and small animals for the 
price of food, When many physicians como together, O holy Zara 
thustra | Physicians with knives, physicians with herbs, physicians 
with holy sayings, then is it the most healing among physicians who 
uses the Manthta-Qpenta as a 1emedy,.”* 6 

' All literary and religious books of the ancient Per- 
sians, with few exccplions, were burnt after the con. 
quest of Persia by Alexander, and most of those which 
escaped destruction were finally destroyed by ihe 
Arabs. [tis only from the Greek, Roman and Maho- 
medan writers we derive the greater part of our know- 
ledge of Persian history, but their statements should 
be reccived with caution. The Grecks boast that the 
Persian kings appointed Greek physicians to their 
courts on account of their superior skill, Allowing 
this, as we arcled to believe, it is not to be supposed 
that there were no Persian physicians of high pro- 
fessional standing in their own country. Zarathustra, 
their prophet, ordains: ‘Let the physician improve 
and render himself more skilful: his business is to 
give health.” The famous physician and Sanscrit 
scholar Barzouych twice visited India to become 
acquainted with the literature of the Hindoos, and to 
collect specimens of Indian medicinal drugs, Among 
the numerous Sanscrit works he brought with him from 
India, were the celebrated Fables of Pilpay, which he is 
said to have translated into Pehlvi at the request of 
Noshirvan the Just. The other Sanscrit works were 
translated into Persian cither by him or the learned 
Buzerjmeher. The Persian kings may have followed 
the fashion of the times, as is now in the countries of 
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Hurope, to consult forcign practitioners. They soem 
to haye employed not only Greek but Mgyptian physi 
cians. Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, requested king 
Amasis to send him the best eye-doctor from ligypt. 
An oculist of great repule and skill was chosen oul of 
the kingdom, and ordered to proceed to the court of 
Persia, The order was oheyed, but the Ngyptian doc. 
tor, separated from his family, and sentouttoa foreign 
country, medilated vengeance against Amasis, Na 
sooner he had obtained influencewith Cambyses than 
he entered into intrigues, which resulted in the subjuga- 
tlon of Egypt by the Persian king, Darius attached 
several Egyptian physicians to his court, as we learn 
from Herodotus himself. Cyrus the Ider had the 
best physicians in the world (not only for himself, but 
for those who wore in want of them), whom he highly 
honoured, and favoured with many rich gifts. “T do 
not consider,” said he, “those who possess most and 
keep guardover most lo be the happiest men’? We 
learn from Terodotus that Democedes, the Crotonian, 
was physician to King Darius. In his early days he 
had studied medicine, and practised first at Crotona 
and then at ZEgina. [le was afterwards the medient 
adviser of Polycrates, the Creek tyrant of Samos, snd 
was captured among the slaves and detained as a 
prisoner by the Persians. An amusing story of thig 
physician is thus told by Herodotus »—~ 

“Daring while leaping fom his howe while hunting, (wisted his 
fool, and it was twisted with sueh violenee (hat the ancle+bone was 
dislocated; ancl at first thinking he had about hin those of the Egyp- 
ang who had the fist reputation for skill in the healing art, he made 


uso’of thelr assistance, Hut they, by twisting the font, and using 
force, made the evil worse ; and‘from the pain which he felt, Datlus 
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lay seven days and seven nighis without sleep, On the cighth day, 
as he still continued vory bad, some one who had before head at 
Sardis of the skill of Democedes the Ciotonian, made it known to 
Darius ; and ho ordered them to bring lum as quickly as possible. 
They found him among the slaves of Orates, altogether neglected ; 
and brought him fonwaid, ciagging fetters behind him, and clothed 
inaags. As he stood before him, Datius asked him whethor he 
understood the ait, Jc denied that he did, fearing lest, if he dis- 
covered lumself, he should be altogether precluded from retmning to 
Greece. But he appeared to Darius to dissemblo, although he was 
skilled in the art; he therefore commanded those who biought him 
thither to bing out whips and goads, Whereupon he discovered him- 
solf, saying that he did not know 1t perfectly, but having been intimate 
with a physician, ho had some poor knowledge of the art. Upon 
which, when Darius put himself under his care, by using Grecian 
medicines, and applying lenitives of the violent remedies, he caused 
him sleep, and in a little time 1estored him to Is health, though he 
had before despaired of even recovering the use of his foot. After 
this cure Datius presented him with two paits of golden fetters, but 
Democeces asked him, if he puposely gave him a double evil becatse 
he had restored him to health. Daius pleased with the speach, sent 
him (o his own wives ;and the eunuehs, inuoducing him, said to the 
women thal this was the man who had saved the king’s life; where 
upon each of them, dipping a goblet into a chest of gold, presented 
Demoeedas with such a munificent gift, that a servant, whose name 
was Sciton, following behind, picked up the stateis that fell from the 
goblota, anc collected a Jarge quantity of gold.”* ' 


From this tine Democedes was much liked and 
respected, and was admitted Lo the king’s table, But 
he, not considering it a great honour to become a 
{riend of the king, chose to live in his native country, 
He preferred freedom and poverty Lo slavery and 
riches, and by some stratagem effected his escape. 
The Persians went in pursuit of him, and when they 
reached Crotona, they found himin the market and 








* History of Herodotus, by IL. Cary, pp 224, 225. 
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seizedhim. Somvof the Crotonians, who greatly feared 
the power of the Persians, were inclined to give him 
up, but others began beating them with slicks (hough 
they expostulated with them in these words ~ Men 
of Crotona, have a care what you do, you are rescuing 
aman whois a runaway from the king ; how will King 
Darius endure to be thus insulted P Tow ean what 
you do end well if you force this man from us? What 
city shall we sooner attack than this? What sooner 
shall we endeavour to reduce to slavery 2? With 
these menacing words they set sail from Crotona, and 
after suffering many hardships returned to Persia, 

Another Greck named Apollonides of Cos was 
physician to Artaxerxes Longimanus. He was‘eruelly 
pul to death for his intrigues, 

Artaxerxes Mnemon had two Greck physicians, 
Polycritusof Mende and Ctesias, as his medical atton- 
dants, The latter is said lo have healed the wound 
received by that princein the batileof Cunaxa. Tewas 
the contemporary of [ippocrates, and a deseendant 
of the family of theAsclepiade, Ctesias hid been first 
the physician of Cyrus the younger, whom he ace 
companied in his expedition against Artaxerxes, and 
was taken prisoner in the battle of Cunaxa. Tearing 
ofhis surgical skill Artaxerges placed himself under his 
care, and was successfully cured of his wound, Te 
was afterwards appointed as his first physician, in 
which capacity he resided in’ Persia for seventeen 
years, during which he wrote a history of Persia, 
India, Babylon and Assyria, and also many Ueatises 
on’medicine, 

The Fourth Hippocrates was physician to Roxana, 


he 


® 
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queen of Alexander the Great, and daughter of King™ 
Darius Codomannus, 

During the Sassanian dynasty founded by Arda- 

shir, the Magian religion, which had been corrupted 
and mixed with idolatry by a number of unbelievers, 
was reformed, arls and sciences were protected, 
schools were founded, and philosophers and physi- 
cians, who {rom every part of the world resorted to 
Persia, received every encouragement from the en- 
lightened dynasty. In short, the Sassanian kings 
liberally patronised the arls and sciences, The Per- 
sian king Baharam was not less solicitous for the 
cultivation of literature and science in his dominions, 
He himself went to Canoje in disguise to study the 
laws, religion, &c, of the Hindoos, The number of 
Greck physicians began to increase in Persia after 
the capture of the Roman Empcror Valerian by 
Saporl, The queen of Sapor, who was the daughter 
of the Emperor Aurelian, brought with her many 
Greck physicians, Sapor built the city of Nisapur” 
in honour of her favorite queen, which became cele- 
brated asa great scat of learning. A Greek school 
of medicine was founded in this city, which sent forth 
many renowned men, such as Hareth-ibn-Kalda, who 
first seltled ai Mecca as a $ractitioner, but was 
afterwards appointed by Abu-Beker as his physician, 
and Bactishua, physician to the Kaliph Almansur, 
at whose request he translated several Greek and 
Persian books into Arabic. Noshirvan was a great 
patron of learning. He invited several men of letters 
to his capital from other kingdoms, and ordered , the 
best foreign works to be translated into Persian: 

20 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Zarathustra Spitaman—The age in which he lived-Tlia birth and 
parontage—LZJis early career ~-Lfe communicates his Divine mis« 
sion to king Gustasp—Iis persecutions—Gustagp becomes a 
zealous convert to the Zoroastrian faith--Rapid spread of the new 
religion—Assassinntion of Zainthwsua—Iis monotheism——LTis 
sacred writings-—LTis extant works—Avesta and Tygiene. 


We shall now proceed to give the life of an indi- 
vidual of considerable Jearning in his age, and of 
extraordinary genius, whose astonishing powers and 
performances have always been admired by the most. 
profound philosophers and literati in all ages and in 
every country of the civilized world, We speak with 
due reverence of Zarathustra Spitaman, the founder 
of the pure and sublime Magian religion, and the 
Prophet and Legislator of the Parsees, ‘The Zari 
thustra Spitaman of the Zend Avesta, deservedly sure 
named the Great, is also known as Zoruanter, Zur 
tosht, Zarades, and Zerdusht. "Che aye in whieh he 
lived, and the place of bis birth, are not exactly known, 
Ee is supposed to have flourished about the year 
§§0 B.C, and 10 have been contemporary with Darius 
Hystaspes, whom some authors confound with Gus« 
lasp. We are told by some that there were two 
remarkable persons of this name, the one supposed 
tobe the founder, and the other the reformer, of 
the Magian religion. Others are of opinion that in 
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ancient times the head of the Magus or high priest 
was known by the appellation of Zarathustrotemo. 
Hence the confusion of dates regarding his age, I 
is nol a matter of certainty, but il is most probable 
that he lived in the reign of Gustasp, about fouricen 
centuries before the Christian cra, in the city of Rai 
(Zend Ragha), situated on the bank of the river 
Dergic (Zend Darijaya). . 

He was descended from a noble family. His fa- 
ther’s name was Poroshaspa, and his mother’s nama 
Doghdo. Itis said that Poroshaspa received from 
an angel a cup of wine. He drank it off, and his wile 
soon afler became pregnant. In the sixth month of 
her pregnancy Doghdo received a warning ina dream, 
for which an astrologer was consulted, who inter- 
preted il tomean that she would become the mother of 
ason destined to check the carcer of Paganism, and to 
found a religion at once pure and marvellous, After 
the full period she bore a son to Poroshaspa. The 
devas (devils) trembled, and the “priest and prophet 
of the idols” and the wicked and irreligious were 
thrown into confusion, The impious and cvil-doing 
worshippers of the Devas, getting alarmed, made 
several attempts to destroy the infant, who miracu. 
lously escaped on all occasions, The hand of Pro- 
vidence frustrated their evil designs, “We find it 
stated,” says Pliny, “that Zoroaster was the only 
human being who ever laughed on the same day on 
which he was born, We hear, too, that his brain 
pulsated so strongly that it repelled the hand when 
laid upon it, as presage of his future wisdom.”* , 
ae Pliny's Natural istory, Book VII, 
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Nothing is known of his carly education. We 
are informed that he visited Chaldea lo become a 
disciple of the Chaldean: siyzes and acquire a know. 
ledge of their writings, But this is a mere conjec 
ture. Waving attained the age of thirty, Zoroaster 
retired lo the Alburz mountains. Tere he spent 
ten years of his life in meditation and prayer, living 
entirely on milk ar cheese, Ti his fortieth year he 
appeared before King Guslasp with the sacred fire 
called “ Ader Boorzin Meher” in the one hand, and 
a cypress tree in the other, On being asked the 
object of his visit, he ammounced his divine mission in 
the following terms ~The Almighty God hiws sent 
me to you, and has appointed ine a prophet to grtide 
you in the path of truth, virtue, and piety? And 
added :— Learn therites and doctrines of the religion 
of excellence. Yor without religion (here cannot: be 
any worth ina king?’ ‘Thus, by a few pathetic words, 
the Prophet: prevailed upon the greatest menareh 
of his age to receive the religion of God. At first 
Zarathustra was looked upon with suspicion, and hud 
to encounter opposition from the courtiers of Cus. 
tasp, Te was even accused of heresy and magic, 
and thrown into prison, That he was exposed: to 
severe persecution there ean be ne doubt, far he says 
in the Gatha Ustavaiti~m ‘To what country shall | 
go? whore shall Tlake my refuge? what country is 
sheltering the master (Zrathustray and his compa. 
nion? None of the servants pay reverence to me, 
nor the wieked rulers of the country. [low shall | 
worship Thee further, living Wise? 
: 8 Bindousi, 
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“T know that Iam helpless, Look at me being 
amongst few men, for I have few men (I have lost 
my followers, or they have left me) ; I implore Thee 
weeping, thou living God, who grantest happiness as 
a friend gives @ present to his friend. The good of the 
good mind is in thy own possession, Thou True |* 

How the Prophet frustrated theattemptsof the devils 
io destroy him and the worship of one God may be 
learnt from the nineteenth chapter of the Vendidad. 

Zarathustra, by performing several miracles, soon 
gained the confidence of the king and his councillors, 
who bowed to him as their Prophet and Legislator, 
and became zealous converts to the new faith, To 
his miracles and prophecies it is not necessary to 
advert in these pages. By the combined efforts 
of King Gustasp and his loyal subjects, Zoro- 
astrianism rapidly spread through the vast Persian 
empire, In the first Fargard of the Vendidad are 
enumerated 16 Aryan countries throughout which 
the Zoroastrian religion was propagated. Gustasp 
even refused lo pay an annual tribute to Arjasp, king 
of the proud, idolatrous, and warlike Scythians (Tu- 
ranians), unless he and his countrymen forsook ido- 
latry and received the Zoroastrian religion. The war- 
like barbarian, disliking the worship of one Supreme 
Being, suddenly invaded Bactriana with a strong 
force, stormed and pillaged Balkh, and Baraturut, 
one of the Turanian generals, stabbed Zarathustra to 
death while praying ina fire-Lemple. The Prophet 
performed his last miracle by throwing his string of 

* Tang's Lissays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion 
of the Parsces. : 
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beads al the perpetrator of the bloody deed, who in. 
stantly fell lifeless on the spot. Gustasp hastily col- 
lected an army, attacked the Scythians, defeated 
them opmpletely, and slaughtered them by thousands 
to avenge the murder of Zarathustra, ‘The life of the 
king of ‘Turan was not afterwards spared. 

Zarathustra is said Lo have had more than two huns 
dred disciples, andamong them such menas Mediomah 
his cousin, Isfandiar the son of Guslasp, and the tivo 
most learned brothers of the Havogava family, named 
Turshostar and Jamasp. All took part in converting 
the Persians and other nations from the worship of 
idols to the belief of one Supreme Being. 

The Zoroastrians have always been the adorers of 
one God, and haters of idolatry. The enemies of 
the pure Zoroastrian religion and some ignorant and 
prejudiced authors accuse the Parsees of ador« 
ing fire, sun, moon, &c, The extant works of Zoro 
aster and the testimony of eminent historians and 
Zend scholars show that the Parsees and their an. 
cestors have been the worshippers ef one God, the 
Creator and Ruler of the whole universe, under [fis 
purest symbols and noble productions. The serip. 
ture of the Christians calls Cyrus “anointed of the 
Lord.” Xerxes, during his invasionof Greece, ordered 
many templesof superstitious idolatry Lobe destroyed. 
Cambyses, when he entered Memphis in triumph, 
stabbed the sacred bull of the Kyyptians, and or 
dered the temples and images to be burnt. The 
Medes and [lamiles under Cyrus destroyed the 
images of Babylon. “Go up to Elam! besiege O 
Media! Babylon is fallen, is fallen ; and all the grayen 
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images of her gods he hath broken unto the ground.” 
(Isaiah xxi, 2-9.) The following lines from Firdousi 
show that the Zoroastrian religion is anti-idola- 
trous :— 
“ Nagui ke atash parastan budand 
Parastandaye pak yezdan budand. ” 

Sir William Ouseley, speaking of the Parsee reli- 
gion, says:—~‘'I shall here express my firm belief 
that the first Persian altars blazed in honour of God 
alone; as likewise, that the present disciples of 
Zeratusht or Zerdehest (Zoroaster), both in India 
and the mother country, /raz or Persia, have no 
other object when they render to fire a semblance 
of vencration,”* 

The same traveller, agreeing with Dr. Hyde in ac- 
knowledging the Zoroastrian religion as anti-idola- 
lrous, says:—‘T sincerely join in respecting the 
old Persian worship, and sympathize in lamenting 
the infamous persecution which has caused ils 
decay.” 

Sir John Malcolm states it as his opinion :—“ God, 
he (Zoroaster) taught, existed from all eternity, and 
was like infinity of time and space. . . 

Light was the type of the good, darkness of the 
evil spirit; and God had said unto Zoroaster ‘My 
light iss concealed under all that shines.’ Hence 
the disciple of that prophet, when he performs his 
devotions in a temple, turns towards the sacred fire 
that burns upon its altar, and when in the open air, 
lowards the sun as the noblest of all lights, and that 
by which God sheds his divine influence over the 


* Ouscley’s Zravels, Vol. I, p. 108. 
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whole earth, and perpeluales the works of bis crea. 
tion?’* 

Forbes in his “ Oriental Memoirs” says =" The 
vulgar and illiterate worship the saered flame, as 
also the sun, moon, and stars, without regard to the 
Creator; but the learned and judicious adore only 
the Almighty Fountain of Light, the Auther and Dis. 
poser of all things, under the symbol of fire. Zoro» 
aster, and the ancient Magi, whose memories they 
revere, and whose works they are said to preserve, 
never laught them to consider the sun as anything 
more than a creature of the Great Creator of the uni 
verse; they were to revere it as his best and fairest 
image, and for the numberless blessings it diffuses 
on the carth; the saered flame was intended only as 
a perpetual monitor to preserve their purity, of which 
this clement is so expressive a symbol. 

Dean Prideaux expresses his sentiments on the 
Magian religion in the following words» They, 
(the disciples of Zarathustra) abominating all iniyzes, 
worshipped God only by fire, Light was the truest 
symbol of the good God; and therefore they always 
worshipped him before fire, as beiage the cause of 
light, and especially before the sun, as bei in their 
opinion the perfeeted fire, and causing the perfeetest 
light. And for this reason in all their temples they 
had fire continually burning on altars, ereeted in them 
for that purpose; and before these sacred fires they 
offered up all their publie devotions, as likewise they 
did all their private devotions before their private 





o ® Malcolm's Z/tory of Lersia, Volol., po ta: 
t Forbes's Ortahed Afemoirs, Vol. I, p. 80. 
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fires in their own houses. Thus did they pay the 
highest honour to light as being in their opinion the 
truest representative of the Good God, but always 
hated darkness as being what they thought the Lrucst 
representative of the Evil God, whom they ever had in 
the ulmost delestation as we now have the Devil.”* 

We could recite the opinions of several other cmi- 
nent authors, bul the pages of this volume are not 
intended for theological discussions. However, we 
Must not omit to state the opinion of the late orien 
tal scholar Dr. Martin Haug, whose writings betray 
an intimate acquaintance of Zend literature, The 
following extracts from his “ Essays on the Sacied 
Langtage, Writings, and Religion of the Parsces,” 
prove that the Zoroastiians are monothcists :— 

“ Zuathusia Spitama’s conception of Ahmamasda as the Su. 
preme Being is perfectly identical with the notion of Jevohin (God) 
a Fechovah, which wo find in the hooks of the Old Testament, 
Ahutamadda is called by him ‘ the Creator af the ea thly and spiritual 
life, the Lod of the whole umverse at whose hands aig all the cica~ 
tures.” Ie ta the light and the souco of light ; he is the wisdom and 
intellect, Ile is in possession of all good things, spitituat and world- 
ly, such ay the good mind (voku mand), immortality (amerelai), 
wholesomencss (haw vadds), the best uth (asha vahista), devotion 
and piety (amaré’), and abundance of every earthly good (Ahsha- 
dhra vatvya), All these gifts he giants to the 1ghteous pious man, 
who fs pure in thoughts, words, and deeds.” 

“ Tfis veal doctrines, untouched hy the speculations of later ages, 
can be leant only fiom the ald Yasna, chiefly fiom the GAthns. 
he leading idea of his theology was A/ono/hcism, t. @,, Uhat there arc 
not many gots, bul only one, and the principle of his speculative 
philosophy Dualssm, 1. e. the supposition of two pumeval causcs of 





* Dean Prideaux quoted by Su W. Ouseley in Ins “Travels in 
Persia,” Vol T., p. 123. . 
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the real world and of dhe intaleetat, while his tional philecapday was 
moving in the Zrvad ob thought, ward, ane esd.” 

teThat his theology wis mainly based on manatheian, one may 
easily ascertain from the Giathas, ehielly fram the fecaeh 16 
predoe sory (he Soshyatta, seer Go hive been worshipping a plaints 
fity of good spirits whom they called daeus, 76. the livinge ones 
who were opposed te the De' Spittaa, Mok satistiedl with this 
dndistinet expression of dhe “Divine Reiup, redneed this plurality 
tarts ‘The new name, by whieh he called the Snpaeie Rein, 
was déardmacdéa, which means, dat Alma who is called | Mavala, 
vow e ee Tithe: nian times the Mani was hans 
lo elAcrmaud, wk in moder Persian tu Zoran’ or Grate 
Which forma is used by the Parsves nawendays. Tin die Giithis we 
find bath words frequently separated amd promiscnondy enaydoyed 
to esptess the mane ‘red,’ iit no difference of meauiag bs attached 
ta either, Tin translating: then aldaai unty bist I vermlared Ly’ 
iviag! and masiide hy * wise” ov! Creator of iniverse. 



























Hinally, let us hear what Zarathustra himself says 
of monotheism ina speech delivered by dim befare 
a monstrous ineelings tn the third section af the 
Gatha Ahunavaiti (Izeshné XXX.) he this preaches 
his doctrine of monotheism te bis countrymen s- 

“Doel now tell yon who are dtisemibled Tere, the wise sayinpes at 
the most wise, Ute praises of the liviuy Gack ame the: soapocef the 
food spirit, the sublime trath whieh 2 seu arising ont of dase sacred 

_ {hmes. 

“Yon shall, herefore, hearken to the sand of nattive Ge. te pings 
and cultivate the earth) | contempkite the hems af tive witha rinse 
Plawsmind £ Every ane, bathe tien and women, oiggle cai to 
choose hig creed (between the Devil and the Alumna religin), Ye 
offspring: of renowned ameestons, ascake lo ageee with ts (foe to ape 
prave of iny Tore to be defiveruel te you at this toner) | 





“CH the Deg ining there warea pair af iwins, hve spirits, each of 
acpecutian aelivity these are the gear, ame ihe hage in dhanpeht; 
word mad deed Chause one ef thes wwe eplring? The goad, net 
Take, é 
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“And these two spirits united ici the fi rst (the material’ 
things) ; one, the reality, thé other, the non-reality. - T’o the liavs 
(the worshippers of the devas, *. e. gods) existence will become had, 
whilst the believers in the trae God enjoy prosperity. 

“ OF these two spirits you must choose one, either the evil,’ the 
originator of the worst actions, or the true holy spirit. Some may 
wish-to have the hardest lot (7. 2. those who will not leave the poly- 
theistic deva religion), others adore Ahuramazda. by means of: 
sincere actions, 

“You cannot belong to both of them (. e. you cannot be worship- 
pers of the one true God, and of many gods at thesame time). One 

of the devas, against whom we are. fighting, might overtake you 
when in deliberation (what faith you are to embrace), whispering you 
to choose the naught mind. Then the devas flock together to assault 
the two lives, (the life of the body, and that of the soul), praised by 
the prophets, ; 

“© And to succour this life (to increase it), Armaitis came with, 
wealth, the good and truce mind; but the soul as to time, the first 
cause among created beings, was with Thee, 

© But when he (the evil spirit) comes with one of these evils (to . 
sow ill weed among the believers), then thon-hast the power through 
the good mind of punishing them who, break their promises, O true 
spirit! 

“Thus let ws be such as help the life of the future, tite wise liv» 
ing spirits are the greatest supporters of it, ‘The prudent man wishes. 
only ty be there, where wisdom is at home. 

“Windom is the shelter from lies, the annihilation of the destroyer 
(the evil spirit). “All- perfect’things are garnered up in the splendid 
residence of the Good Mind (Vohu-mand), the Wise (Mazda), and 
the ‘Truc (Asha) who are known.as the best beings. * 

“Therefore perform ye the commaniiments which pronaunced 
hy the Wise (God) himself, have been given to mankind ; for they 
are a nuisance and perdition to liars; but prosperity to. the. believers 
in the truth; they are the forintain of happiness." 
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idolatry werereceived into Che Zoreastrian community 
after the following confession: ~ 


1 cease to hea Deva zea deppor. TC pnokess ta bea Amott 
Mavdayasna (worshipper ol Almunia) mid cicmy of the dese, 
aad adevutes to Alma, a para of dhecisetat ante (Ante ta 
epentis), & worsbipper of the mumortal eumda La grihe all yond 
things to Alnamazda, who is good, aud los good, whee tae, Ind, 
shining, who is the miginator of all the best dimes, of the phi us 
nate (din), of the prowth innate, of the luntinanie. amd the 
selfhining Inightness which ds in the lmuitnaic. 

T choose (follow, profess) the holy Armaiti, the soul; ole 
may he mine! Tabominate all faut and injmy committed on the 
spit of cath, and all dame and deduction of the qicaters of dae 
Mavdayasnas, 

“Tallow the good spnits who reside on this eaulein the gud 
animals (vi cows, sheep, AG ) to ge smd raan about free aucardiiyg 
to their pleasme. T praise, besides, all that is offered, with pray cr to 
promote the growth of life, [shall canse neither damyge nor de. 
struction to dhe qaarters of the Mazdayaanas, neither with my lady 
nor my soul, 

“T forsake the Duvas, the wieked, bad, fale, untine, the origin t- 
tog of inisehief, who are mest bancfal, desturctive, the bayest of ntl 
beings. Horsake the Devas and thoye who ate Dewat he, the witches 
and their like, and amy: beng whittever of pacha hal TP fitake 
them wath thoughts, wares snd ch edhs 5; TTotsake then ba aeby public ly 
and dechue that all Tie and fibeloud is ta be done away with, 

“Tithe same way as Aruithista at the thie whe Abaraiaacda 
wae hobdingg Conver ations aud incetings with bint ind Heth were 
conversing With eteh ether, farobh the Devas: caita PE fov sake the 
Devas, 08 the holy Zarttia tia did, 

Vo whit party the waters belong, te what paty the trees, amd the 
animating pitobmatue, do what puiy Alma belongs, whe 
fag created Hie spirit and the panei, to what party Antathastns 
and Kava Vidiya aid uishoiia and Jiiad pa were, of what party 
al the ancient fireiesis (orks utd) were, the pious, who were 
spreading the Guth: of the samue party and creed aze By 

“Tam a Macdayasna, a Zoe iia Mazdayasna, I profess thia 
religion by praising and preferiny it to others (the Deva religin), I 
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praise the thought, which is good, I praise the word, which is good, 
[ pruse the wok, which is good. 

“T praise the Mazdayasna icligion, and the pute brotherhood, ’ 
which it establishes, and defends against enemies, the Zoronstrian 
Ahuiaichgion, which is the gicatest, best, and most posperous of all 
that ate, and that will be, I asctibe all good to Ahmamazda, This 
shalt be the praise (profession) of the Mazdayasna icligion.”* 

From theextracts given above the reader will readily 
perceive that Zarathustra’s theology is basedon mono- 
theism, and that he spread his religion not hy the 
sword but by his brilliant oratory. 

The following passages in the Bchistun inscription, 
cut on a rock near Kermanshah by order of King 
Darius, also prove that theworship of the clements did 
not prevail in Persia after the advance of Zarathustra : 

By the grace of Ormuzd I am king; Ormuzd has 
granted me the empire.” 

«By the grace of Ormuzd I crossed the Tigris I 
went to Babylon. We fought abattle. Then Ormuzd 
brought help unto me,” &c. 

We learn from characters impressed on the coins 
of King Ardeshir Bahikan, a pious and devoted fol- 
lower of Zarathustra, that he was a believer only in 
one God:—The Ormuzd Worshipper, divine Arde- 
shir, king of kings of Iran, of divine origin from God.” 

The following legend engraved on the seal of Baha- 
ram fully confirms that the ancient Persians adored 
one God (Ormuzd) and not fire, sun, &e. “ Varahran, 
king of Kerman, son of the*Worshipper of Ormuzd, 
the divine Shéhptr, king of kings of Tian and non- 
Ivan, of celestial origin from God” 


* TTaug's Assays, pp. 163, 164, 165, 
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The sacred Zend-Avesha, or the Seriptures of the 
Prarsees which Zarathustra bind breught with hin te 
the Court of Persia in twenty-one voltanes ar Nusks, 
show (hat he must tiie heen corsair ad ae ordinary 








genius, ‘The following sve Che tanes af all the books 
in the Zend and Pohlyi hangytitges + 
Feud. Maha 
t Yathit caer Setuatar ar Settle Yustits 
a. Ashoo cess Sefuelesu, 
a, Verio VahistiueMstthra, 
fe Asthit: cece Tighian 
Se RatooK seer Dilin- Dal, 
©, Unssitl ceseescees Nile. 
Fe Md acces Paha 
8. Tlucha wees Ratha. 
9. Vungthoos ..... Burush. 
10, Dujdit waceenee Nashasarah, 
i. Mununghe v4. Vishtasp Nosh 
ia, Sienthemavon. Chidrusht, 
1a. Unedhoes Aaland 
Lp Muelithareeceec Jarantt, 
1s. Khusthremehai . Baghauw Yeod 
10, Achoortt waco Nevin, 
17 AR seeeaerrsee ETM partin. 
18 Kem, reece Danita 
ty Durregobio wo. Tiakarfin, 
20, Daditdia cae. Vendidid. 
ai. Vastarem ae Hadokht. 


The late Dr. Martin Uaug observes" That such 
a division into 21 sections really existed, cmnat be 
doubted; for the names of the several sections, to- 
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gether withthe number of chapters they comprise, and 
the short statement of the chief contents, are still 
extant.” The contents of the 21 Nosks given by 
Doctor Haug from the two Reviyats now in the 
possession of Dustoor Noshirvanjee, the learned and 
worthy High-priest of the Parsces at Poona, are as 
follows :— 


1, Setudtar or stud-pashts (Zond s ptaota, gfiti#é praise, worship) 
comprised 33 chapters, containing the praise and worship of the 
Fosatas or angels. 

2. Sedudyar, 22 chapters, containing prayers and instructions 
to men about good actions, chiefly those called jadiager, i 4 lo 
induce another to assist a fellow-man. 

3. Pahista méthra, 22 chapters, treating of abstinence, piety, 
iligion, qualities of Zoroaster, ete, 

4. Lagha, at chapters, containing an explanation of the rcli- 
pious duties, the orders and commandments of God and obedience 
of men, how to guard against hell and to reach heaven, 

5. Dém dat, 22 chapters; contents ; knowledge of this and that 
world (the future life), qualities of their inhabitants ; the revelations 
of God concerning heaven, cath, water, trees, fire, men and beasts 5 
the resurrection of the dead and the passing of the bridge chéuvat 
(the way to heaven). ; 

6G, Mdur, 35 chapters, containing astronomy, geography, 
astiology, Wanslued into Arabic under the name Jdid/; and 
known (o the Porsian by the name /erodmas jdn. 

y. ~ Pacham, 22 chapters, treating of what fool is allowed or 
prohibited, of the reward to be obtained in the other world for keep+ 
ing the six Gehambdrs and the Frevardagan, 

8, Raéushid?, $0 chapters (at the time of Alexander the Great 
only 13 were extant), treated of the different ra/us or heads in the 
ercation, such as Kings, [ligh-priests, Ministers, and gave statements 
as do what fishes are Ormuzd’s and what Abriman’s ; there was be- 
sides a proographical section in it, 

Qe Burush, Ov chapters (thirteen of which only were extant at 
the time of Alexander the Great), contents : the code oflaw for kings, 
governors, ele. ; workmanship of various kinds ; the sin of lying. 
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tO Abadvisaraé, bo dpa, Gait Meshes tinie ts aly 
were estint), treated of etaphysies, milind plilliong diy, divinity, ete, 

Un, Tishtasf Vert bo chapters (at Mexauilers tne only ty), 
onthe reign of Rin Gistasp aint his Goacerden tedhe religion ane 
ils propagation by bine thon the werk, 

hh Chatrushé st chapters, was ilividled inte sis partes Eason thi: 
nature of the divies being, the Zovooteian faith, the ditties enpodiyed 
by ity and, eu abedienee ene tathe bday ged, on thes rewind for 
gon actions Dn the ether Werk, anit how to bie saved fren hell; 
Ath, on the streactire ef the warkh agrivaline, bing, ets gil, on 
the fon classes of which a nation comdity, vies rulers, wittalons, ugore 
cultists, Qauters and workin (ie contents at the sith dvddite 

“are left aut), 
S13. Safad, Oorvlipters, ow Uns mirieles of Aupoaster, the ti 
hatuabir, ete, 

Lye Farushd, 3 chaptas, on the hime life. fom ales birth te 
itv cidand ap to das day ef resaeretion san the eaaies ef gatas 
Hirth, why seme ste hare de wrahly others in powers, : 

18) Bughan Fook, Uy vleapters, contaiuige the praise ot high 
angeblike nw. 

Ha Mapdruan, 4 chapiess, code ot bie, stating whit ixalbowwl, 
antl what probilited, 

17, dhispardm, OF chapters, on mediviy dotewiny, mibwdery,’ 
ihe. 

IR, Dameesarié, 06 chapters, On the marriages between the nearest 
relatives (ualleal putcdiamedaethe) 5 sondage aul tresttinenit ob atsianats, 

IQ. Addsherim, $s clapters, eating at tie vivil ait. criminal 
Jaw j of the bomudaries of the conntry, ef the resection. 

680, Kendidiid, 28 chapters, on-remuoval uf wucteantinss ab every 
description fram whieh great defects arise ty the wenhl, 

2h. dhadokhé gu chapters, on the greation, ite wanders, strive: 
hung, etc, i 











From the coutunts of the Nosks it will appesie that 
Haspardin treated of medicine, astronomy, midwifery, 
-&e, and Domasarih of zoology. Ao part cof the 
-Chidrusht was devoted to botany. ‘These are lost 
forever. The antiquity and. authorship of the at 
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books have not ‘teen denied. by the ancient Greek 
and Roman writers, Dr; Haug and other European 
scholars state that such an extensive literature can- 
not be the work of a single man; while the Parsees, 
on the other hand, assert that. the. sayings of God 
were revealed to:his Prophet Zoroaster. It would’. 
exceed the limits of this work to enter into a full dis- 
cussion of this subject, 

All the sacred writings of the Parsees have perished 
with the exception of Vendidad Sadé, which’ éon- 
tains three Zend works, the Vendidad, Yagna or 
Izeshné, and Vispered; the Yashts, and fragments. 
of the Hadokt and Vistasp nosks; and books of 
prayers called Nyaish, Afrigans, Gahs and Sirozahs, 
The subjects of these books are so varied that to give’ 
an account of them would require separate volumes 
of no small dimensions; neither have we the talent 
to discuss the subject fully. We shall therefore only 
notice a few principal passages relating to hygiene, 
and: containing strict injunctions for the protection. 
of those exposed to contagion, which ought not to 
be passed over in silence, They area proof that 
the great founder of the Parsee religion wasacquainted 
with the best principles of prevention and the best. 
means for the isolation of those exposed to conta. 
gion, The religious ceremonies of the Parsees, which 
are regarded with derision by a few imperfectly edu- 
cated young men calling themselves Mazdayagnians, 
but who are really Devayagnians, contain some strik- 
ing truths and lay down sound sanitary regulations 
for. the social interest, The excellencies of the Zoro- 
astrian religion have becn acknowledged by the bést 

9g oe 
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Zend scholars of Europe. More than twenty-five 
centuries after the sanitary teachings of Zoroaster, 
civilized Europe awoke from its slumber, and famed 
compulsory Inws intended for the enforcement of 
cleanliness in order to prevent the spread of zymatic 
diseases, Of the compulsory notification of all cases 
of an infections character occurring: both in public 
and private practice ‘in some countries of Hurope, 
our professional readers are not ignorant. From the 
following account of the ravages: performed by the 
greatepidemics, iL will he evident Chat sanitury science 
was unknown i Harepe ia Che mide sagres 

“The Back Deh swept iway, within the space of four years, a 
fourth part of the population af Barepe. Some tawiec in Enyghind are 
stated to Inve lost dwosthtuals of their inlabitents, aad it is computed 
that one-half of dhe entire popntation af the country perished, 

“Of the Sweating Sickness, Bacon sayy it ‘destray ad difinite 
persons’; Stowe, a wonderful number's aud other writers reckon 
the deaths in the pices attacked hy thousauds, 

“Similar reprencntations we given of the ravages of the Magne, 
of the Potechiat Fever, aul even accasionally of Tntenmittent aver 5 
cud the substantial concen at these statement di confirmed by 
enttey in parish aepiiters still extant, which tell the story of thy 
local outbreaks of these daya with giaplie and tonehing sim. 
plilelly. 

"During some af the worst of thene wlaitations, comenporary 
writers concur in stating, hat the living were insufticient to bury the 
dead 5 business way suspended 5 the courts of Law were closed 5 the 
churches were deserted for want of a suficient manber of clergy to 
perform the services; and yhips were seen driving: about on the ocean 
and drifting on shore, whose crows Invl perished to the faat man 
£ Wo can form no adequate conception of the terror Inapired by 
those ovents. We have seen alarm in our own day, but then it bore 
dered on maniacal despair, Tl acemed ag if the Inst judgment had 
come Wpon tho world, and men abandoned alike their possessions 
arid thotr frlonds. The rich gave up thelr treasures, and lniel them 
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at tho foot of the altars ; neighbours abandoned neighbours ; parents 
their offspring, and brothers their sisters.”# 

It was not till after the terrible loss of life which 
resulted from neglecting the principles of health that 
Europerose from its Icthargy, and saw the importance 
of a knowledge of hygiene for the improvement of the 
sanitary condition of the people. 

The medical work entitled Huspartm, which is un- 
fortunately lost, might have thrown some light on the 
contagious diseases prevalent in the vast empire of 
Persia in the days of Zoroaster. It appcars, however, 
from his extant works that he thought prevention of 
greater importance than cure; and that he clearly 
saw and understood thal zymolic diseases are com- 
municated to healthy persons— 

1. By direct contact with the sick or dead. 

2. By poisonous matter applied through the me. 

dium of the bed or clothing. 

3. Through the medium of the atmosphcre. 

4. By the reception of morbific matter into the 

; alimentary canal, 

We find throughout his writings strict injunctions 
for Lhe protection of persons exposed to the influence 
of zymotic discases. The corpse pf a person who 
had died of a non-infectious discase is treated in the 
same way asa case of infection, and similarly with 
regard to their clothing, bedding, &c. The only 
explanation we can give of this is, that peopleinhisage 
(as indeed in our own) were not wise in discriminating 
between infectious and non-infectious diseases ; hence 

* The Common Nature of Epidemics, by Southwood Smith, 
M.D., pp. 38, 39. ; 
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to avoid any mistakes we find, in his religious writ- 
ings, the same rules for the treatment of the dead 
in goncral, the purification of their clothes, &e, He 
understood that a doubt about the contagionsness of 
a disease in Che minds of the people wenld result in 
the neglect of proper precautions, and the disseminas 
tion of zymotic diseases in various wiys, The fol 
lowing passage from Watson’s Practice of Physic is 
80 like what Zarathustra might bave written, that it 
reads like a quotation from bis works" There are a 
thousand ways in which contagion may be disgami- 
nated, It may lurk ina hackney coach; you niay 
catch the complaint from your neighbour in an oni. 
bus, or at the theatre, or at chureh; your linen may 
be impregnated with the subtle poison in the house 
of your Jaundress, or your cont may convey it from 
the workshop of your tailor, Jéven if we doubt about 
the contagiousness of the disease, we are bound to 
act as if we had no doubt of the subject.” 

To preserve purity of body, cleantiness is consider 
ed essential for the well-being of a Zoroastrian; and 
without observing it; all the effeet of his: religious 
ceremonies and prayers is lost. Of the importance 
of cleanliness abundant evidence is afforded in the 
scripture of the Parsees.® 

“T combat the Nagus, I combat direet uneleannest: J combat 


Indirect uncleanness away Cram the divelling, the village, the tawn, 
tho region, away fram my own Tady, Away from the unclean mint, 


Oe The reader will observe that for the pawsnges of the Avesta 
. quoted hereafter in. this chapter, we have relied on the authority of 
Bleeck, who, at the. request of Mr. Munclierjee. Hormusjee Cama, 
hng"translated tho Avesta into Lnglish from Spiogel’s German trang. 
lation. of. the orginal manuscript, 
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tho unclean womati, the lord. of the house, the village, the town, the 
region, atvay from all pure creatures."—Ven, F. Xy-V. 12, 

* Purlty is the best good. Happiness, happiness is to him, natnely, 
to the best pure in purity,"—K, A. 

{Unnwillingly, O holy Zarathustra, shines the sun wpon thé wn- 
clean, unwillingly the moon, unwillingly these stars, For lié who 
purifies makes content, he who removes the Nagus from the unclean, 
. O holy Zarathustra, he makes the fire content, he makes the water 
content, he makes the earth content, he makes the cattle content, he 
makes the trees content, he makes the pure man content, he. makes 
the pure woman content,” ia 

“ Zarathustra asked : Creator of the corporeal world, Pure! What 
docs that man receive as a reward, wheri body and soul have sepa. - 
rated, who removes the Nacus from an unclean (person) ” : 

“Then answered Ahura-Mazda, Let them promise this mant as 
his reward in the noxt world ; the atlaining of Paradise,”—Ven, i 
TX, we 161 to 166, 


As poisonous matteris sometimesabsorbed through - 
the cutaneous surface, daily bathing and frequent 
ablutions of the exposed parts of the body during the 
day. (such as before meals, prayers. and religious 
ceremonies, and after natural functions,) are religious 
_- duties entailed upon every Zoroastrian not only for 

keeping the body clean, but as a precaution against 
his receiving contagion into his system, or conveying 
it to others. A shirt must be worn, by the Parsees 
night and day. The entire body of Parsee corpse- 
bearers is covered, with the exception of a portion of 
their face, - Even their hands are enveloped in white 
pouches, 

A part_of the seventh Fargard of the Vendidad is 
occupied with some details of the destruction and the 
disinfection or purification of the bedding and dress 


* Gratifies — Gig. Zr. + This min will recsive—Guj.. Tr 


, 
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of a deceased Zoroastrian. The reader will bear 
in mind that cow's urine was used by the Persian 
as a purifying or disinfeeting agent. The term 
Nago is employed to any dead matter or decomposed 
thing, Nagus is that which decomposes or destroys, 


“ Zaathustea asked Ahwa Mazdas Creatacl Tf several men are 
together in the game place, or on the sme bed and the sane mat, 
Hf two other porsons are there apposite ene, or five, or fifty, orn 
hundred, together with (their) wives." Then one of these men dics, 
This one haga bed ora mat with which they cover him. Upon 
how many of these—the bed and the matt—ddoes the Deakls Nacus 
scl(le ?” 

“Then anawered AlniaMazdha: Upon the top of this hed, on 
the outmost covering theieof, the Dinkhy Nagus settles with core 
ruption, dotemness, tnd iopuilty.” 

" Creator [Taw co dese garmin became pure again, O pure 
Ahuia-Mazdat which bave heen placed on the body ofa dead dog 
orn dead man? 

Then auswerel AhuraMazdul They become pure, O pure 
Zarathustra! in this way: TC they ate stained with matter, with 
dirt, or with vomit, thon the Mazdayaenians stall cut those garments 
in pleces and bury them. Tf they sie not atained with amatter, dirt, 
or vomit, then shall the Mazthyagniniy waeh these garmenta with 
cows urna TC they (the garments) const of hate, then they shill 
wash them three times with cow's urine, ib them three thes with 
earth, wash them three dimes with water, alr them three months 
at the window of the house, If they are woven they shall wash 
thom alx Limes with @bw’s urine, rh thom six times with earth, waah 
them six times with water, air them six months at the window of 
the dwelling.” 

‘¢ Creator | how are these gauments again suitable after the purifi- 
cation and the washing, for the Zootn, for the [Invanan, for the Alare= 
vakha, the Frahereta, the Aboret, the Agnain, the Racthwlakary, (he 
Qrnoshavareza, for the priests, the soldiers, and the huslandmen 2” 


? #« With their wives” is notin the Guj. Zr. 
7 + Tho dress and the pillow Gi Zr. 
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‘Thon answered Ahura-Mazda: These garments are not service- 
able again afler the purification and washing not for the Zaota, not 
for the Havanan, not for the Atarevakhs, not for the Frabereta, 
not for the Aberet, not for the Agnata, not for the Raothwwiskarn, nol 
for the Qiaoshavaicza, not for the priest, not for tho ‘warrior, 
nol for the husbandman, If woman in a Mazdayagnian dwelling 
is afflicted with menstiuation, o1 if a limb has beon broken, and a 
wound stains the house, then is this her bed and her mat wherewith 
they cover her, until she brings out her hands in prayer and 
praise.” 


It has been proved that fabrics, which had been 
exposed to the infection of typhus, cholera, small- 
pox, scarlet fever, &c, are powerful agents in con- 
veying the discases at great distances into healthy 
localities, The following is an instance :— 


« An illushation of the dangerous 18le in propagating discase, 
which the Inundiy occasionally plays, was given at a 1ecent meeting 
of St. Olave’s Board of Works. The medical officer of health rea 
ported that a serious outlieak of typhus fever had occuned ala 
coilain yard, necessitating tle removal of five peisons to the hospital, 
On making inquities, it was found that 9 young woman who lived 
with het mother and brother at one of the houses, brought home 
fiom the other side of the water some clothes to bo waslted, which 
had been woin by a patient suffering from typhus fever. Tho con- 
sequences were immediate and tagic, The two women, the man, and 
two neighbours were attacked, and four out of the number died in 
hospital. The houso was at once closed, andemost of its contents 
bumed, whilé the Bond very rightly dhected tho medical officer to 
make futher investigation into the chcumstances of the fatal i im- 


por tation.”* 2 


A contagious disease is sometimes communicated 
to the healthy by the application of poisonous matter 
through the bed or clothing, in other words by direct 


* Vide Lancel, Feb, 16, 1878, 
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contact. Dr. Parkes, speaking of “ military ophthal» 


mia,’ says i 

“Tn some enses the nse of the bedding (pillows nnd pillow.caser) 
which has been used hy men with giey granuiutions, his given the 
disease to others, and this ling expectally occurred on bead tangs 
pois, In time of war, expecially, this shautd be looked ta. If any 
cases of ophthalmin have accurred on board ship, all the pillaws anc 
mattresses should be washed, fumigated, and thoroughly: aired and 
beaten, Tho transfeence in thix case has heen direct, particles of 
pus, &e, adhering to the pillow and matlresscy, nn then yetting inte 
the eyes of the next comets.” 

In some countries of Hurope measures are taken 
for the compulsory registration of all cases of infeos 
tious diseases; and the bedding, clothing and other 
articles are cither thoroughly disinfected or deatray« 
ed. For instance, the family of a poor workman in 
England, consisting of four boys, were once attacked 
by scarlet fever and two of them died, Ag the dis. 
case was of an infectious character, he reported (he 
matter to (he sanilary inspector, The result was 
that whatever he possessed was destroyed, and he him. 
self was not permitted to enter the workshop on 
account of the infection, The pear mun thus de 
dcribes his misery ina [etter te his doctor. 

“Denr Sir cannot rest without letting you knaw how deeply 
my poor wife and T feel the tardble position In whieh we are placed. 
‘The workmen under the inspector have tom ony hens (9 plecey, oar 
feather beds aie destroyed av iny expense, 1 shall be abliged to ask 
my londloid to let my rent stat over, and though him, he belng 
gumiian, petition for my taves to le excused 

Tt must of course be understood that under the 
Provisions of the Sanitary Act the inspector was 
empowered to destroy the bedding, clothing, &c. of 
persons ill with infectious diseases, “ Sanitary 
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authorities,” says Dr. Parkes, “have powers (29 & 30 
Vict. c, 90) Lo remove persons ill with infectious 
diseases toa proper hospital in special conveyances, 
Lo prosecute sick persons frequenting public places 
or conveyances; to destroy bedding or clothing, and 
lo disinfect rooms, houses or clothing . . 0... 
The freest ventilation, supply of water, and means 
of disinfection ave essential. Under the same Act a 
(own is empowered (0 erect a proper place for disin- 
fecting clothing and bedding, disinfecting chambers 
(heated by hot air, steam pipes, or gas, and in which 
a heat of 240 degrecs Fahr. can be reached) are now 
provided in many towns for the immediate disinfec- 
lion by heat of all soiled clothes taken from patients 
with any of these diseases,” 

The Lancet (February 16, 1878) has drawn the 
attention of the authorities to the “ amy clothing 
infection.” We cannot do better than reproduce 
some instructive passages from the same :— 

«The uniforms provided by the Aimy Clothing Depdt were often 
conlarmnated hy the germs of zymotic diseases," 

Uniforms impoited fom London fever dens into the Buiugh 
camp may do mote to ensme discontfitine than the most gallant 
onslaught on the pat of the enemy,” 

“The most radical and effective of all measuies would involve an 
entiie change in the method of producing uniforms, They should 
all he made within iho walls of Goveinment factoues, no clothes 
shotld be sent oul, none enttusted to contractors; and the whole 
work ought to be under the constant inspection of medical officers,” 


Infection is known to cling firmly to woollen and 
dark-coloured clothes, which are capable of retaining 


SIENNA Na eleed 
* Public Hralth, by a Av Parkes, ps 43 
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it for a long period. Persons weariug such clothes 
often convey it from sick rooms inte other houses r= 
"Woollen lathe sate probably the ciel teeta bye which asimal 
poisons vad Gutied when they ate comvescl ie lathes. Burkes! 
vsti. 
“Woollen ail datkecoloned anittonabe are sand to tthe np the 
powsan (of typhus) most catdily, Roberts Cheon aad Pade 


of Mediutn, eS i; 


White has always been considertl smenjy Zovanne 
trians as aemblem ef purity. White: the sinitis 
dude of the Mazdayacuian daw." = Av A white shirt 
must he worn by the Parsees, All the ceremenios 
are porfermed by the Parsce private tne white dress, 
The dress of the corpseshearers is white, and is 
never work another time, but sean destreyed, 

Typhus fever, searkuina, and other prive miiadies 
are propagated not ouly by meas of clothes, bed- 
ding and furniture, but hy letters, books, and even by 
milk kept in proximity to the sick. ‘The: hati ane 
nidls have been known to stet as eartiors af contite 
gious gertins, On this aesenunt it seems that Zar lis 
ua enjoins the Parsees to bury then "Phe nails of 
unclean persons may become the media far the 
dissemination of the germs af a deadly disuase. 
Though such persons may not contret disease them 
selves, still they may become its vehicles to others. 
Very likely Zirathistia perceived the danger attends 
ing this form of infection, for in the Avesta we find 
a repetition of the follawing verse respecting unclean 

* persons r=" On their maiils springs the Drulhs Nagus 
(devil of desiruction).” 
The twelfth Fargard-of the Vendidad contains 


a 
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some directions for the purification of the dwelling 
in which a Zordasirian dies -— 

“ When the father dies, or the mother dies, Creator ! 
How shall J purify the dwellings, how will {hey become 
clean?” 

“ Then, answered Ahura-Mazda: Three times let 
them wash the body, three times let them wash the 
clothes, three iiges Ict them recite the GAthis,” 

Fumigation ofthe dwelling has also been recom- 
mended in Ven, I viii., v. 7, and other parts of the 
Zend Avesta, 

“They shall fumigate the dwelling with Urvagna, 
Vohu-gadna, Vohu-kéréti, Hadhé-na¢pata, and all 
kinds of sweet-smelling trees.” 

To check specific diseases prevailing ina building, 
barrack, or ship, thorough and constant fumigation 
has been recommended in works on hygiene, Daily 
experience shows that outbreaks of zymotic diseases 
occur from specific poisons in the almosphere, and 
fumigation is one of the best means for destroying 
them, Dr. Moore states :—~ 


“In the case of gonouhecal and other kinds of ophthalmia, it has 
heen frequently remarked that a visit to a ward, where a number of 
patients are congregated, bas heen followed hy an attack of the 
malady, even when every care has been taken to avoid coming in 
contact with the sick, or with any articles nea them. 

‘Thus, latterly in the Oiphan Asylum nea Prague, an epidemic 
of ophthalmia broke out, and nincty-two children wete attacked. 
M, Viselt examined the air with Pouchet’s acioscope, and, in the 
atmosphere of a ward, where lay a gicat number of children, a quan- 
lily of Inge puscells weicfound. The cells were noticed onthe instiu- 
ment immediately the ar was male to passthrough the apparatus, 

“Tn such cases, it may be probable that the pus-globules fidating 
in the air attach themselves to the eyes of healthy individuals, and 
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nO exelle the disease; but there ae athe afections which arive from 
the aumospheucal disperiow a) the asefa des ater dr, mina Cones 
quent absor phen lay the skin, Tatty, on alnnentary J Mosayes, Cholera, 
yollow fover, mabitios fever, influent, spill pox, plage ret thee 
whole of thy exanthenntta, obviously Dylan ta tity clits, 


Dr. Moore next dincusses the imporgiint question af 
the extension or limits at whieh chtaiiiant doses ce 
power of exciting disease ina healthy idiieitial 

The question nuiaally arises, at what distineg front the Iuvties 
of the sick, or fom the localities of formation, is the miinin capable 
of ialucing disease 2 ‘This can seacely be redneed to cementite 
tim. Both chases of emanations become fut, or prove inner ions, 
necording to the estent ta which they ane chhuted hy pure ain 
Minoin may be, ronghly speaking, said te diminish vec the seme af 
the distance; aud, da fieshoady according te Di. Alison, it does not 
oxtend beyond thiee fect fem the patient” 


The following passages from the Vendidid will ean 
vinee our readers that Zarathustra knew the limits at 
which an individual may approach the laciities of 
the formation of the miasmata, though he is silent 
respecting Che class of discitses whieh generate theny 
and the diflerent ways by whieh they may be come 
munieted Lo the healthy person s 

The corpse-bearers should sit hemsclyes down three 
paces dway fron Ue pure man, and three pieces awity 
from the dead. 

The dead body is ta he laid in the dwelling thirty 
paces from the pure man if kept fara longer time 
than usual, 

Awoman delivered of a still-born child should keep 
herself at a distance of thirty steps from the pure 
man, A woman alter having borne a living child 


Jam ae eat mi en Nt seminar ARE 


* Health in the Tropics, by W. Js Moore, p. 25 
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should sit three sleps remote from the pure man, A 
person who shall bring her food may approach her to 
three sleps, 

TLis impossible to avoid the conclusion from the 
acaitered observations by Zarathustra with respect to 
the treatment spapeently delivered women, that some 
discase cae Wleetious character must have been 
prevalent ‘atnghg, them, From the foregoing and 
other passages il will be apparent to the reader that 
Zarathustra was well acquainted with the risk attend. 
ing the carriage of the disease by human intercourse, 
and the means of arresting ils progress, Ifa man 
wilfully touches a woman recently delivered, or goes 
and sits down with her, heis considered guilty, and is 
punished for so doing. 

Zarathustra asked Ahura-Mazda: “Creator! He 
who with full will pollutes his body with a woman 
who is affected with marks, signs, and blood, whilst 
the marks are manifest on her; what is the punish- 
ment for this ?” 

"Then answered Ahura-Mazda: Let them strike 
thirty blows with the horse-goad, thirty with Gradshd- 
charana. If he gocs (to her) the second time, sits 
down there the second time, let them strike fifty 
blows with the horse-goad, filly with the Griéshd- 
charana, If he goes for the third time, sits down 
there for the third time, let them strike seventy 
blows with the horse-goad, seventy with the Gridshd- 
charana. He who lies with a woman who is affected 
with marks, signs, and blood; he does no better 
deed than if he were to burn the unclean body ofshis 
own son, and bring the unclean flux to the fire.” 


b 


4 


* 
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Tho fifth Pargard of the Vendidad contains some 
rules for the purification of clothes whieh lave cone 
iy conteet with awemiu recently delivered of a scl. 
born child, by wher they may be used, and by wher 
nol, after such purifiesution :-- 

“Creator! When we diese clathes, after clawing: and wanking 
them again, inited (with other clothing)" for the Zaopa, the Hava 
nan, the Atarevukhsa, the Mabeeta, the Abmet, ‘ths Apnata, the 
Racthwiskara, the Gradshavuet the prkety the, virion», wn) the 
shandhnen ?” ' " 

“Then answered Abma-Mazday "Those Clothes are not again 
united (oe, ta be wed) after cleansing and washing by tho: Ztata, 
the Havanan, the Atuevablea, the Malarent, the Aberet, the Agata, 
the Raethwiskara, te Craostavaiesd, (he paiests, the waar, and the 
husbondinen., 10 a wernan is storys mentation in this: Made 
dayagnitn dwelling, or if a tials is broken. or the hause is stained in 
Consequence of a wound, then thivis dhe ded for it, this ia de covers 
ing with whieh (hey caver, mitil she rings other umd with prayer 
anid praise," 

What was known Qventy-live centuries aye to the 
Zoroustrians, is beginning tobe appreciated at the 
close of the present: century, and yet hew many 
women stfter childsbirth die of puerperal fever an 
nually in Earape from defective sanitation ind want 
of attention to clemiliness ? ‘Thousands! Front the 
report issued lately by the Puerperal Fever Com 
mittee appointed by the Berlin Obstetrieal Saciety, 
iLappears that 8,872 women die anmually af puerperal 
fever in the Prussian kingdown. Let us hear what 
Dr, Leishman says of the prevention of prerperal fever 
to which recently delivered women are liable 


4) CTtla impossible to exaggerate the importance, in fla bearkig 
5 pot prophylaxia, of the stricteat attention to cleanliness on the part 


* That is, when may they Le used again, 
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of the ptactitioner, who in an oidinary case should wash his hands 
not only after but before cach examination. Such a precaution would 
no doubt be sciupulously obsaved had he just come fiom a case of 
scarlatina or erysipelas, or from a post mortem examinagon ; bul, 
the mote completely the doctiine of septic infection is established, 
the mare clearly does it appear that the gicat majority of cases of 
puerperal foror ab preventible, and, if so, we may be sure that to 
act, in every case, as if we had special reasons to fear that we might 
propagate tho Aiscase, is the smest way {o reduce the msks to a 
minimum. Hprerdina y practice, thorough cleansing with hot water 
and soap will Suffice, and the nail biush should also be used, as below 
and at the 1006 of the nails aie the situations in which septic matters 
me most likely to be iclained. The precaution necessary, where 
we have any special cause fo1 alaim, consists in a still stricter atten 
tion lo cleansing the hands, and here, in addition to soap and water, 
Condy’s fluid or caibolic acid should be employed. We must not, 
however, lose sight of the fact that the finger of the accoucheur is 
not the only possible conductor of the poison, Unless the nmso 
dicetly imports the poison, the fact of her attention being confined! 
fo one ease ala time renders her less likely to infect a patient than 
a general practitioner who, in the course of a single day, supposing 
his ohstotrle practice to be quile free fom fever, may have visiled 
several cases of scarlatina, dressed a wounded limb affected with 
phlegmonous crysipelas, and performed a past mortem examination, 
But, on the other hand, the muse in the course of her special 
duties comes directly in contact with the dischaiges, so that 
there is no point of greater importance in the education of these 
women than the necessity of inculeating strict cleanliness in their 
own poisons as well as in that of their patient. A weak solution 
of carbolic acid anay be habitually employed, Agam, the poison 
may very readily be conveyed by the dress, so thal it should be 
changed where we have previously been in attendance upon a 
stispicious case, And, in like manner, the linen, napkins, and so 
forth, are possible vehicles pf conveyance ; but this, for obvious 
reasons, is more likely to (ake place in hospitel than in private 
practice,’”* 











* A System of Midwifery, by W. Leishman, M.D., pp, 805; 
806, 


° 
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There seems te be but litte question that the 
honour of priority of (he discovery belongs ta Zara. 
thustra, whose precepts, we regret to say, have heen 
complite ly mistnderstoad and disregarded by Parsee 
youths of trifling attainments. 

The seventh Fargard of the Vendidad contains ine 
junetions for the pwifivation of vessels in domestic 
use, made of gold or silver, which have hen polluted 
by contact with & dead body. Th is dso cnjained 
that utensils made of wood and elay are nat tobe 
used again, and very rightly se, an account of their 
porosity, 

Creator! Tow de the vessels out ef whieh one 
cats become clean whieh have been brought to the 
eareass of a dead doy ar man?” 

Then answered Ahura-Mazda: ‘They are clean, 
O pure Zarathustra! in the following maaimer: Tf they 
wre of gold, wash them ance with eaw's urine, Lift 
them up once from the earth, wash them ance with 
water, then ave they elean Tf they are of silver, 
wash them six times with eow's urine, Lilt them up 
from the earth six times, wish them six dimes with 
water, then are they cleun they are of uth, woud, 
or ib ad, Chen are they unelgan for ever.” Ven, ES vit, 

47, 183 to 188, 

The Parsees have strictly followed the wise rules 
laid down in thair sacred: books in laytiys the bodies 
of the dead ona flat polished stone in their dwell. 
ings, and in carrying them onan iron bier. Porous 
materials are never used Jur the purpose, as they bes 
come saturated with impurities. Zarathustra asked : 
“Creator! Where shall we carry the bodies of the 
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dead, O Ahura-Mazda! Where shall we lay them 
down ?* 

“Then answered Ahura-Mazda: On the highest 
place, O holy Zarathustra! On iron, stone, or lead” 
(inferior metal—Gig. Tr.) Ven. F. vi. vv. 92, 93 and 96. 

Again, it ls declared in the Avesta that the Mazda- 
yagnians should bring food to a lying-in woman on 
inferior metals. 

“Wherewith shall he bring her food, wherewith 
shall he bring her fruit?” 

“ On iron, lead, or the meanest metal.” Ven. F. xvi. 
To keep the water.pure and free from pollution is a 
religious duty entailed upon the Zoroastrians by God, 
ag an action beneficial to mankind, 

“The waters praise we, the dropping, flowing, for- 
ward-running, the arising from Ahura, the well-work- 
ing, having good fords, the well-flowing, well-washing, 
desirable for both worlds.” Yagna xxxviii., vv. 7 tog, 

“T praise the waler: Ardvt-gira, the pure, the 
full-flowing, healthful, averse to the Daevas, devoted 

‘to the faith in Ahura, the praiseworthy ‘for the cor- 
poreal world, the worthy of adoration for Lhe corpo- 
real world, the pure for those which further life, the 
pure for those which further the cattle, the pure for 
the furthereys. of the world, the pure for the furtherers 
of the ‘kingdm, the pure for the furtherers of the 
region.” Yagna Ixiv., vv. 1 to 6. 

If a man who has come in contact with a dead 
body in a jungle, pollutes water without purification 
by gelling into il, he is, according to the Zoroastrian 
law, punished with four hundred blows with the hoyse- 
goad, four hundred with Gradshd-charana, Ven. I, 

a, 


. 
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vii, Mon who defile walter hy bringing: a dead hody 
to if, are considered unclean for ever, 

“Creator! Uw de these men heeame elein, © 
pure AlwaeMazda! who bring a corpse with dirt Ca 
the water or the fire with unelestmess 2" 

Thon answered AlmraeMazdia, ‘They are une 
elvan, O pure Zarathustra ‘The wieked who have 
defiled themselyas with eorpses are the most help. 
ful to the dog Madhakha ; they) are most helpful to 
the drought: whieh destroys the pasture, those who 
have defiled themselves with eorpses | Chey ire mast 
helpful to the winter whieh the Dauvas lneve created, 
which kills the dogs, is full of snow, the slowly pitss- 
ing, wounding, evil, wicked-knowing, those who have 
defiled themselves with corpses; the Drnkhs Nagua 
springs on their nails, then are they une les ut for uver? 

en. 1. vii, vv. 65 to 71, 

The following is the punishment appointed for 
those through whose neglipenee water is polluted hy 
any of the hones of a dead person pe 

“Creator! Tf they de cnot faster them, and the 
carnivorous dogs and hirds take seme of the bones 
to the water and the trees; what is dhe punishinent 
for this?" 

“Then answered Ahura-Mazda:  Suike their sin- 
ful hodies two himdred strokes with the horsesoaad, 
two hundred with the Gridshd-charana’ Ven F 
vi, Vv. 98 fo rons 

No one will deny the truth of Zarathustra’s pres 
cepts regarding: the sin of polluting water. There 
are facts which prove the dissemination of certain 
specific discases by drinking water. Instances have 


o = “we 
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occurred of typhoid, cholera, &c., which were dis- 
tinelly traced to the use of water contaminated by 
the poison of those discases. Dr. Parkes, in his ex- 
cellent “Manual of Practical Hygiene,” observes :—~ 

1. “An endemic of diauheca, 72 @ community, is almost always 
owing oither Lo impwe air, impure water, o1 bad food. If it affects 
a number of persons suddenly, it is probably owing to one of the two 
Inst causes, and, if it extends over many families, almost certainly 
fo waler, 

2. ‘Dinithooa or dysentery, constantly affecting a community, or 
returning peiiodically at ceitain times of the year, is fa moie likely 
to be produced by bad wate: than any other cause, 

3. A very sudden and localised outheal of cither typhoid 
fever or cholera is almost ceitainly owing to introduction of the 
poison by water. 

4. ©The samo fact holds good in cases of malaiious fever, and 
especially if the cases ae very pave, a possible introduction by 
water should he caicfully inquired into.” 

Dr. Moor’, in his work entitled “Health in U6 
Tropics,” wriles -— 

That tho germs of cholera may be conveyed through the medium 
of water thero exists, unfortunately, little doubt,” 

“That impure water has @ powerful influence over the intensity 
of choleta outbreaks is unquestionable. . «©. Dr, Sutherland in 
A Report to the Bond of Iealth’ states:—' A number of the most 
severe and fatal outhreaks were referable to no other cause except, 
the stale of the water supply,’ and this especially where the water 
was obtained from wells into which the contents of sewers, piivies 
or the chainage of grave-yards had escaped,” 

“Camp latrines should not be placed on running steams, as tho 
communication of zymotic disease though the medium of water 
has been go thoroughly proved, that no doubt remains that such a 
couse may he haught with the greatest danger.” 


In order not to defile water or calable things by 
saliva, the Parsee priest puts a padan on the face 
whilst praying. The Parsecs cannot eat or drink 


' 
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out of the same vessel with another who touches it 


with his lips and tongue, or thrusts his lingurs, 
spoon, or knife into his mouth and back again inte 
the same vessel. The importance of this” times 
honoured custom is borne out by. the testimony of. 
several recent observers, Instances have oceurred 
where some diseases were communicated tothe 
healthy by means of saliva, Drs. Maury and Dulles 
of Philadelphia have deseribed fourteen cases in 
which syphilis was communicated hy indiseriminate 
tattooing, The tattooer had suffered from syphilis, 
and had extensive mucous pitehes inthe mouth, 
Whilst tattooing he frequently wetted dhe needles, 
in his mouth, and, in some cases, he alse moisten. 
ed the pigments (vermillion and Indian ink) with 
saliva, The details of twenty-two cases, which were 
thoroughly examined and their histories tuken, are 
minutely recorded by the authors, Special care 
was taken to exclude the possibility of. the syphilis 
having been acquired in any other way Uae by: the 
tattouing, Tn fourteen cases the evidence mikes 
it absolutely certain that this was the made by which 
the virus was introduced into the system.” 

The ZLencet, April 6, 1878, under the heading “The | 
Dangers of Bread and Cheese,” obsurves p= 


* Some Swiss medical papers have expatiated on the riska attend. 
ing the sale of bread and cheese, ‘The cheese is gonerally tasted by 
means of-a knife, which is allowed to touch both the tongue and 


~ Ups of the purchaser, Int is rarely if ever cleaned. ~The Swlas do 


nol remove the sample from the knife with their: fingers, ag is the 
Gustom in‘England, but thrust this implement into thelr mouths snd 
hen: oe again into other cheeses, thus conveying to. ther a slight 
whasease sauna seein iikaiasahatshe, be ESLER 
Se me rte, Lancet, Mareh a3, 1878, 
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“but possibly dangerois moisture from the mouth. In-the bakers’ 
shops the small loaves or rolls are handled ‘over and over again by 
~ the.customers, The one seeks a soft, the other.a hard ‘crust, a new 
ora stale-loaf, A mullitnde of individuals; who are not generally 
diatingulshed for their cleanliness, particularly in respect to thelr 
nails where zymotic germs are scarcely exposed to the purifying. . 
influence of tho air, pressing their thumbs down into a dozer or 
more rolls before they make a single purchase, Disease could thus 
be rapidly conveyed from one family to another,” : 
The Avesta abounds in passages directed against ' 
the nails of unclean persons. “On their nails springs 
‘the Drukhs Nagus.” © 
The different methods of disposal of the dead were 
not overlooked by Zarathustra, He was wellacquaint- 
ed with the danger to the public health arising from: 
the burning and burial of the dead, ‘The decomposi- 
tion of the body buried is very slow, and dangerous to 
the health of the people. If the body is burned the 
same process is rapid and less detrimental to the pub 


lic health if properly managed. Zarathustra saw that. 
hoth were ppposed to true sanitary principles ; hence << 


he considers them as crimes té an extent that admit 
_ of no atonement :— : 
“ Wicked inexpiabledeeds; the burying of corpses.” ~ 
“Wicked: inexpiable deeds; the burning of the 
dead,* 
Zarathustra asked Aruna taeda — 
“Creator | how lorfg can the body of aman be 
buried in the earth until the earth becomes pure ?” 
“Then answered Ahura-Mazda! Fifty years,O holy 
Zarathustra! must the body ofa manremain buriedin the 
earth before the earth is pure.” Ven. I. vii, vv. 124, 125. 
- Wave 





* Vendidad Fargord i, vy. 48 and 66. 
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Creator! If the Mazdayagnians going - afoot, 
running, riding, or driving, come toa fire in which 
dead bodies ave burning, where they are burnings or 
cooking dead bodies, how shall the Mazdayagnians 
conduct themselves 2" 

‘Then answered: AhurasMazdia: THe shall best 
on this *(fire)® which ts roasting the bodies, They 
shall bet itt They shall drag away the dead". 
woe ew) Ven viii, ve. aag ta 490, 

Zayathustra even ordains punishment for those: 
who defile the earth by throwing about one of the 
amallest bones of a dead min me 

* Creator! He who throws away the hone of a 
dead dog or at dead man, were it only so large its the 
top joint of the Tittle finger, and there melts out 
upon it (the earth) grease and marrow s what ds the 
punishment for this?” 

Then answered, Ahura-Mazda: Strike thirty 
strokes with the horsegoad, thirty with the Gritashd- 
charana.” 

The punishment appointed for throwing: about thé 
largest hone ix as follows: 

“ Creator! He who throws away the bone of a dead 
dog or a dead man, of thelength ofiunarm, of the size 
of vhip: If there runs out grease or marrow, what is 
the punishment for this 7” 

“Then answered Alura-Mazda: Let them strike 
four hundred strokes with the horse-gead, four hun 

‘dred with the Griidshé-charana.” ; : 
To-secure the public health and welfare, the chas- 
i tarmac ent e n ne at ne eniottaetveinar hci id coeene 
} * Math Gj. Tr. + Killhin. Gap. Zr. 









> 
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tisement enjoined for throwing. about. a corpse is 
most rigid :— 

“Creator | He ae thiows away the whole body of 
a dead dog or a dead man, and grease. or marrow tuns 
out there; what is the punishment for this?” :- 

“Then answered ‘Ahura-Mazda: Strike a thou 

“sand blows. with the horse-goad, a thousand: with 

the Gradshd-charana.” : 
Latest researches. establish beyond doubt that the 
great truths advanced by Zarathustra with.regard to 
the burying and burning of the dead are based on’. 
sound principles of health, The late Dr. Parkes, 
Professor of Military Hygiene in the Army Medical 
School, Netley, says :— Woo 
© Burying in the ground appears certainly the most insanitary plan ; 
of the three methods, The air over cemeteries is constantly conta- 
minated, and water (which may be used for drinking) is often highly 
impure. [ence, in the vicinity of graveyards two dangers to tho | 

.» population arise, and in-addition, from time to time, the disturbance 
‘Of an old, graveyard has given. rise to disease, It is a matter:of 

‘notoriety that the-vicinily of graveyards is unhealthy.” 

“Teis true that the impurities in*burhing-can be well: diffused 

inlo the atmosphere at large, and would not add to it any perceptible: ; 

impurity, . But if the burning is not complete, foetid organic mat. 
ters are given off, which hang cloud-like in the air,, and may: be 
perceptible, and even hurtful.”* 

The same. author .in another little work on Publie : 
Health writes:— — pRES fe 
“Tho law of England now allows no butial gromids in Live cities, 
nor burial under churches, and consequently cemeteries are provided 
at convenient. distances from towns, ‘These cemeteries ought to 
hove a dry-soil, so that “the ground. water shall-riever rise high: enough 

; He * anual of Practical Hygiene, by Ee A, Parkes, M.D. ERS. 
Second:edition, pp. 475,476. a ; ; 
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to meet the corpse, or to float it ap in the vant, aa sometimes 
happens ; there should be good drainage, and ihe water should not 
ron into any watercourse fom which drinking-water {3 ken. 

“Podics decay in very varlous Himes according te gail, access of 
air, amount of presse, ke. In some ended ct corpse ny he des. 
toyed in Huee yeara, but a4 crue, when gromuit lias ty be used over 
again, a petud of from five to thirty years is allowed in different 
countries before re-interments.# 


In our age of sanitary improvement, experience 
has shown that the air over cemeteries is always 


more or less contaminated by efluvia arising from, 


the slow decomposition of bodies, The breaking 
out of a zymotic disease from the opening of a 
burial ground or cemetery, and the danger to the hestlth 
of the people caused thereby, cannot be doubted, 
Dr, Moore observes :— 

“Tt may seem anperfluous to afite tht barrack of Hospital shouted 
not bo built “dver an old graveyard, oF on or near ground charged 
with organic matter.” 

“Dr. Gibb Informa us that an epidemic af smallpox was the 
reault of the opening of a cemetery at Qnebee, where, yenra since, 
a large number of patients, the viethins of variala, liad been buried.” 

“Some fow year age a party of prinanera were employed making 
aroad inthe Gumtoor district, and in cutting away) the xoil came 
upon a number of remains of persons who dad died of chalera tn the 
famine yoar of 1838, The disease broke ont with great violence 
amongst these workmen,” 

“A number of coolies, employed on railway works in the neigh« 
bourhood of Salem, in cutting through an ald burial ground, came 
upon a spring of apparently pure water, Many who drank of thia water 
wero selzad n Sow hours after with cholera of a very severe type." 

* Care should be token that camps are not pitched on old graves 
yards, or over ground charged with organic matter. 6 4, ‘ 
When the flrat division of the army nrriverl at Varna, 13th June, 
1854, they wore healthy, till they encamped at Aladyn. There they 


® Public Health, by Y. As Parkes, pp. 46, 4 47, 
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unfortunately took the same site which the light division had for- 
morly occupied, and ilfen cholera, preceded by dianheaa, broke out, 

On the 20th October, 1854, the battle of the Alma was fought, 
and afterwards the 4th Division encamped on ground recently occw- 
pied by the Russians ; cholera also inged in this camp.”* 

thd question of the best way in which dead bodies 
are Lo be disposed of has becn much discussed of 
late. Burial in the carth gives rise to nuisance, and 
is considered injurious to health, Cremation is less 
hurtful when properly managed, and as a matter of 
health is preferable to burial, What then is the best 
method of disposing of the dead, which ought to be 
wholly innocuous to the public health? Let u$ exa- 
mine the practice of exposure of the dead on elevated 
sites to the vultures and other carrion birds, The 
Zoroastrian religion is perhaps the only one which 
enjoins that their deatl bodies should be exposed on 
the tops of rocks in a tower, there to-be consumed 
by vullures. The practice, though revolting to those 
unaccustomed Lo it, is the best and most sensible 
when looked at in a sanitary poini of view. The 
Dakhmas or “Towers of Silence” are built on the 
tops of hills remote from a populous locality.. The 
cost of building one of the largest in Bombay was 
more than two lakhs of rupees. The construction 
of the Dakhma or Parsee “ Tower of Silence” i$ thus 
described by Prof. Monier Williams in a letter that 
appeared in the London P Ymes of the 28th January 
1876 

 Tmagine a round column or massive cylinder 12 or 14 feet high, 
and at least 90 fect in diameter, built throughout of solid stone, ex- 
cept in the ie cantie, where a well, 10 fect deep and 4g in diameter, 

* Moore's Zealth in the Tropics, Wp. 124, 188, 193, 262 
a5 
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Jeads down to an excavation meter thy masonry, containing fan 
dratust at vight angles to each other, terminated hy hates fithed with 
chavoal Road the apper saree ot this sold cireular es ider, 
tnd comple tay: hiding the antada tions view ae tone pauper of 
feet in height. ‘Chis it is which, when siewed tram the outside, 
appaus ta tom one piece wilh the solid storey wank, and: belsg, 
like it, covered wath Claman, gives der whole the appeanuice af a 
low tower. ‘The upper sadace af the sult stone column is divided 
inte 72 compartinents, oF ape teceptactes, nachating like the ppokes 
ola wheel from the cata wall, and arranged i three cancentric 
rings, septrated frame eaele other by nano ridges of stone, whieh 
Me grooved loatetas channels tar convey diye all moistire fem dhe 
receptacles inte: the well and: dite the lower iad, Th shahd be 
noted bysthe-bye thatthe munher #4" is emblennttiial of Zoraaster’s 
thee precepts, and tha mumbo Oza? ot dhe chapters of Yaoma- 
a@ portion of the Zend Ayestts 

Fach cicle of apa stone coltais os chvideal fron the sext by a 
Pallinty, so thet hare are three cfreatar pathos ay oe die last encire ling 
the central well, and the ¢ thee pathways are Gaossed hy snathier 
pathway conducting from the solitary: door whith admits the arpa 
hemers fram the exterior, In the onteumost eirgle af the stone 
coMim are placed the badies ob males, fie the wakddle thon af 
fernales, and in the dimer ind smallest circle, neared die well, thoxe OFF 
childen,” 


The body alter hiving been bud in one of the apen 
stone receptacles is emsimed by vultures: within 
fifteen minutes, leaving nothing: behind but a skele- 
ton exposed totheclements,  Anyoncacquaintedwith 
the two systems, viz. Uhl af burial sand of expasure, 
canttog fail to see Che superiority of the latter, The 
method of interment is decent i appearance but 
unscientific; (hit of exposure, though almost revolt. 
ing to the sunsibilities of nations who bury their dead 


.’s,dn the ground, is scientific. Suppose we are deal- 


Tne 


ira 


ing with two corpses uxposed to our view in a slale 
of decomposition, the question is—will the one sur 
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rounded with innumerable worms, or the other which 
is rapidly devoured by vultures, be a nuisance prejudi- 
cial to health? We may also reasonably ask which 
of the lwo is preferable? Prof, Monier Williams 
juslly observes —“T could not help thinking that, 
however much such a system may shock our I/uropean 
fedlings and ideas, yel our own method of interment, 
if regarded from a Parsee point of view, may possibly 
be equally revolting to Parsee sensibilities, The ex~ 
posure of the decaying body to the assaults of inn. 
merable worms may have no terrors for us, because 
our survivors do nol see the assailant j but fet it be 
borne in mind that neither are the Parsee survivors 
permitted to look al the swoop of tha Heavens ent 
birds. Why, then, should we be surprised if they pres 
fer Lhe more rapid to the more lingering operation P 
and which of the lwo systems, they may reasonably 
ask, is more defensible on sanitary grounds?” In 
“Dr. Parkes’ Practical Uygiene we find the remark- 
able slatement that the best way in which dead bodies 
are to be disposed of is hy burying them in the sea, 
“ Accustomed as we are,” he says, “lo land buriil, 
there is something almost revolting, at first sight, al 
the idea of making the sea the sepulehre, or of burns 
ing the dead, yet the eventual dispersion of our frames 
is the same in all cases; and it is probably a matter 
merely of custom which makes us think that there 
is a want of affection, or of care, if (he bodies of the 
dead are not suffered to repose in the earth that hore 
them, 2... Tn reality neither affection nor 
religion can be outriged hy any manner of disposal 
of the dead, which is done, withepraper solemnity and 
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respect (a the em thly dwelling-plice of our friends, 
The ynestion should be pliced entirely an sanitary 
grounds, and we shall Cheat judge th ightly.? | Aggtin, 
this enthusiastic partisan of set burial writes en 
the burial at sea, senie of the body would goat once 
to support other forms of life more rapidly dian in 
the case of hand buvial, and without the dager af evolu 
tion of hurtful products, tid in the west abyss of the 
ocean the remains would rest until the trumpet shall 
sound whieh shall order the star to give up its dead 1” 

Tad Dr, Parkes heen aequainted with the Parsee 
plan of disposal of (he dest, he would have very like. 
ly preferred it ta sea burial, ad weildew in feveue af 
it, Tlowoever, the agituian and discussion of the 
question of se burial is au important slep lowards 
deciding the best phin ef disposing af the dead ; for 
we are already tiformed of “a new method of inhu. 
inition of bodies" by Dr. Vanizza of Bareclona, in 
which the bodies sre placed in ape cometurios x. 
posed to the air, and covered with animal chareoal, 
Ta the lipse of time, with the progress of sanitary 
knowledse, the day will come when exposure of the 
dead bodies on (he tops of hills in properly constructed 
towers will supersede burning and burial in all the civis 
lized countries of the world, snd sickness and morta. 
lity from ymotie diseases will then be mitiguble toa 
very great extent, 

Tn conclusion, we may hope that the contents of 
this chapter will be acceptable to a large cirele of 
Parsee readers, and will help others better qualified 
to devote their leisure hours to this important sub- 
ject, which demands the most attentive consideration. 
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The shameless indifference of a few ,imperfectly 
trained Parsees and their wilful blindness in not 
following the minute observances in their sacred 
wrilings arc to be deplored, especially at a time 
when the nature of contagia, and their mode of ac- 
tion upon the syslem, are questions which have of 
laic cngaged the attention of many cminent men of 
the profession, There is no doubt that many con. 
tagious diseases are of foreign climates, some are 
frequently met with in Europe and Ameuica, and 
others in Asia. But this should not deter the most 
sceptical Parsee from observing the rules laid down 
in his religion for preventing the spread of conta- 
gious discases, which are certainly nol intended for 
any parlicular climate, 
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CHAPTER IX, 


Rome without Physicians dhanghout the Repubhe Opposition to 
Greek Vbilosophy and Miyse  Arehagatins Medicine prac 
tised by Slaves—Ast lopindes—] Tis shuplicuty of “Treatment Tis 
Inentions—Iis “Cheay of Disease~-Tlis Death -Chemion— 
State of Medicine dung the Fmpite= Cebus-«Burvey of his 
treatise Qe Af dietya— Miny=-Thess lis Chine) instniction~ 
Andomachus = Arteta >) Chante ter of hee wiltings-—Dieseurides 
—Ciehuy Awelinis ~Galen-His wotnderinggeI Lia knowledge 
of Anttomy—Of Physiolagy Of Pathology Active ‘Lreatment 
—Jntlnence of bis writings—Onib sito Alexunder ‘Thal 
Ha-Pauluy Aigineta, 

Alexandria flourished for nearly tires centuries 
under the Prolemies, when the Romans, who were 
for along time extending their conquests in every 
direction, besieged ihn. Copk. Prolemy made at brave 
resistanes, bit his army was defeated by the Romans 
under Julius Crsay, and he himself was slain in the 
engagement, Tt was at this time Chet the library of 
Rruchion, which contained joo,o00 valumes, was 
accidentally humttoashes, ‘Che Ubrary of Serapion 
escaped destruction, but after some centuries was 
burnt by order of Nhalif Omar. After the conquest 
of Aluxandria by Cresar its sehouls af medicine still 
maintained a high dugeree of reputation, and for many 
centuries sent forth a succession of physicians to 
almost every country of the civilized world. 

In the early ages of the Republic the Romans, 
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being continually engaged in wars with foreign 
nations, had neither opportunity nor taste for liter 
ature, science or arts. About a hundred and fifty 
years before the Christian era philosophy first at- 
tracted their share of attention. A fow Greck philo- 
sophers who were banished fiom their native coun- 
try, and had emigrated to different parts of Italy, 
diffused a taste for learning among the Roman 
youth, But foieign philosophy soon met with oppo- 
sition from the older citizens, and the Greek philo- 
sophers were banished from Rome by a decree passed 
by thesenators, Cato says ofthe Greck philosophers 
and physicians—‘ Whenever that nation shall bestow 
its literature upon Rome, it will mar everything, and 
that, all the soonar, if i sends its physicians among 
‘us.* Philosophy did not gain a firm footing till the 
arrival of an Athecnian cmbassy at Rome. It also 
received a fresh impulse from a Roman citizen named 
Lucullus. He was the first Roman who during his 
stay in Greece had the opportunity of becoming 
aequainted with the learning and philosophy of the 
Grecks, and upon his return to Rome inspired his 
countrymen with a love of learning, and instituted 
a library which soon became a resort of learned men. 
In medicine the Romans were first instructed. by 
the Etruscans, and afterwards by the Greeks. We 
are lold that throughout the Republic, Rome was 
without physicians, and that medicine was practised 
by the priests and slaves, or hy anybody at his own 
risk and peril. A person of high tank, who ignorantly 
administered a remedy ihat caused the death of-a 
* Pliny’s Natural Iisiory, book BXTX., chap, 7. 
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patient, was punished with exile, while one of low rank 
was punished with death. 

Epidemic diseases were attributed by the Romans 
to the anger of the gods. | When it pestilence raged 
in Rome the Sibiline hooks were consulted, and by 
their counsel the worship of Aesculapius was intro 
duced at Rome i. ¢, 293 

A wasting plague infected Tatinm’s skies 4 
Pale, bloodless laoks were seen, with ghastly cyes 
The dire disease’s marks cach visage wore, 
And Ue pure blood was chines to putrid gore ¢ 
Tn vain were Intnnan remedicn applied 5 
Ta vain the power of healing herbs was ted.” 

‘The Romans, tired of the havoc performed by the 
pestilence, first implored the aid of Apollo, who ad» 
vised them to consult his son Ausculupius 

“Tho assistance, Roman, which you here implore, 
Seek from another and a nearer shore s 
Relief must be dmplorad, and saccoue won, 
Not fiom Apollo, but Apollo's sony 
My son to Datiom bovis, shill bring reheas, 
Go with good omerry and espeut anecesa 


Ambasaadors from Rome immediatgly sailed to 
Epidaurus, where Zéseulupius had a temple dedi« 
cated tohim, ‘The god ef health, moved with the 
afflictions of the Ramins, accompanied the ambise 
sadors in the formofaserpent, ‘The ship atlength 
arrived in the ‘Tiber with her serpentine ged,” who 
was reevived with joyful aculamations by the people: 

The work!'s great mistress, Rome, received him now ; 
On the mast's top reclined hoe waves his brow, 


And from that height surveys the great abodes 
And mansions, worthy of residing gods, 


ret Be 
tunMitytcatl Atr. . 401 
The land, a narrow neck, itéctf extends, 
Hound which his course the stream divided bends ; 
The stream’s two arms, on eithet side, arc seen, 

» Stretch’d out in equal length ; the land between, 
The isle, so call’d from hence denves its ame : 
“Twas here the salutary serpent came; 

Nor sooner has he left the Latian pine, 

But he assumes again lus form divine, 

And now no more the ciooping city mourns, 
Joy is again restored, and health 1etmns,”* 

Irom the time of Julius Ceesar the profession was 
held in better repute. He honoured those who 
practised in Rome with the right of itizenship. 
During the Empire worthy practitioners received the 
title of Archiater or Physician-in-Chief. Military 
medical service was first organised by Augustus. 
Even in the reign of that monarch slaves were not pro- 
hibited to practise medicine, but wercin great demand. 

In the latter period of the Republic, Rome was 
visited by a physician named Archagathus. He was 
a Peloponnesian by birth, and is said to have been 
Uke first foreign surgeon who seltled at Rome in thé 
time of the Consuls /£milius and Livius {o practise 
inedicine and surgery, B.C. 219, He was first received 
by the Romans with high esteem, and a public sub- 
scription was raised to buy a shop for him. Shortly 
after he reccived from them the title of Vulnerarius 
or wound-curer, Buthe soon incurred the displeasure 
of the people, for his practice consisted in the fre 
quent use of the knife, cautery and caustics. He was 
afterwards so much disliked thal he received from 
them Lhe nickname of Carugfex, or public executioner. 





® Ovid, ‘translated by Dayslen, Pope, tnd otheis, vol IL, p, 189, 


na 
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* After Archagathus the knowledge and practice of 
jnedicine continued to be much in the same state for 
acentury, In Reme at this period no one remained 
who deserved to be called physician. The knows 
ledge of medicine was confined to the priests and 
slaves, and was disgraced by the intermixiure of 
superstition. Among the slaves who practised mudlie 
vine, Antonius Musa and Seribonius Lurgus are 
celebrated names. The former was phiysieian to the 
Emperor Augustus, whom be rescued froma dans 
gerous malady by means of cold baths sand the wy ating 
of lettuces, which were prohibited hy the emperor's 
own physician C. Aimilius, Musa was handsomely 
rewarded for his services, purmitted to wera gold ring, 
and exempted from taxes, A statue was erected in his | 
honour by the Roman people, and placed near that 
of AEsculapius. He was a zealous methodic, and 
is supposed to be the author of “De Herba Botanica” 
and Detuenda Valetudine.” — Seribaniis Largus, who 
lived in the reign of Claudius, deserves noticesehfefly 
for a few improvements which he made in pharmacy, 

We should not omit to mention that after Areha- 
gathus most of those who obtained some reputation 
among the Romans were either Greeks or Asiatios, 
Rome, during neither the Republic nor Empire, pro 
duced hardly amedical manofgenius. Infact, with the 
exception of Celsus hardly an individual can be named 
who acquired any eminence in the art of medicine. 

‘Next after Archagathus should be mentioned 
Asclepiades, anative of Bythinia, who, about a century 
before: Christ, and in the time of Pompey. the Great, 
visited Rome, where he taught thetoric, but with little 
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vor no success. “Hé next applied hithself to the study 
of medicine, and after practising for a short time ip: 
‘Alexandria returred to Rome as a legitimate practic: 
dioner of medicine, and settled there for the remaine,; 
‘der of his life... He was a man of some learning and. 
Malsnts. As a zealous, attentive and successful prac- 
titioher he was. much esteemed and honoured by the 
Romans, It is told of him that he once “breaking in 
upon the funeral ceremony saved the life of a man 
who was actually placed. on the. funeral _ pile.” 
Asclepiades belonged to the sect of the Empirics, and 
chiefly distinguished himself by his opposition to the 
principles and practices of his predecessors, and in 
particular attacked and strenuously declaimed against 
the writings of Hippocrates, “He, condemned the 
use of blood-letting, purgatives; and other powerful 
drugs in the treatment of diseases. He says that 
the chief duty ofa physician is to cure safely, speedi-. 
ly:-and pleasantly. “Zulo cito et jucunde.” His 
practi was very simple, and we are informed. that: 
he paid more attention. to diet, friction, bathing, 
exercise, and the liberal allowance of wine, than to 
the administration of active remedies. He said that 
exercise was “the common aid of physic.” The first . 
attempt at treating some disorders by the shower. . 
bath was made by him. . He was the inventor of 
Lacti Pensiles, or swinging beds for thesick, and made 
use of the trumpetforrelieving neryous pains, Weare 
told that he was the first to divide diseases into the 
two important. classes of acute and chronic, and to 
propose. the operation of bronchotomy, In his 
physiological principles,” says Dx, Bostock, “ Ascle. 
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piades is said to have been a follower of Epicurus, 
and to have adopted his doctrine of atants and pores, 
on which he attempted to build a new theory of 
discane, by supposing that all morhicl action night 
be reduced into’ obstruction of the pores and irreyu« 
Jar distribution of the atoms. This theory he aes 
commodated to his division of diseases, the aeute 
being supposed to depend essentially upon a cons 
striction of the pores, or an obstruction of them by 
a superfluity of atoms; the chranie upon a relixas 
tion of the pores or a deficiency of Che atoms,"* 
Mithridates having heard of his fane, invited him 
al his court a appoint him as his household physi+ 
cian, but Aselepiades, unwilling: to Teave Rome, re. 
fused his request, and dedieated tis werks fo chat 
monarch as a mark of respect. The death of this 
celebrated practitioner of Rome was peculin. 1 is 
said that “he, fearing lest he should fall sick, and 
go lose his credit, hvew himself dewnstaira, and 
died.” Asclepiudes is tecised of havings vilifi@d the 
principles and practices of the aneients in ordar to 
obtain popularity, We are inclined to believe that 
he is unduly bhuned by some writers heeangse he res 
jected bloodletting and the use af virulent drags; in 
short, he did not servilely fallow his predecessors in 
practising antiquated theories, but mainly relied on 
diet and regimen, and the employment of simple 
remedies, It is wwell known fet that in. medicine, 
as in other sciences and arts, ax soon as one changes 
from one doctrine to another, or points out old esta. 
« ® History of Medicine, prefixed to the Kneyeloprodin of Practical 
Medloine, vol. I, 
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blishgd ctrors, some pretended advocates of liberality 
of thought immediately rise up in arms and charge 
the reformer with heresy. 

Themison was another of the ancient celebrated 
Greck physicians. He was a native of Laodicea, 
aud lived in the first century of the Christian era. 
He’ was a pupil of Asclepiades, whose practice he 
followed most particularly in his early age, but after- 
wards zealously upheld the principles of the method- 
ies, He is said to haye been the first person to 
bring into public notice the use of leeches. He was 
the author of several works, none of which is extant, 

Aurelius Cornelius Celsus was one of the most emi- 
nent of the ancient authors, and the first native of 
Rome who acquired a considerable degree of cele- 
brify as a writer on medicine over any of his country- 
men. Very little is known of his history, It seems 
probable that he lived at Rome in the time of 
Augustus and Tiberius, As Pliny has not mentioned 
the nfime of Celsus in his sketch of the historyrof 
medfbing, it is probable that both were contempora 
ties. Doubts have been entertained whether he prac« 
lised medicine, or studied it as a part of philosophy. 
If we peruse his writings we shall perceive that he 
very probably practised physic. But his fame rests 
chiefly on his medical writings, which we believe aré* 
at this day studicd by the students of medicine in 
London who prepare themselves for examination at 
Apothcearies’ Hall. The treatise on medicine “De 
Medicina” in eight books is a work of great research, 
and is still read with admiration for its intrinsic 
excellence, 
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Book j.-—The author begins with a short sketch of 
the history of medicine from the time of Aésculapius 
to his own, and condemns in strong terms the practice 
of Herophilus and Mrasistratus of dissecting criminals 
alive ag both cruel and useless, “Nothing is more 
foolish,” says he, than to think thats man his been 
go in his lifestime as he is found when he is dying or 
already dead’* ernest ably discusses the tenets 
of the rival sects of the Degmatists or Rationalists, 
the Empiries, and the Methadies, and adinits the uns 
certainty of the medical art, as will appear from the 

: following passages :—~* 
'Physte ig conjectural art, but-such ay neither conjectire nor 


experience iteelf can make always sttecesafil. tt 
THe that has heen cured with the usually successful medicines, 


has by the contrary ones been effectually restored. "t 
“In selecting a physician, he says, you ought to 
prefer a physician that is your friend, to a stranger, if 
their knowledge is equal." { ‘The subjects of exercise © 
and dict are next taken ups i 
bd 
A sound, healthy anil vetive man (if he beat hie awn: liberty) 
ought not to conting bimvelf to any rules, neither hing he any need 
of tho physician or the quack. Ile ought to eal a various course of 
Mife, he sometimes fn the coumtry, sometimes i town, bot yet aftener 
In the country j ho ought to sail, hunt, sometimes reat, bit oftener be 
dn exercise ; since laziness slackens and dilly the Lady, but labour 
Ihrongthens and makes {t iva 5 the former hastens obbage, the Inter 
prolongs youth. ”§ : 
“Too Inzy a life should be aveited, for there may happen a. 
noveasity to work “ih 





romemcnetnomsichoneee et im 





Sentences of Colsus, tranulated by Sir Conrad Sprengell, Ki, py ae 
Se This Ja aga. $ Tbk, p. 298, 
§ Ibid, pe ag’. It Ibid, p. 308, 
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* Sant ought for tho most part-to be the end of exercise, orcertainly 

am) laseittide, which may be on this side (not amounting to) fatigue,” 

«We ought to know. that a draught of cold drink is very pernicious 

to him that has worked himself into a sweat’; and likewise hurtful to 
those whose sweat has ceased after being fatigued with a journey.4% 


He then lays down some general rules of diet — 


“Too great fulness is never profitable, ‘Too much abstinence is 
often prejudicial. ‘But intemperance is always better in dtink than 
“hn meat.t ; 

We must take care that in the time of ‘health we do not lavishly. 
Rotistme and destroy those things which should be our defence 
against diseases.”§ 

-  Nalther is jt good to eat too mich after long fasting, nor to. fast 
too long after much eating.” 


Book ii—A portion of this book is devoted to the 
consideration of the different.seasons of the year and 
_their influenceupon the health andage of the people; 
together with the diseases most prevalent in them :—~ 


«The spring tind is most wholesome ; next to that is the winte 
m summer i8 most dangerous; but tho ntttumn worst of all. Atid 
© a forygeasona,.those are the best’ that are the most constant 
hot of cold; nnd the worst are those that are most, change 
henco it that the autumn is pernicious to so. many." 
“Clean tlays are the most. wholesome ; rainy. weather is bettet: 
than that. Which is only cloudy.and foggy. In the winter such days 
aro best.ag are without wind ; in summer such ag are accompanied. 
with'n westerly. wind,’4* . cy 
“The winter is the greatest enemy to old, the summer to pound! 


“people = NEE a 










perenne antler netanersntrnantninenan retin 
The Light Books of Celsus, literally translated by J. Wi Utider- 
“voot, vol. Ly pp. ae 
s+ Sprengell’s Celsts, p, 309, t Ibid., p. 303, 
Tbid,) px 300. 4 || Ibid p, 306... 
ily Be 318) * Ibid py 319. i +P bids p. 322, 
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The diseases peculiar to all ages are next enumers 
ated i-~ ‘ 

The middle age is mast safe, which is infested neither by the heat 
af youth, nov hy the cold of of age. ObLage Ties qpened: (exposed) 
mote to Jong (chronic) cliseases, youth to vente," 

Old people, he says, are subjeel to urinary dil. 
culties, dyspnaa, pains of the joints wid af the 
kidneys, paralysis, nightly watchings, and chronic 
diseases of the eyes. The fat generally are stuffos 
cated by acute diseases and hy diliculty of breathing, 
and often die suddenly.” Youth is subject to acute | 
diseases, epilepsy, consumption, cholera, insanity, 
and spitting of blood. Children are most exposed 
(o diarrhasa, convulsions, aphthie, vaniting, purulent 
discharge from the ear, and serofula, After this 
enumerating the diseases to which children are most 
liable, he goes on to say s— 

“Tf any kinds of diseases have fallen upon an infant, and have been 
ended neither hy puberty ner hy de dist onnevions, nar faa woman 
Dy the first monthly: (courees), for the mid part May: ave tangy yet 

cinore often childeh disees which Inve remained very lang are tere 
minuted (at that period) t 
_ The author next carefully lays down somé general 
rules of prognosis in fevers. “Tle hay treated the sub 
jeel so admirably that it is our apinion no physician 
of the present day can excel hin in this respect. , 
He carefully drew his rules of preynosix it fevers by 4 
observing the position and movements of the sick 
while asleep andawake, the countenance, the respira. 
lion, the temperature, the various seeretions and | 
excretions of the body, &e. Sudden emaciation, 


meant - ~ erin, > oe tenmadiocemt 


* Underwood's Celsius, po 75. f Lhe, a 8a, , 
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hurried breathing, delirium in the very beginning of 
the fever, cold feet and hands (the abdomen being 
hot), shiverings afier a sweat, sordes, black vomit. 
ings, and dark-coloured and offensive urine, are con- 
sidered the worst signs, But if along with these we 
obserye the following appearances, death is almost 
cerlain:—“ Acute nostrils, the temples having sunk, 
hollow eyes, the cars cold and languid, and gently 
turned in the lowest parts; the skin of the forehead 
hard and stretched, the colour (complexion) either 
black or very pale.”* If besides these the following 
symptoms show themselves, death is near at hand, 
Intolerance of light, eyes half closed, pale or distort- 
ed lips and nostils, loss of sight and hearing, sink. 
ing towards the foot of the bed, picking up of the bed 
clothes, cold extremities, frequent gapings, chatter- 
ings of the teeth, a constant sleep, unconsciousness, 
pale nails and fingers, a sudden dryness, paleness, or 
lividity of along slanding ulcer, inability to swallow, 
convulsions, &c. Weill not weary our readers with 
all the favourable symptoms mentioned by Celsus, 


In the following sentences the author expresses his 
beliefin thehcaling power of nature and the pernicious 
effects of physic when administered to the healthy ~~ 

“We ought to know that il is nature that performs the cure, the 
aut administers the insuuments of it.”+ 
Physic is not always good for the sick, but is always hurtful to 
the healthy. f 
The above passages are worthy the consideration 
-of those dishonest practitioners who for the sake of 





id Underwood's Celsis, vol. 1, pp. 93) 94. 
+ Sprengell’s Celsus, p. 33%. # t lbids, p 342, 
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auiflinggain undermine the health of persons who sock 
their advice for complaints which do not exist in their 
bodies, But the dactors are nat alone to be blamed 
the patients themselves have a share in the destruction 
oftheirown health, There are persons who have heen 
known to consume medicine almost daily; some 
through ignorance and vanity, others to excitethe 
sympathy of their friends and relations, 

Book ili—The author commences with a few res 
marks on the nature and diatetic Grealment of acule 
and chronic diseases, A person suffering from acute 
disease is to be fed sparingly, and from ehyonie 
plentifully, “Rest and abstinenae,” he says, "are 
the best of all remedies, and abstinence alone cures 
withoul any danger.” 

A portion of the treatise contains observations on 
fevers and their nature and treaument,  Thetimewhen 
food and drink ought (o be given most conveniently 
to a person suffering from fever, logether with their 
quantity, quality, and frequency, is discussed at some 
Jongth : 

“The motntag time iter the mest part more remiss (etsier) to 
the alck, some think (food) ought tie be given thea Vint if ib ans 
aiwers (Aucceads) ft ought to be given nat beetise itis manning bit 
because Urere iva remission to the sick 

In selecting: Che proper time for toad and drink he 
cautions physicians not to be deceived by the pulse, 
for he saysi— 

‘We give the most edhe tothe pulse, although decetifil, and not 
to be relied on; because itheats Gator or slower aceording to the xox, 
age, and natie of bodies} 


* Underwood's Celsius, vol. 1, p. 216. 
t Sprongell's ApAor isens af Celsus, |. 350 
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Celsus also knew perfectly well that exercise, fear, 
anger and other passions of the mind oxcite the pulse, 
and thus advises physicians :— 

“An oxperlenced physician should not ag soon as he enters go 
Instantly to feel the patient’s pulse ; but let him fist sit down with a 
cheerful countenance, and ask him how he finds himself; and if he 
finda tint he is under any fear or uneasy appichensions, Iet him 
endeavour to hearten him by some plausible discouise, and then he 
may proceed to feel the patient’s pulse.”* 

Before prescribing nourishment, Celsus attached 
great importance lo the strength, age and habit of 
persons laid up with fever, for he says ;— 

“One thing to be always observed is that the physician should 
consider tho strength of the patient, which when itabounds he ought 
to weaken by abstinence; if any weakness is to bo feared he must 
allow meat, for it is his duty that he neither load his patient with 
auporfluous matter, nor weaken him too much by hunger,”+ 

“Nor, by TTercules, is it suflicient (f01) the physician to look to 
only tho fevers themselves, but also the habit (condition) of the 
whole body, and to direct the teatment to it, whother stiength 
abounds, or is wanting, or some other affections inteivene,”"t 


Childron, he says, ought not to be Lreated as adults, 
neither ave they to be incauliously bled, purged, nor 
tormented with hunger or thirst, 

Delirium coming on in fever is next brought into 
nolice and its treatment laid down. He says that 
delirium, although a serious symptom in fever, is not 
always dangerous, and thal sleep is particularly 
necessary Lo those suffering from it :— 


“Plnenetics can haudly be brought to sleep tho’ itis very necessary 
for (hem ; for it is by that they are mostly restored."§ 


* Sprongell’s Apion isms of Celsus, ps 300. + Tbid., p. 355. 
t Underwood's Celsvs, vol. I,, p. 220, , 
§ Sprengell’s Aptorisms of Celsius, Py 374. 
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The remaining portion of the book is devoted to the 
subjects ‘of insanity, dropsy, consumption, epilepsy, 
jaundice, clephantiasis, apoplesy, paralysis, &e. 
Speaking of consumption, he says that itis a very dans 
gerous disease, most common between the ayes: of 
eightcenand thitly-five, Terec ammends long s sailing, 
change of climate, carriage exercise, milk diet, meal 
mixed with suet and afterwards bailed, &e, Tf these 
means fail, and the body heeomes more wasted, then he 
says “thereisneed forstronger aids.” The “ stronger 
aids” consisted in searing with red-hot iron the parts 
under the chin, on the throat, an both sidesof the chest 
and below the shoulder blades. Celsus is: seareely 
to be blamed on this account when we know that 
such a rude and cruel operation is practised even by 
a few enlightened practitioners in our age of pro- 
gress. As for epilepsy, he says that itis more com 
mon in males than in fomales, As. precantionary 
measures: lie advises those affeeted with i to gud 
against a precipice, bath, fire, and all catefaciont 
things; alse to avoid the sun, cold, wine, venery, 
anxiely, &e. Tt is his belief Chit the disease: aften 
disappears on the appewianee ef menses in females, 
and al the age of puberty or first connections: in 
young men. Tis method of Creating dhe disease is 
mnecessarily severe, Blood: lelling, searifications, 
cupping, purgatives, and red-hot iron, lo eyicwsite the 
pernic ious humours, tre the weapons he recommends 
in this distressing malady; and to complete the 
cure, to drink the warm blead ef a recently slain 
gladiator 1 Te next comes to the subject af jaundice, 
called the “royal digeage" Fever supervening on 
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jaundice is considered dangerous, especially when 
there is hardness of the right side of the praecordia, 
but jaundice coming on after the seventh day of fever 
is safe “ provided the praecordia being soft,” A jaun- 
diced patient, he says, should have “a more ornament- 
eq bed and chamber, with sport, with jest, witli games, 
with frolic, by which (things) the mind might be exhi. 
larated,” Onthis account, he observes, jaundice was 
called by the ancients the “royal disease,” 

Book iv.—This book is devoted 10 the considera- 
tion of a few internal diseases, It opens with an _ 
enumeration of the internal viscera of the human 
body, together with their respective positions, His 
description of the symptoms of diseases, though brief, 
is accurate, and shows an acute power of observation. 
The treatment laid down in some diseases is judi- 
cious, and reflects credit upon the author. In the 
treatment of others he servilcly follows Hippocrates 
in his doctrine of humours by tormenting the sound 
neighbour of a diseased parl, in the same way as 
Diocles recommends, in his epistleto King Antigonus, 
to gargle the mouth with marjoram tea for head. 
aches in order to evacuate the unhealthy humours 
from the head! 

Book y.—This book, devoled to pharmaceuti- 
cal preparations and their uses, to wounds, and to 
anlidotes againsi poisonous subslances, is fairly 
written, Celsus, although admitting the utility of 
medicines in a great number of diseases, prefers 
Asclepiades’ method of curing in some by regulating 
the diet as most bencficial. “ It is the business of 
a quack,” he says, “ to magnify the smallest matter, 
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that he may be thought lo have performed miraculous 
cures.” 

Celsus hints that injuries of the cranium at the 
base and the spinal marrow, wounds of theheart, small 
intestines, kidney, and large blood-vessels around the 
fauces, are fatal, Persons wounded in the lungs, liver, 
membrane of the brain, spleen, large intestines, womb, 
and bladder, seldom recover. Wounds inflicted in 
the arm.pit, in the popliteal space, in the joints, and 
in the course of large blood-vessels, are dangeraus, 
The safest wound of all is that which is in the flesh.” 
An incised or straight wound, he says, is better than 
a contused or curved wound, and adds 

“A boy or young man is sooner cured than an old man; ono 
thal is healthy, than ono that is weak; one that is moderately 
slender or full, than one that is immoderately so; a sound habit of 
body, than a corrupt ono; ono thatis used to exercise, than an inaetlve 
lazy porson; a sober temperate man, than one that is aduleted to 
drinking and venory,”™ 

The danger from loss of blood and inflammation 
after the infliction of a wound is distinelly stated, 
The treatment of haemorrhage by plugging, cold 
water, vinegar, pressure, “ligature of the veing in tive 
places about that which has been struck,” and cautery, 
is described, together with the after-trealment. Any 
forcizn body or clots of blood are Lo be removed from 
a wound before sowing i. If the wound is gaping, 
clasps ave to be put on to bring the edges together, 
If both are inadmissible, either a sponge dipped in 
vinegar, wine, or cold water, or plasteris to be applied 
and afterwards bandaged. The danger of gangrene 








* Sprengell’s 4 shorisms of Celsius, pr 394. 
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following light bandages is noticed. For the treat- 
ment of hemorrhage he advocates the use of wine 
internally :— 

“And many also dying duing (fainting) out of a flow forth of 


blood me to be refreshed with wine before any treatment ; which 
wine is otheiwise most hostile to a wound.”* 


The authornex| lays down some general rules of pro- 
gnosis, Much swelling of a wound is a token of severe 
inflammation and is dangerous, but when there is no 
swelling at all, it is a token of the death of the part, and 
is most dangerous, Further on he writes :— 

“That fever is dangeious and pernicious, which either happens 
even upon a slight wound, or continues after the inflammation is over, 
or causes a delitium,’} 

“A bilious vomit, which proceeds not voluntarily or immediately 
after a wound, or while the inflammation continues, is an ill sign only 
in those whose nerves or netvous parts are wounded.” 

“Tf a wound is cither livid, black, or of a various colour, we must 
know it 1s an ill sign.”§ 

* A white or red wound is the best.” 


The danger of crysipelas and gangrene superven- 
ing upon wounds is pointed out, Erysipelas of the 
head and neck is considered most dangerous. The 
causes of gangrene are violent inflammation, ex- 
treme heat or cold, and light bandaging, It also 
occurs in old age and to persons of bad constitution. 
The discase is not considered very difficult of cure 
if it begins in a youth, if the muscles and nerves are 
healthy or but slightly affected, and ifit is circum. 
scribed. If the disease extends notwithstanding the 


* Underwood's Gelsus, vol, IL, p. 875 
+ Sprengell’s Apher ésms of Celsus, p. 306. 
ft Ivid., p. 397. eg §ylbida p. 395. 
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excision or burning of the part, then there is no 
chance of saving the limh, “There is,” he says, “the 
wretched bul only remedy of cutting off the limb, 
which dies by little and Hittle, that the other part of 
the body may be safe,” Fever, delirium, and an 
irritable stomach in gangrene are fatak signs, and 
‘most die under a cold sweal.” 

Book vie—Nearly the whole of this book is occu. 
pied with diseases of the sealp, cyes, car, nose, mouth, 
&e, and does not merit notice, 

Book viii—This treats of surgery, ere, Celsus 
again speaks of the uncertainty of the medical art, 
and contends that as the same medicines often prove 
salutary, and often fail in a given disease, it is doubt. 
ful whether the restoration to health be atirthuted 
to them or to the favourable constitution of the pa. 
licht. Ife dues not slop here, but adds that health is 
often restored without medicines ; that the sick who 
are in vain drugged for a long time sometimes: re» 
voyer their health when all (he medicines are diss 
continued ; that the discased eyes being “harassed a 
long time by physicians, sometimes become healthy 
without these (medicines). ‘These words of an 
ancient eminent author, given out with such frank. 
ness, should put to shame some of those disrepute 
ble practitioners who, to earn their maintenance, 
entail a greal amount of misery and suffering upon 
their credulous patients. 

A surgeon, says Celsus, should possess the fallow. 
ing qualifications 

‘CA surgeon ought to he a young or middleaged mun, of a strong, 
steady and never-trembling hand; a4 ready with the left hand as 
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with the right; of a piercing clear eye ; he must be of an undaunted 
comage, and unmerciful; fully resolved to go through with the 
cure he has undertaken; unmoyed at the cries of hts patient, 
Jest he either make greater haste than is convenient, or cut less 
than is necessaly. Ife must in short do everything without the 
least a appeaing motion or concern at the complaint of his patient,” 
‘Sprains, ‘abscesses and fistulae, and the modes of 
extracting different kinds of weapons from the body, 
are first brought into notice, Diseases of the eye 
arc next considered, and their surgical treatment 
accurately explained. The operations for the re- 
moval of pterygium and staphyloma are minutely 
described, The operation for the depression of cala- 
ract is described with precision. The patient, he says, 
should be seated opposite the light, his head and eye 
steadied by an assistant, a bandage being applied to 
the other cye. The surgeon should sit a little higher 
in front of him, Ifit is the right eye the operation 
should be performed by the left hand, and if left by 
the right hand. A sharp needle is then to be intro. 
duced into the sclerotic midway between the cornea 
and outer corner of the eye. When it enters into an 
emply space, nothing, he says, resists the operator. 
It should be inclined and pushed against the cataract, 
which should be gently pressed below the region of the 
pupil, For relaxation of the eyelid Celsus describes 
an operation not unlike that practised at the present 
day by removing a horizontal flap of skin from the lid, 
and closing the wound by means of sutures, The 
practice of tapping the abdomen in dropsy was known 
to Celsus, It consisted in first introducing an instru- 
ment carefully into the abdominal cavity, and then 
inserling a leaden or brazen capula through which 
28 
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the water eseaped. The canula was then closed, 
and either [eft in the wound or removed to be: ins 
troduced the next ‘day. Penetrating wounds of the 
abdomen with perforation of the small intestines are 
considered fatal, Wounds of the large intestines, he 
gays, can be sewed up, and they somethnes mnite, 
These though dangerous are not necessarily fatal, 
If the protruded intestines are gangrenous, here is 
nolthe least chance ofrecoyery,  Tfthey areof natural 
colour they should be speedily replased, ‘The man 
should be laid on his back with his hips clevated, 
and gentle efforts made by the surgeon to reduce 
them, If the aperture is small, and the protrusion 
cannot be pushed hack, the wound is to be enlarged, 
and its sides kept apart by an assistant with his 
fingers or two hooks, The protruded gat having been 
cleansed with water, to which a lite of oil may: have 
been added, should be carefully replaced by Ue sur 
geon, ‘The portion that has protruded last should) be 
reduced first, and gee versa Uf a portion af the 
omentum is mortified, itimust be eut off, audthe sonnd 
one gently reduced in its appropriate: place. ‘The 
edges of the abdominal wound are next to be broupelit 
together by means of sutures and plasters covered 
up with wool or sponge expressed out of vinegar, and 
supported by alight bandage. Celsus passes from 
wounds of (he abdomen a the considertion of hydro 
eele and hernia, Uf reduction of the hernia cumoat 
he effected by the tusis, if there be vomiting with 
pain in the scrotum extending up te the grains and 
abdomen, then the means recommended ty he resort 
ed to are blood-letting and abstinence if the strength 
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permit; poultices to the tumour, hot bath, enema, and 
lastly the operation for cutting open the sac. Itis 
quite clear that long before the time of Celsus, the 
operation of lithotomy or cutting for the stone in the 
bladder was known tothe Greeks, but Celsusis the first 
wriler whose directions for performing the operation 
are still extant, His method of performing it, known 
as the ‘ Celsus’s method,” though now abandoned, 
was adopted by some European surgeons as late as 
the sixteenth century, We also learn through his 
Wrilings that Ammonius, the celebrated lithotomist 
of Alexandria, was the first to show the importance 
of breaking the stone, when too large for extraction, 
by introducing an instrument through the wound in 
the perineum. ‘A hook,” says Celsus, “is to be 
#0 insinuated behind the stone as to resist and pre+ 
vent ils recoiling into the bladder even when struck, 
then att ivon instrument: is used of moderate thick. 
ness, flattened towards the end, thin but blunt, which 
being placed against the stone, and struck on the 
further end cleaves it, great care heing taken at the 
same lime that neither the bladder itself be injured 
by the instrument nor the fragment of the stone falls 
back into il.” Leaving aside the minor operations 
of surgery so well described by Celsus, let us now 
pass on to the examination of his last book. 

Book viiii—Tt treats of fractures and dislocations ; 
injuries of the head are first considered. If a person 
has received a blow on the head, the surgeon, he says, 
shouldin the firstinstance observe whether there is loss 
of speach, insensibility to light, bleeding from the ears 
or nose, coma, vomiting, torpor, anne of mind 
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and “relaxation or distension ofthenerves.” Tf theae 
symploms are mel with, they indieate fracture of the 
skull, with injury olgemembraneot the brain, Ta chese 
vases Lhereis Hille chance of reravery, aid the oper. 
tion of wepanninggis necessary, “Ta aseertain whether 
the bone is broken or not, Cedsus aulvises us to cares 
fully introduce a probe through the wound, sdf the 
bone felt be smooth and slippery, Chere is ne evidence 
of fracture ; if rough, it is almost certain that freeture 
oxists, Te cautions us not to he deceived hy sutures 
because they are equillyrough, ‘The facture by con 
irecoupwas known lo him, for he distinety writes that 
sometimes the head is stuck on one side and fracture 
occurs onthe ather, [fa person whe has been stiuek 
heavily on the head presents bad symptoms, and if 
no fissure is detected in the wounded part, it is good 
practice, he says, to open the opposite side in a soft 
or swollen place (if there be any), when a fraeture 
may be detected; for abnoken bane, if nol speedily 
treated, is followed by inflammation of (he brain. Tn 
extravasation of blood within the cranium without 
fracture it appeitrs that his Hine of prietion cousisted 
in incising the skin over the seatal extrewsesadion and 
excising (he bone. Celsius remarks that the aneients 
unnecessarily applied the instruments in every split 
or broken bone, but it isamneh better i some: eases 
to Gy other means, Ta the mesa time: the pationt 
should be carefully watebed, and ib bad symptoms 
occur, the surgeon should not hesitute to apenite, 
The operation of trepannings in the different vartetion 
of fracture of the skull is carefully deseribed. ‘The 
remaining portion of the book, which is devoted to 
ae 
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simple and compound fracture of other bones, is fair. 
ly written, and gives a clear account of the modes 
of reducing fractures and dislocations, together with 
proper bandaging and the application of splints, 

Another author of great celebrity who deserves 
to be mentioned on this occasion, although not be- 
longing {o the medical profession, is Pliny the Natur. 
alist. He was born in the year A.D. 23, The place 
of his birth is not certain, In his youth he heard 
the lectures of Apion, the grammarian at Rome. At 
the age of twenty-two he travelled over Egypt, Greece, 
and Africa, After serving a few ycars in Germany 
he was made commander of a Lroop of Roman cayal- 
ry, His reputation procured him the friendship of 
Vespasian, Emperor of Rome, who promoted him to 
the rank of Prefect of the Roman fleet at Misernum, 
But Pliny has acquired immortal fame, not by his 
valour in the battle-field, but by his zeal in the pursuit 
of knowledge in the natural sciences and aris known 
in his time. His work on natural history in thirly- 
seven books, which he published in the year A.D. 74, 
has survived to our time, Il contains a great deal 
of information not only upon animals, plants, and 
minerals, bul upon geography, medicine, astronomy, 
the fine arts, and a varicty of other subjects.“ His 
work,” says Buffon, ‘as varied as nature herself, 
always paints her in her most attractive colours.” 
Pliny died in the year A.D. 79, al the age of fifty. 
six. To form a true opinion of his merits we refer 
the reader to his work on Natural History. 

After Celsus and Pliny came Thessalus, who from 
a low and obscure condition rose to distinction,” He 

- 4 
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was born al Tralles in Lydia in the first century of 
the Christian era, Te was the son of a weitver, and 
himself followed the same trade in his youth, THe 
afterwards applied himself fo the study of medicine, 
and practised in Rome in the time of Nevo, to wham 
he dedicated one of his works. Tle was a follower 
of Themison, and is supposed (o be ane of the fourd 
avs of the dogmatic sect. [Te spake in very law and 
insulting terms of the ancients and theirsystem, TL 
is no wonder that a man of mean birth and tmperfeut 
education, as he was, should show contempt for his 
predecessors and contemporaries, He was never 
sparing in his own praises, and presumptuously styled 
himself the “ Conqueror of Physicians.” Te valued 
himself highly as the discoverer of a new theory in 
medicine. By these and other cunning acts he made 
a large fortune in practice, From the time of Thes- 
salus it was the custom in Rome for physicians to 
visit their patents followed hy all their disciples, 
Martial exclaims :-- , 
Tin dl, Crend for Symmachus gy lies here, 

An handed pupily follow ing: i his ven, 

All feel my pulse with hands as cold ae ssa 

Thiadl se fover then T have iC naw {" 


Another physician, Andromachis, was horn at 
Crete in the time of Nevo, Emperor of Rome, Te is 
celebrated for his invention of Theraiea, sun ith. 
surd combination of medicines: known hy the mune af 
Theraica Andromachi. “This once funous compound 
was rejected from Lhe British Vharmacopesias about the 
beginning of the present century, ‘The active Ingres 
dient of this preparation was the flesh of vipers, 
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and it was for many ages esteemed the best antidote ‘ 
for wounds inflicted by bites of venomous animals. 
Andromachus was physician to Nero, and was the first 
lo receive from him the honourable title of Archiater 
or Physician-in-Chief, An archiater was not neces- 
sarily a physician to an emperor. There were two 
classes of Archiatri in the Roman Empire, the Archi: 
atrt saneti palati’, or physicians of the Palace, and 
the Archiatr? populares, or physicians of the people. 
The office of the former was more honourable. They 
were men of distinction who enjoyed many privi- 
leges, such as the exemption from all taxes, &c., the 
laticr were paid by Lhe State, but were chosen by 
the people, There was a certain number of them in 
each cily who attended the sick poor gratis as paid 
medical officers, bul who were allowed to take fees 
for professionally attending the families of the rich, 
Areteus, commonly called the “ Cappadocian,” 
was one of the most eminent of the ancient physicians, 
He was a Greek by birth, and it: is conjectured that 
he practised in Rome either in the reign of Nero or 
Vespasian. Belonging originally 10 Lhe Pneumatic 
sect, whose principles he adopted and maintained, 
he is said to haveaflerwards joined the Eclectics. He 
was an accurate observer of the symploms of disease, 
and in many respects followed the opinions of Hippo- 
crales, Dr, Bostock, whoappears to be a champion of 
heroic Lreatment, bestows high praises upon this an- 
cient writer, because “he freely administered active 
purgalives; he did not object to narcotics; he was 
much less averse to bleeding,” and above all he,smade 
use of a variely of drugs. 7 system of treat. 
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ment Dr, Bostock is pleased to call simple and 
sagacious (”— Aretinus was the first practitioner (hat 
made use of blisters. Before his tints dhe Greeks aud 
Romans employed sinapisms.  TTeawrete eight hoaks 
“on the Causes, Symptoms, and Care of Acute and 
Chronic Affections,” which are estat, and reflect LU. 
ditupon the author, ‘The particukr symptoms af dis. 
eases and (he means of forming a correct: diagnosis 
are, with few exceptions, clearly stated. ‘Take for ex 
ample his description of tetanus: Pain and tension 
of the tendons and spine, and of Ue muscles con. 
neeled with the jaws and cheek; for they fisten the 
lower jaw to the upper, so Chat it could nat easily be 
separated even with levers or a wedge, Bat if ene, 
by forcibly separating the tecth, pour in some liquid, 
the patients do not drink it but squirt it out, or re. 
tain it in the mouth, or it regurpilttes by he nestrils ; 
for the isthmus faucium is strongly compressed, anc 
the consils being: hard and tense, do net coalesce so ats 
to propelthal whieh is swallowed. ‘Phecfaee is ruddy, 
and of imixed colours, the eyes almost immovethle, 
ore rolled about with diflienlty; strong feelings af 
suffocation, respiration bad Phe 
suases Of this formidable disease sae suflieiontly 
elewuly stated as follows: ¢CPhe causes af these cant 
plaints are many; for some are apt to supervene an 
the wound of amembrune, oc of muscles, or of pune. 
lured nerves, when, for the most part, the patients die, 
for Sspasin from a wound is futale And wamen alse 
suffer from this spasm after abortion; and, in this 

*® The Extant Works of Arto, edited and tunshited by Franch 
Adums, LID, pe ad7. 
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case, they seldom recover. Others are attacked 
wilh the spasm owing toa severe blow in the neck, 
Severe cold also sometimes proves a cause; for this 
reason, winter of all the seasons most especially 
engenders these affections; next to it, spring and 
autumn, but least of all summer, unless when preceded 
by a wound, or when any strange disease prevails 
epidemically.’* 

The pathology of Arctzeus in a majority of diseases 
is crroncous, and his system of treatment unneces- 
sarily severe. We cerlainly are somewhat surprised 
that a learned man like Dr. Adams should admire 
his rules of"treatment, Tn almost all the acute and 
in the majority of chronic diseascs he recommends 
general blood-letting, scarification, purgatives and 
cautery. ‘The cause of “ cephalaea’” or chronic 
headache is coldness with dryness,” and ‘ vertigo 
is formed from a humid and cold cause.” The lat- 
ter“ when connected with yellow bile, mania is 
formed ; when with black, melancholy; when with 
phlegm, epilepsy ; for itis liable to conversion into 
all Lhese diseases.” Arctasusscems lohave based his 
system of lrealment on the Hippocratic doctrine of 
humours, Besides evacuating the diseased humours 
‘upwards and downwards,” he employed sialogogues 
and sternulalorics to evacuate them by the mouth 
and nose. The following is a specimen of his treat- 
ment of chronic headache, Afler a repetition of 
hblood-letting and free purging “ we are to open the 


* Che Bxtant Wor fs of Areteens, translated by VF Adams, PP 
aA, 247. 
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slraight vein (emporal ’) on the forehead, for ab. 
straction hy iLix most clicacions, theamonntabont a 
hemina (dedpia? 7) ov a Vite more. Dit wee mist 
not evacuate farther, for we tiust stveid ensptytnge he 
vessels, “Phen, having removed the bide with i ritsor, 
we are first to apply one enppiupr instrament co the 
verlex, and another between the seapule, without 
drawing blood; but wong with the instrument appli- 
ed to the vertex, we are to sewily unsparingly, for 
the purpose of attracting the redundant Haid ane 
of making an incision in the dewpeseuted parts. For 
romedial means applicd even to the hones are bene 
ficial in cephalen. When the wounds are cleatrised 
we are to excise a portion of Ue arteries, 6... 
Inall cases we are to bring off phlei, first evacuate 
ing the bawels, either by a purgitive: dart ar hy 
a clyster; and sometimes fram the nostrils by ster 
nutatories ; and sometimes from dhe mou by sinte 
gogues.” And agains we are Coabstrcet blood from 
the inside of (he nostrils, and far this purpese push 
into thant the loupe instrument nan Audedfian, ov 
the one named Zavvae, erin want of these, wee nust 
lake the thiek quill of a goose, and Ihiviag: seaaped 
the nervous part of itinto teeth Tike aesnw, we are te 
push it down the nostrils as farses the ethinoid ells, 
then shake it with both Tands se that thee part may 
be sewrilied hy its teeth. ‘Thus we shill base a ready 
and copious flew of blood; for shader veins term. 
nate there, and the parts are seft and easily cut” 
But the Cappadocitn here of physie does nat stay 
here, Even when the padus couse, alter these chinggs 
wee must pao,” te adds, Go the eanehision of the 
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system of treatment; for the mischief is apt to re- 
turn, and frequently lurks in the seat of the disease, 
Wherefore, having removed the hair with a razor 
(and this also is beneficial to the head), we are to 
burn with heated cauteries, superficially, down to the 
muscles, or if you wish to carry the burning to the 
bone, you must avoid the} muscles, for the muscles 
when burnt occasion convulsions,”* 

To do justice however to Aretazus we should observe 
that his accessory treatment and general hints and 
instructions adapted to the peculiarities of each case 
arc rational. Tor example, a patient suffering from 
inflammation of the brain “ought to be laid ina 
house of moderate size, and mild temperature—in a 
warm situation if winter, and in one that is cool and 
humid, if summer ; in spring and autumn, to be regu. 
lated according to the season. Then the patient 
himself, and all those in the house, are to be ordered 
to preserve quiet; for persons in phrenzy are sharp 
of hearing, are sensitive to noise, and easily become 
delirious. Tho walls should be smooth, level, with. 
oul projections, not adorned with frieze or paintings ; 
for painting on a wall is excitant, And, moreover, 
they catch at certain false appearances before their 
eyes, and grope about things which are not project- 
ing, as if they were so ; and any unreal occasion may 
be a cause sufficient to make them raise their hands, | 
Length and breadth of the couch moderate, so that 
the patient may neither toss about in a broad one, 
nor fall out of anarrow bed. In plain bed-clothes, so 
Whe Hvtant Works of Arefeus, ‘by F, Adams, pp. 458, 459 
460, 4G, : 
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that there may be ne inducement lo pick at their 
nap, But ona soft bed, fora hard one is affensive 
to the nerves; as in phreneties, shove all others, the 
nerves especially suffer, for Chey are: snhjeet to eon. 
vulsions, Access of their dearest driends is ta he 
permitted ; stories and conversation not at ian exeit. 
ing character; for they onght tebe peatilied in every 
thing, especially in cases where the delirium tends to 
anger. Whether (hey ste to be tad in odburkaiess ap 
in light mast be determined by the nature of the 
altack ; far if they are esasperued by the light, and 
see things whieh exist net, and represent to thems 
selves things not present, or confound ene thing 
with another, or if strange fantges obtrude (hentselyes 
upon then; and ina word, if they are fightened at 
the light, and the things in (he light, darkuess wast 
be chosen; but if not, the apposite state’® At the 
commencement of the disease he aslvines: liquid 
farinacious die, but (if Che disease be prolonged, 
the customary food isd not be abstuieted, hat we 
must give nourishing atrlicles fram the eevsds, in 
order to support the patient; and when there iy 
need, OF the flesh ool the estrenities af heads saad 
fowls, mostly dissolved in ches sunpa gy thes cartyelit 
to de completely dissolved daring the pracess 
hoiling. "1 

One of the most renowned plysicinee who hedonysed 
lo (he scot of the Eeloetics was Archipenes al A panes 
He settled in Rone as i pieetitioner af aedieine in 
the reign of Trajan, and wien highly respected lar his 
whe Batant Words of Arden ty Be Aone pi apt, tye 

+ Tod, p. aki. 
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professional atlainments, Among his several works 
was a lreatise on the pulse, 

Nioscorides, onc of the most celebrated physicians 
of his (ime, and the first authority on materia medica, 
was a native of Anazarbain Cilicia, He is supposed 
lo have flourished in the second century of the 
Christian cra, in the reign of Hadrian. It was to 
materia medica that he did the most real service, - 
He travelled in distant countries for investigating 
this branch of the medical art, His valuable treatise 
on materia medica, in five books, was considered as 
a standard work for more than fifteen centuries. It 
contains the names, description and medicinal virtues 
of more than six hundred plants, “Tor more than 
fiftcen hundred years,” says Dr, Russell, “his was 
the only work upon the subject held as an authority ; 
and Nioscorides was no less slavishly copied in his 
department, than was Galen servilely obeyed in the 
other branches of the art of medicine. It was the 
fashion to find everything in Dioscorides, Il was a 
firm belief as late as the sixteenth century, that nota 
plant grew in Germany, France or England which had 
not been described by Nioscorides. Even when pota- 
tous were introduced into Europe, the learned found 
no difficulty in discovering them in Dioscorides,”* 

Calius Aurelianus, a contemporary of Galen, was 
another celebrated physician who flourished in the 
second century A.D, Whether he was a native of 
Greece or Italy is uncertain, He was a zealous 
Methodie, and maintained the principles and practice 
of that sect, He was an accurate observer of the 
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phenomena of disease, and reatted: the Tippocratic 
doctrine of humours with contempt. Te also differed 
from him and his followers with respect to the confide 
ence which (hey placed in the hewing powers of ature 
for the cure of disease, fe wits averse Co bleeding, 
purgatives, and ather active aanedios, and trusted 
much to «liet, bathing, exercise, Erietian cmd abstine 
ence. Tie wrote several hooks on aeute and elironic 
diseases, and is said tohave inserted in them matter 
relating Lo surgery. 

Among the more celebrated writers of his age the 
most renowned for the celebrity of his usune and for 
the extent of his writings wax Galena Claudius, 
generally styled Galen, TTe was born at) Porgsennus 
aboul AD. 131. His futher Nico, whe had sabtuined 
repulalion as aman ef learning, gave him an exec). 
lent education in bis childhood. At the age of tif. 
teen he was placed under the best philosuphers for 
useful learning. Galen was destined te tlie life ofa 
physician, Mis father havinge dreamt that) Gaden 
should follow the profession af medicine, pled hin 
atthe age of seventeen nnader at physielan ty ghia 
his medival studies, For nenrly diree yates he 
studied under the bestmasters in his awn) eamtry, 
After his father's death, whieh took: place ia die year 
AD. 1g, he left his native city Perseus to pro. 
secule fis studies under the most eminent professors, 
Ve first Gavelled to Smytaa te study: inde Pelops 
the physician, After this he went te Coniith te hear 
the lectures of Nemesinnus, Tle alse preceded te 
Alexandria, where he was instructed hy Herel, 
the Znatomist. In Ap. 158 be retuned to Perstinus, 
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where he accepted the office of surgeon to the school 
of gladiators, and obtained great reputation in his 
profession, In A.D. 161 he quitled his home on ac- 
count of some popular disturbance, and visited 
Rome. He remained in that famous capital for four 
years, during which time he wrote many books on 
philosophy and medicine, gave public lectures, and 
greatly distinguished himself by his successful prac 
lice. His fame excited the intolerable envy of his 
professional brethren, Galen knew that it was a 
common practice in the corrupt cily to get rid of a 
successful rival by poison, and for fear of losing his 
life, he withdrew privately from Rome to Pergamus, 
“Tt is clear,” says Dr. Russell, “there could have 
been no satisfaction in practising among a vulgar, 
brutal, greedy, licentious, pauper populace ; and as for 
the slaves, they had no life Lo be saved ; their bodies 
were their masters ; and physicians were even required 
to perform the most horrible mutilations upon them, 
since we are somelimes compelled, against our will, 
by persons of high rank to perform Chis operation— 
writes Paulus Aégineta, Among the upper ten thou- 
sand alone and the strangers who congregated to the 
capitol could ‘anything like a salisfactory practice be 
sought,”* 

Galen had hardly reached home when he was sum- 
moned by the Emperors M, Aurelius and L, Verus 
lo appear before them at Aquileia, In obedience to 
their mandates he left Pergamus, and hastened to- 
wards the camp at Aquileia, and joined the Emperors 
A.D, 169, Shortly” before his arrival a fearful pes- 

"a Russell's Zlivvory and Her oes of “Medicine, p. 76. 
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filence had been raping the eanp. The two fn 
perors with Galen and afew followers nid a hasty 
retvrent towards Romie. Vers died on the wey, ane 
Aurelius and Galeu reached salely. When the In. 
peror [eft Rome a second tine far bis: Geri ean. 
paign, he chose Galen as The Gt pean tu tule medi« 
“al charge of his son Comniodas, boy nine years at 
age. Uaving heen recommended int thea to leave 
Rome, Galen, after an athsence af several years, set aff 
towards Porpamus, touching it the ishuid of Lennos 
on his way to know the composition af at eclebudted 
nostrum called (Terra Lenni. Atte this netting 
whatever is known of him. Tis conjeennedd that he 
died in Sicily at the age af eighty. Galen wor the 
author of a considerable number of medion smd philo. 
sophieal works, some of which were consumed ii 
his lifetime, others have eome down ta use Tfe 
shows the importance of studying: philosophy asa 
partofinedicine, and remarks that the bextphysiciin 
is also a philosopher” We tawe already add in aie 
other part of Che work that da lorimer Gates there were 
three medical sects, which had thoi sepanite: selionds 
and professors, ‘The salherent. of thee divergent 
schools ofmedieine were for ecntinivs at warkeneravith 
auch other, About Che Giaie of Plana two othe 
seets fad arisen, the Pretumatio wd the Maleetie ssa 
‘that at the dine af Galen there prevailed in all tive 
seets in Rome. Galen did net adept thee tenets aff 
any particular sect, but ehese tram cach what wes 
most tinportant, and adhered andl followed in mest 
particulars the prineiples and practice of Hippa- 
erates, Whose writiigs be highly adiaited. “iiose wlto 
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attached themselves iq any particular sect were called 
slaves. His conduct towards the distinguished fol- 
lowers of Erasistratus, who then practised at Rome, 
and who did not coincide with his views, was undig- 
nified. 

* Galen paid much attention to the study of ana. 
lomy, and the knowledge he acquired in this depart. 
ment was greater than that of any of his predecessors, 
He became acquainted with the structure of the body 
nol by dissecting the human subject, but from ex. 
perimenting upon apes, monkeys, goats, and other 
animals, “In one passage, however,” says Dr, Green- 
hill, “he mentions that those physicians who attend- 
eq the I’mperor M. Aurelius in his wars against the 
Germans had an opportunity of dissecting the bodies 
of the barbarians.” 

In physiology and morbid anatomy he excelled the 
ancients, THe was the first Lo observe by experiments 
made on the lower animals that after the application 
of a ligature to the main artery, the indirect supply 
of blood carried into the limb preserves its vitality, 
in other words, collateral circulation goes on, and 
mortification docs not necessarily follow. ven the 
earolids, he says, may be tied without serious injury 
to life, and adds that those who attributed the loss 
“of voice to the tying of the carotids were nfistaken ; 
that this occurrence happened only when the conti- 
guous nerves were included in the ligature. The an- 
cients believed that the arteries contained air, Galen 
was the first to show that these vessels contain 
blood in the living subject ; and recommends twisting 
the artery in hemorrhage. Mien this method fails, 
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he directs us to apply 4 ligatie. He wats aso the 
first Co divide the catttven of distsuves into the pres 
disposing wud eve thing. 

The patholugy of Galen wee bate etitte, and his 
hypothesis respecting the plapertion ol mierlivines 
absurd and incorrect. Tis puteticn was founded 
upon the principle cant ata condrarets enantar, 
Por dustance a disease which wits hot i the first and 
cold in the second degree, ied he combated by a 
remedy posacsncd ol appasite. qualities, that is by 
one whieh was colel in Che fret vaithot in the second 
depres, Ele could anly see evenyivhere ot and 
cold, dry sad anoint." Tle taneied that anedicines 
possessed the four inherent qualitie ob cold, moige 
ture, heat and dryness, Bach af these tom quitlities 
was again divided Hite four degrers, Ue iss a plant 
was cold in the first, het iy the secon, dey: in the 
third, and moist inthe lomth deren; an bet inthe 
first, moist in the second, Ses pina, he saya is 
bold in the tomtlidepaee, Tye! in the Landon Din. 
pemsitory ol reat cemniths Da Paris ite tise Pnarinie~ 
cologia, “we Hind the Aad andl cat connpotniel jens clers 
of peak! Tt is atte clears save De. Roped, 
e that his practies ot meddietae lnucl sell tlie Leta Laults 
of his idel Hippornites, lysides a Tangs contingent 
due to himself. To he tniel, lie, dikes Tipprrnates, 
whose doctuines ie prob send feotevdve, Wibs Hever 
spauing in the we ot Dleedlings, Cutter ion, purggtliy es, 
Be. Tews he who poopaygtted thie uses ol blisters, 
and gave biith to polyphurmaey, Such ainda sys 
tom of reatinent, toflowed jd ree otamendesd hey the 
heads of our profession, getve tise fa homuwopathy 
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Galen, with all his imperfect notions of pathology, 
was very successful in his diagnosis and prognosis of 
disease, indeed he boasts of “never having found 
himself wrong, with the help of God, in his prediction.” 
In his prognosis he attached great importance to the 
critical days and to the strength and frequency of 
the’ pulse. In materia medica he is considered next 
to Dioscorides. He was the founder of the new pre- 
vailing fashion of combininga number of simples in 
one prescription. At the request of the Emperors 
M. Aurclius and Septimius Severus he prepared for 
them the famous compound medicine known by the 
name of Zheriaca, which when taken daily was long 
known as an antidote against poisonous drugsand the 
stings of venomous animals, He hada superstitious 
belief in the efficacy of charms and amulets against 
certain bodily ailments, 

Galen’s repulation as a surgical writer is nol so great 
as several other writers of antiquity, nor is he famous 
for any invention in this depariment. He was a 
voluminous writer, and is celebrated for having been 
the author of more than two hundred treatises, of 
which 134 are still extant, They contain a vast deal 
of information not only upon medical science, but 
upon philosophy. Properly speaking, he has written 
an encyclopzedia of the knowledge of medicine in his 
age. Tlis works have exercised a powerful influence 
upon the state of medicine in all its branches, and 
were held in high estimation for fifteen centuries. 
The followers of Erasistratus protested against his 
heroic treatment, but in vain. Galen’s cloquence 
and opinion prevailed, and his immense influence 
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swayed the medinal world for continies.  Midking 
every allowance for the spirit of the age, lie bis ilwitys 
been justly ranked amon the greatest writers on 
medicine, In the words of Dre Atkin, " his own 
mass and modern tiprovements have naw i preat 
measure consigned his writings to nepleet, but his 
fame can only perish with the science itsell” 
Oribasius, a native of Sardis, cud it disciple of 
Zeno the philosopher, flourished inthe fourth eentany. 
He was a contemporary und san indanate friend of the 
Roman Emperor Julian, who appoited Gin te the 
office of Quiastor af Constuitinaple, Tle secant 
panied the Maapecar in his expeditions agaist the 
Vranks and Persians, Doth were unhiendly ta the 
doctrines of Cheitianiy. On the death ot Julien, 
whieh took place inthe year 3.2. 36.3, Onibasine wan 
banished, and his property conlissated) by the sue. 
ceeding emperor, but wit alterwareds libertad, The 
wrote a considerable nmmber af works, of whieh three 
are considered to be genuine, view the Collect dfs 
era in seventy boule more tihat halt of whieh hes 
now disappeared; Ue Svavafaay combate ab ude 
hooks; and the Aefacile Marabilibees iv fam hanks, 
4itins, an oninent Greek physiehan, wos ben at 
Amida in Mesopotamia, Te lived tawaids the end 
of the fifth or beginnings of the sinh veutiny. He 
studied medicine at Alexsidiia, snd pactised for 
sone tine in ConsGuntinaple, fi his wiithapys there 
ix very Tite chitt can be cathe onigipal ft mnst 
however be admitted thet beds more full on sume 
subjects relating: ta surgery thin any at his preidus 
cessors. The virtue of the magnet in curing certain 
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diseases was known to him, as appears from the 
following passage:—‘ We are assured that those 
who are troubled with the gout in their hands or 
their feet, or with convulsions, find relief when they 
hold a magnet in their hand,” 

. The next author of importance, Alexander Tral- 
lianus, who is supposed to lave lived in the middle 
of the sixth century, was born at Tyalles in Lydia, 
He was the son ofa physician, and his reputation as 
a practitioner was brilliant, Although a mere com- 
piler, yet his writings contain much more original 
matter than those of /Etius. “He was a firm believer 
in the efficacy of charms and amulets. 

The next medical writer after Alexander is Paulus 
Afigineta, who lived in the seventh century, and laid 
the foundation of obstetrical science. He was more 
celebrated for his skill in treating diseases of women 
than his predecessors. His work De Re Medica,* in 
seven books, conthins much useful matter, The fifth 
and sixth books devoted to surgery are most original, 
With the death of Paulus we may date the decline 
of the Greek and Latin schools of medicine, 


* ‘Translated into English by Fiancis Adams, 
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CHAPTER X, 


Peelne and fllofthe Rowse binpie is the West Rise of the 
splenslid Empire af the Suacens  Destraction of the Mlesaninn 
LibraryAccession of the hone of Abbie Phe Catiphs Atinane 
sur, Unreal Rashid, and) Ahmar “Pheu love ob beating 
and patanage ta Abe and Baenee Paap ab the Baarensc an 
the West and of the Patiovite i Py pte Babnug: ob Condinae « 
Fountlation of a College at Bagdad Maui ener af thee Sateen 
Comtg=-Medteal shook. Adkditian ob mess haga ce ta Madr de 
Mediea~ Discoveries in Chemisty Colehiated Anh) Phy sigan, 
With the death of Coustuntine the Gres in Ai, 

337, the Roman Hinpire beside deeline. Mare 

than halfia century was spent in a series of civil 

dissensians, yet Rome retained: its former prendeur 

With the death of Theolosius the Great ity be 

dated the misfortines and degeneracy af the Renan 

Empire. ‘Theodosins with a hautal paliey divided the 

Empire hetween his sons Areadius and Tanaris Ta 

the former be deft the dominion of the Master and 

tothe Jatter that of the Westan Hanpire, wo. 3qg, 

About this) Give hordes of larbitians overran the 

Raman provinces fram all diteetionms ‘the Gat, 

the Tans, the Vauebis, the Pferuli, andl other dyatlaas 

ous ittiotis Gevaged and desohuted the Maapire on 
all sides, ‘The Persia, under their hing: Sapor 

Cohad and Shosrao, made fequeut encroachments 

on the eastern provinces, and Justinian was forced 
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by the latter to purchase a humiliating peace by the 
cession of a portion of his terrilory and the payment 
ofan cnormous sum of money to defray the expenses 
of the war. The Goths, under their leader Alaric, 
made an entry into Rome, and plundered the city, 
A.D. 410, It was taken and plundered a second time 
by the Vandals under Genseric, A.D. 455. To com- 
plete the wreck, aly was finally conquered by the 
Heruli under Odoacer, their prince, who forced the 
weak monarch Augustulus to abdicate his throne. 
Thus the once mighty and magnificent Empire of the 
West fell to pieces by the destructive policy of its 
rulers and the shameful corruption and vices of its 
inhabitants, A.d. 476. The Eastern Empire escaped 
destruction at this period. Although in a declining 
state, its fall was retarded for many ages. 

Another power gradually arose on the fall of the 
Roman Ifmpire in the West. The beginning of the 
seventh century was distinguished by the rise of the 
splendid empire of the Saracens, The Arabians, 
before the time of Mahomed, were a lawless and 
barbarous people, claiming their descent from Abra- 
ham and Ishmacl, and professing a religion full of 
superstition and idolatry, They had no taste for 
literary pursuils, The healing art and indeed all the 
other arts and sciences were in a state of utter de- 
gradation, The inhabitants of Arabia were divided 
inlo several independent tribes, Some of these car- 
ried the produce of their landacross their wide deserts, 
and sold it in distant countries; others obtained 
their livelihood by plunder. The principal articles 
of export were balm, incense, myrrh, cassia, cinna- 
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mon, ginger, storay, aloes, pepper, henzoin, stibinm, 
honey and sugar, Some of these were used by the 
ancients in their religiows eevemotiies. “The staat 
exported by the Arabs was nol eonsidertble, and 
was used only for medicinal and religious purposes, 
“To what purpose,” says Jeremiah, addressing: his 
superstitious countrymen, cometh there to me in 
cense from Sheba, and the sweet cane from afar 
country? Your burnt offerings are at acerptable, 
nor your sacrifices sweet dato me’? Celiap. vi ao), 
Inoculation was known and prectised by dhe Atubs 
as a preventive of snudl-pos, from the earliest period, 
nor ave Che modern Ancbs ignerint abit, Mathes 
perform this operation on their ehildien hy apening 
the skin af the arn with the priekle af ie thence te 
point of a needle charged with infected nutter,’ 
The priests, an influential class whe puarded their 
temples and idols, were ignorant of letters. Sher 
principal duties consisted in interpreting: onteles and 
dreams and stitdyinge astroloy. With such a aude 
fd wanderings naution the beating at ied have been 
inst degraded states “Towards the ond of the sixch wand 
boyinning of the seventh contig: Methomed sand his 
stceessors converted them fom idobetory te the belie 
ofone Gode From this: period the Adis: begun te 
emerge flomobsemity inte splendour, Porton than 
acontiry and a half theyalevoted their whokeattention 
lo the extension af their duminions in every quarter, 
and to propagating Mahomedanisn by thesavared. Tt 
was when they were netesters of Alexanihia that the 
celebrated Alosandiian library, consisting af several 
hundred thousands of volumes, wits burnt by arte of 
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- Caliph Omar, A.D, 640. Amron, the lieutenant of the 
Caliph, was, by the solicitations of his friend John 
the Grammarian, disposed to preserve the library. 
The consent of the Caliph was asked, who replied 
as follows :— If these wrilings of the Greeks agree 
with the book of God, they are useless, and need not 
be preserved; if they disagree, they are pernicious, and 
ought to be destroyed.” The order was obeyed, and 
the immense number of volumes were consumed 
in the four thousand baths of this extensive city for 
six months. Nearly two centuries were spent in 
bloodshed and the interpretation of the Koran, This 
happened in the Lime of the nineteen Caliphs of the 
house of Omar called Ommiades, who ruled the 
Saracenic empire. After them the Abbasides of the 
line of Abbas ascended the throne in succession, and 
reigned as Caliphs of the Saracens. This dynasty of 
Abbas introduced a taste for literature among the 
Arabs. About this time the fanaticism of the Maho» 
medan conquerors had abated with their extensive 
conquest, and the Caliphs of the family of Abbas, find- 
ing that most of the conquered nations had received 
the Mahomedan religion, turned their attention to 
learning and the sciences, and became rather the pros 
tectors than destroyers of literature, 

The medical profession was held in better esteem 
about the time of Mahomed. An Arab physician 
of some professional reputation, named Hareth-ibn- 
Kalda, who had received his medical education in the 
Greek school, founded by Sapor in Persia, settled to 
practise in Mecca. Theprophet occasionally favoured 
him with his conversation, and Abubeker appointed 
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him his physician, A celebrated Christian physieiua 
named Gearge Bactistuat, alse edited it the sehant 

of Nisapurin Persia, was pliysdeian te the Caliph 
Almansa, Tle trushuted at his request: several 
Greekoand Persian works on tuedicine inte the Arabic 
Janguapge, Almamsur oon his stecession ta thy 
Caliphate renuved the seat of the empire front Cats 
lo Bagdad, where literature, seienees and ats: beguan 
to be cultivated. The had se much Giste far literary 
acquirements that whenever he taivelled ata distines 
he selected for his companions: handred learned men 
The Caliph Haruneal-Rishith who is made to play 

so large part inthe Lead Meehts® invited ita: his 
spill learned men fromdistiunt countries 5 and diber. 
ally rewarded those who collected and transhited 
Greek and other works into Arabie, In his reign 
Bagdad for the first Give bese: renowned as one 
“yf the celebrated: seats of teaming. By virtue of it 
pe issued) by him a school was annexed Ga every 
mosque, JohneibusMesne, it Nestoria Chaistien 
physivian of Damisens, who bad settled) ia Haysdad, 
Was aippoluted by hime to aqperdntend Che sebaals dit 
his empires Tie the begining, of bis ceign he wun not 
inclined Co eneourage Christhon ol his ltenay and 
selomtifie vituinments. Bit twee fortunate elem 
slanves Geened owing ta whieh the Caliph afters 
wards palronised and esteemed then “Phos were 


“The atlia hapeot the sade Veedh sooty Ieenday, and 
wen otigally devised hone Peron ca pevhape feban mires, 
HivaoedlRaa hil was not the anthor, ee dhe sek wits translated 
inte Arabao ge the tinesot Caliph Lars, wher canis to the dhiee 
40, FS peor they vate before Phar al ha chad Gpha: 8190, 
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the cures performed upon himself andan Egyptian fe- 
male who was his favourite, by the supesior skill of 
Christian physicians. 

His son Almamun was the Augustus of Arabian 
literatute, He eclipsed the fame of his predecessors, 
and surpassed them inlearning. He collected crowds 
of lilcrati around him. Bagdad became the great 
centre of literature and science, where the learned of 
every country, without any distinction of caste or 
creed, lived under his liberal patronage. To encour- 
age lilerajure he bestowed high offices in the State 
only upon the distinguished scholars, From the liter- 
ary men who flocked to his capital, he chose for his 
companions the most celebrated Greek, Persian and 
Chaldean scholars ; and founded a society of learned 
men, electing John-ibn-Mesue, the celebrated physi- 
cian and highly accomplished Greek scholar, as their 
president, The governors of his provinces and the 
ambassadors in foreign courts were ordered to collect 
the most valuable books and manuscripts. Ina treaty 
of peace with the Greck Emperor Michael III, one 
of the conditions required was, that he should give 
up the whole collection of his books, Trains of 
camels laden with Greek, Egyptian, Persian and 
Hebrew books and manuscripts were scen entering 
Bagdad from every direction, By the command of the 
Caliph the principal books were translated into Arabic 
by learned men, and the copies circulated among the 
people. After translating the manuscripts, the ori- 
ginals, instead of being deposited in a safe place, 
were unfortunately burnt by his order. The general 
superintendence of these translations was conferred 
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upon John-ibn-Mesue, who was also nnude i professor 
of the celebrated sehool of Bagdad. Te and his dis. 
ciple Honain, another distinguished Cluistian physi 
clan, translated) the works of Hippecrates, Galen, 
and other renowned physicians into Arabic After 
the death of Almamun learning: was propiagsted with 
equal zeal and tea considerthle extent hy his sue~ 
cossors. ‘The last of the dynasty of the Abbasides 
was the Caliph Mostanser, who founded a grand col- 
lege at Bagdad. In his reign this city wits besieged 
and taken by the ‘Tartars, under the grandson of 
Zengiskhan, and Mostinser was slain. ‘The prosper. 
ily and glory of the Arabian empire in the Hast eonsed 
with the life of this prince. ‘The division of the Sara 
conic empire into the Caliphates Instoned its downfall, 

Afver the conflict betwen the Ommiades and the 
Abbasides, and the fall of the former in the East, one 
of their family, Abdalrahman, who had fled te Spain, 
founded (he splendid kingdom of Cordova in dhe 
West. ‘The Fatimices ruled over Atvien and Euypt, 
and their capital was Cairo. ‘Phe Caliphs rivalled 
each other, net only in pomp and luxury, bat in dhe 
splendour and mnignificenes of their mimierery col 
leges, libraries, &e. “The most distinguished seats of 
Arabian lewning were at Bagdad, Dissera, Hokhart, 
Damascus, Balkh, Ispalnin, sid Sraaareand in Asia; 
at Cairo, Alexandria, and Bainwan in Eyeypty it Mow 
recea and Lez in Barbary; and at Cordova, Seville, 
Granada, and ‘Toledo in Spain Alessandria for a 
second Gime beeame the depasitory ef Tteriture and 
science. [thad twenty schools of philosophy. ‘The 
rayal library of the Futimites in Cairo comprised 
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1,00,;000 manuscripts, which were lent to the students 
of that cily aswell as those of Alexandria. Al-hakem, 
a zealous promoter of learning, founded at Cordova 
a library of 400,000 volumes, The-other cities of 
Spain had seventy libraries, Besides public libra- 
vies every learned man had a library of hisown, “A 
private doctor refused the invitation of the Sultan 
of Bokhara because the carriage of his books would 
require four hundred camels,” “The Vizier of a 
Sultan devoted a sum of two hundred thousand pieces 
of gold to the foundation of a college at Bagdad, 
which he endowed with an annual revenue of fifteen 
thousand dinars, The fruits ‘of instruction were 
communicated, perhaps, al different times, to six thou- 
sand disciples of every degree, from the son of the 
noble to that of the mechanic ; a sufficient allowance 
was provided for the zdigent scholars, and their merit 
and industry was repaid with adequate stipend,”* The 
Caliphs not only vied with each other in establishing 
schools, colleges and libraries, but in the pomp and 
magnificence oftheir courts, ‘The historian Abulfeda 
thus describes the magnificence of the Caliph Moc. ° 
tader, at the time when he gave audience to a Greek, 
ambassador :—~ 

“The Caliph’s whole army, both horse and foot, was under arms, 
which together made a body of one hundred and sixty thousand 
men. Ilis State officers, the favourite slaves, stood near him in 
splendid appaiel, their bells glittering with gold and gems. Near, 
them were seven thousand eunuchs, four thousand of them white, 
the remainder black, ‘The porters, or door-keepers, were in number 


seven hundred, Barges and boats, with the most superb decorations, 
were seen Aonting upon the 2 Tigris. Nor was the palace itself less 


ernest ———— 


* Gibbon’s 2 Roman Empire, vol Xy p. 43. 
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splendid, in whieh were hing up thers omght Hanpand pierces of 
tapestry, OWelve thorand five tapdicd at whiete were af idl: ent 
brokered odth gold. ‘The capete ane the Hoar wens (vents we 
thonmnd, A himdied ture sare Trenghit ont witha keeper te ech 
lion, Attong: the other sprctach s af pie al stiponlaus isis 
was a tee of gold nd salen seating ito cghteen bage branches, 
On which ts Walle on ree les er banphee tba variety al bate mae af 
the aun precious inet tas thectoie cal the tee, While ibe uitchi 
nery alles ted spamtanenns notions, Che seven bade warbled their 
nahuallaumneny. Choongli ta escene caf magic cies, the Greed 
ambassador wag ted by the viziew ta the foot ad the Calples thiane 


Nor was the palace of the Caliph of Cardovit less 
magnificent and costly chin of Bagdad y-- 

Three miles from Conlove, an hone of bi favorite saltanit, 
the third and greatest af the Abdaludimans contacted: die City, 
palice, and yaidens of Zebra. Twentydive years, auth abiave thie 
millions stecling were employed by the donmeders his Hhe nth baste: ie 
vited the artis at Constantiueple, the most kilt) scuiptas and 
architects of the age, and the buildings were Sustained) and adomed 
by twelve brnded columms ob Spanish and Afiiea, af Gieek sind 
Titian mutbhe The hall of aidience wore encrusted wath: poll aid 
peaila, anda gedt badd the Contre wera ronide cd vth the ena ries 
and costly fp tes ed bate attsd qeeedenponbs bs 


Of all the seienees uid arte the Anales have done 
the pretest service te the mediod ann Phe princi. 
pal cities of (he extensive Sarteeni¢o empire possessed 
eminent qedieal sehools, After a orepathir ennrse 
Of study the students were snbjeetedd toa searehinye 
examination hy the diddabasie, ov chief physician, 
and those fou qualified reeeived ceniliedtes ta 
practionn Tithe city Bagthul alone were eipht 
hundred sind sixty lieciead practitioners of medivine, 


* Adalfeda, quota by Cabbon val, Xo pp ay gh 
t Tbid.. seb Xo pp sh, ga 


. 
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We are greatly indebted to the Arabs for the in- 
troduction of mild aperients, such as rhubarb, manna, 
cassia, senna and lamarinds, into the materia medica. 
They also deserve the credit of having added to their 
Pharmacopeeias many plants unknown to the Greeks, 
48 camphor, musk, saffron, nux vomica, myroba- 
lang, nutmegs, mace, cloves, and many other simple 
medicines, With these they also inserted several 
absurd remedies, such as gold, silver, pearls, bezoar, 
and precious stones, They were the first to publish 
authorized Pharmacopceias, and to introduce into 
practice juleps, conserves, syrups, and electuaries. 
The statements of modern writers that the Arabs 
were the first lo make use of blisters is without foun- 
dation, Areteus, who practised in Rome in the 
beginning of the second century of he Christian era, 
while speaking of the treatment of epilepsy, says:— 
“Th al cases we arc to use 1ubefacient applications 
to the head ; namely, the common ones, as described 
by me formerly ; and a still more powerful one is 
that from cantharides, but for three days, before 
using it the patient must drink milk as a protection 
of the bladder, for cantharides are very injurious Lo 
the bladder.”* The origin of the terms camphor, 
naphtha, syrup, jalap, alcohol, alkali, alembic, aludel, 
and alchemy is derived from the Arabic. The shops 
of the apothecaries were superintended by the ma- 
gislrate of the city to prevent the adulteration of 
drugs by unprincipled dealers, It was also the duty 
of the magistrate to see that all the drugs were 
genuine and sold at reasonable prices. 





"8 fhe Bylant We an of .trelens, by I. Adams, pp 459, 170. 
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To the Arabs we are also indebted for aur knew. 
ledge of chemistry. ‘They surpassed all Che ancient 
nations in this braneh of medicine, amd may be re. 
garded as its inventors. Hy their zealous and per 
severing search: after Che philosapher's stone eapable 
of transninting: the baser meGds inte gold, aad after 
the elixir of life for prolonging: human existences, they 
discovered and heenme aequainted with many chemi 
eal substances, ‘The operation of distillation is de 
serlbed by Giem, and thee distinetion of vegetable 
and mineral alkalies proved. ‘Che three mineral acids, 
namely, the nitric, sulplinic, and the muriaitic, were 
discovered by (he Arabs, who also knew the method 
of preparing aleohal. They were also aware of the 
existence of phosphoris, and were acquainted with 
the preparations of many chemical compounds, as 
we shall presently see, 

The Arabians excelled the Greeks and Romans in 
their knowledge of botany. ‘Dhet warks on this subs 
ject contained two thousand more phonts then the 
mitteria medion of Dioseorides.  Anataniy sui sun 
gery were Hot cultivated with the ssone /eabas: plane 
micy, chemisty, and hatiny, Religie prejudices 
and respect for the dead prevented the Anas from 
dissecting: Ian badies. Bat they obtained their 
hnowledpe of anatomy by dissceting: lower animals 
and by examining sheletoms inthe eometeiies.s In their 
works on surety Che Anths horewed sdinost every 
thing from Paulus, Archipenes, Antyllis, and other 
Greek wiiters, 

We now cont ta the celebrated names whieh im- 
part considerable bustie ta the medigt) Henuure af 


. 
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the Arabs, Thenames of Hareth-ibn-Kalda, George 
Bactishua, John-ibn-Mesue, and his pupil Honain, 
have been already mentioned. 

Tbn Phara and Albiruni distinguished themselves 
as bolanisis. The former held the office of curator 
of the botanical garden of the Sultan Alnasar; the 
latter is said lo have travelled all over India for forty 
years lo acquire a knowledge of the nature and 
virtues of Indian plants and minerals. 

Serapion and Alkhendj were two other physicians 
of some celebrity. The former wrote several treatises 
on medicine; the latter is particularly celebrated for 
his skill in philosophy and medicine. 

The firsL and most distinguished of the Arabian 
chemists was Gebcr (supposed to be a Zoroastrian, 
converted to Mahomedanism), who lived in the eighth 
century. Fle was acquainted with the preparations 
of muriatic and sulphuric acids, nitrate of silver, caus- 
tic potash, and corrosive sublimate. He was familiar 
with the process of distillation, sublimation, and many 
otherchemical phenomena. He ts saidto have written 
a considerakle number of works on chemistry, out of 
which only four simall treatises haye come down to us. 
Modern wrilers assert that he derived his knowledge 
of chemistry from the works of the ancient Hindoos. 

The other names of greater importance are Rhazes, 
Ally Abbas, Avicenna, Albucasis, Avenzoar, Avertoes, 
and Ibn Beithar. Al-Rasi, or Rhazes as he is com« 
monly called, flourished in the tenth century. He 
was a native of Rai in Persia. At the age of thirty 
he applied himsclf to the study of medicine, and 
working steadily and hard passed through a brilliant : 

ud 7 
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career as asltudent. He soon obtained such a 
degree of reputation that be was appointed direc 
tor of the hospital in his native city. Tere he ae. 
guired much experience in the practice of medis 
cine, and beeame so Lunous that he was called the 
Arabian Galen, Tle beeame not Jonge afterwards 
professor in’ the college of Bagdad, where he 
distinguished himself as an able and) enthusiastic 
Jecluver, Tis fame and influence spread through 
distant countries, and he was invited to Cordova by 
Caliph Almansur of Spain, where he spent the remsine 
der of his days in pomp and dignity. [Te died shout 
the year 986. Rhazes wrote several treatises an 
medicine and chemistry; but he is more celebrited for 
the many improvements which he made in pharmacy, 
and also as an author of a treatise on smallpox anid 
measles. TTu was the first Lo give a full deseription 
of these diseases. Ho dedieated bis Léher ad eldnans 
sorem to his patron the Caliph Almiansuy, and alse 
wrote asmall Greatise on quacks. The wits ae tien 
heliever in alchemy and the elisie al life. Un his werk 
entitled Coaddnens, Rhazes is idl ta lave borrowed id 
nest everything connected with sinpery trent Paulus, 
Antyllus and Arehigenes, 

The next author of imporcuiwee who tived in the 
tenth century is Ally Abbas, sttrnamed the Moggi, 
Deis supposed to be the descendant af a Zoronustdan 
pies. Hisreputition asa physician wes great, and 
he did much to) promote the study af medicine, In 
surgery, although hee profeses to have copied almost 
everything from Paulus, yet he hits intdueed many 
original observations and improvements of his awn. 
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His principal work, called Ad-maleki, or Royal Work, 
was read and highly csteemed until the appearance 
of the Canoon of Avicenna. 

The reputation of Al-Rasi and Ally Abbas was 
eclipsed by Abdulla-ibn-Sina, designated by the 
hakeems of India Bu-ali-Sina, and by the Christians 
Avicenna, a man of considerable learning in the age 
in which he lived, and the author who has acquired 
the greatest celebrity by his labours in enriching 
the medical literature of the Arabs. He was born 
al Bokhara in the year 980, Al an early period he 
studied under Abu-Abdulla, a philosopher. He soon 
allerwards left Bokhara to study philosophy and 
medicine in the famous school of Bagdad, where he 
evinced much ability, diligence and attention, Ata 
later period he was highly respected by the people 
for his professional reputation, and_ deservedly ob- 
tained from them the appellation of Sheikh Reyes, 
or the prince of physicians, He attained to such a 
considerable degree of popularity that the Sultan 
consulled him on the occasion of his son’s illness, 
which did not yield to the treatment of the court 
physicians, Ile succeeded in curing the prince, 
whereupon he was chosen by the Sultan as his 
physician, and afterwards as his vizier. Shortly 
after, his good fortune forsook him, and he was 
dishonoured and thrown into prison. After a time 
he was liberated, ,and again reinstated to the 
dignity of a vizier, But Avicenna, apprehensive of 
a future danger, was obliged at length to escape 
in disguise for the safely of his life, He became 
dissipated, and indulged freely in wine, which under- 
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mined his constitution, and le died at Tameadan, in 
Persia, of intestinal inflammation, inthe fifty-sixth year 
ofhis age. Among the Arabtur authors none stinds 
so high in point of literary repatution as Avicenna. 
The mincrous writings of this distinguished physi- 
qian were held in high estiation dnd read with 
admiration nail a hate period, Tis: principal work, 
entitled the Crzooy, consisting of five books, eon 
tains avast deal of information on all subjects cons 
neeled with medicine, This an cneyelopedia el the 
medical literature of bis time. ‘The niait al) this 
work was so great that lor many ages it wees Cie only 
text hook in dhe principal medic! schools of Murape, 
To the practice of medicine he wis at follower of Galen, 
He translated the works of Aristotle into Atihie. 

After Avieenni ene Albueasis, Uhe most eminent 
Arab surgeon, This not aaimatter al certainty, but 
iis probable tha he was a uative of Cordova in 
Spain, Tle had a better kuowledsre of anittony tnd 
surgery than any of bis predecmesors, sand poelned 
considerable fame an at bold and: skilful aperatar, 
Tle was the fiventor of a lew: strygieal iistruments, 
and wrote three books on stapery, whieh eoantadn 
more original ontler Chin is ty he found ja any of 
the works af his piredecessare, “They wet received 
as text hooks inimany schools, 

Anong the Siunieensol Spain Aviazoa amd Ayire 
roes had (he reputation at being skilled in medivineg. 
Abdelnilek-ibn-Zohe, commonly designated by the 
Christians Avenoar, wees ot tittivesnf Seville, Ele 
obtained considerable fame hy his stteressful prac 
tee, and is chiedly celebrated fre the few faproves 
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ments which he made in medicine and pharmacy. 
‘We was the first to introduce bezoar into the-materia 
medica, His favourite study was the discovery of anti- 
dotes for poisonous substances. Heis also celebrated 
as having been the author of a work entitled Zassyx. 
{Te died in the year 1168 ata very advanced age. 
Averrocs was a pupil of Avenzoar. He was born 
at Cordova in the twelfth century, He was a man 
of high birth and perfect education ; a more accom- 
plished scholar than a practitioner of medicine. On 
account of his superior talents he was appointed the 
chief magistrate of Cordova. His fame soon excited 
the envy of his rivals, who wrongfully accused him 
of want of faith in the Mahomedan religion, He 
was tried for heresy before the Sultan, by whom he 
was excommunicated, his goods confiscated, and he 
himself foreed to reside among the Jews in Cordova, 
Tired of persecution, he was obliged at length to 
escape from Cordoya to l'vz, where he was soon de- 
tecled and arrested by the magistrate of that city, 
The King and council of Fez met, and‘it was agreed 
and decided that Averroes, who was a disbeliever of 
the divine origin of Mahomedanism, should be 
brought out of the prison to the gate of the mosque 
on occasions of public prayers, and the worshippers 
who entered it should be allowed to spit upon his 
face. Afler suffering this degrading punishment 
patiently for some time, he showed repentance, and 
procured an acquittal from the king, who permitted 
him lo return to Cordova, where he was once more 
restored lo his former honours. Averroes with all 
hig varied acquirements did not neglect medtcine, 


‘ 
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but studied it with assiduity, and wrote works, the 
principal of whieh, entithed 7Ze Vnrversal, was for 
some time held in high estimation. 

Averroes wits suceecded by Al-Beithar, or ThneBei- 
thar, who deserves to be mentioned on this oecasion 
as heing the most eminent of all the Arabi bot. 
nists. Tle was a native’of Malaga and Qourished in 
the thirteenth century. In his zeal for obtaining a 
knowledge of botany he is sid Co have travelled over 
the greater part of Hurope, Africa, Arabia, ail India, 
He wrote three books ; the first on medie¢ind plants 
and Cheir virtues 5 the second on mecus and intuerals ; 
and the third on animals. ‘Che materit medion of 
Tbn-Beithar contains a greater uomber of medicind 
articles than that of any Greek, Roman or Arabian 
physician, or even the British Pharmacepcait of our 
present day. Tt also contains much original matters 
Tn his latter days Ibn-Beithar had the honour to bes 
come the vizier fo Che king of Dantaseus. Tle died 
in the year raq8 Mrom the death of Thine Beithar 
we mity date the decline of the Saracenic school uf 
medicine, 
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Christlanity and Medicine—Medical Practice engiossed by Monks 
and Clergy—Their superstitious practices—Deecrees of Popes and 
Councils—Praiseworthy efforts of Chailemagne~Relics of 
Saints—Astrology blended with Medicine—Charms and Amulets 
Strange Presciiptions—Royat Touch for the cure of King’s 
Livil~Proclamation—School of Salerno—Dissection of dead bodies 
~—Mondini—Roger Bacon—His  learning-—Cuuious  receipt—~ 
Arnoldus de Villa Nova—Linacre—Foundation of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians of London. 


We have already said that to the Arabs is due the 
merit of saving literature and science from universal 
decay afler the downfall of the Roman Empire. 
The introduction of Christianity did not at all con- 
ibute to the improvement: of the healing art. 
Christianity rather checked than promoted its pro- 
gress, Europe for many centuries produced hardly 
it Christian physician of literary and_ professional 
reputation. Christ, we are told, cured by miracles, 
but of his miraculous cures it is nol necessary to 
allude in these pages. One of the apostles of Christ 
is dasignated “Luke, the beloved physician.” In 
the succeeding ages some men, calling themselves 
Christians, but who worshipped images, saints, and 
yelies, pretended to cure the sick by the aid of super- 
natural means. [Europe became enveloped in the 
greatest ignorance and darkness, Learning and the 
sciences were in a state thus described by a histo- 
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rian" Law negleeted, philosophy perverted ull it 
became contemptible, history nearly silent, pavtry 
rarely and feebly attempted, ait mere and more 
vided? ‘Che heding art shirred dhe same ite. 
It took refuge in churches aud monasteries. ‘To the 
latler institutions, hospitils were altenwiurds athieh- 
ed. In short the monks and clergy chielly engrossed 
the practice of physic, who hid alse recourse ta 
prayers, holy water, and other superstitions practions, 
To pula stop to their wale praaés, the Council of 

* Montpelier, hell in 1163, issned a decree forbidding 
the priests to practise medicine. Ly proclumations 
made by the Lateran Gouneil, held in cr23 and 1139, 
it was ordered that ne monk or priest should prvetine 
the healing: art. Pape danecent UL, ina Conneil at 
Rheims, forbade the monks te study and practise 
medicine, AOD. 11gt. In the year rar§ Pape Inne- 
cent ILL, effectually prohibited the priests from: prac. 
lising surgery, 

Piaiseworthy efforts were mide by Clialensiygie 
to rouse urepe from the state of liteniry lethargy 
into whieh it had fallen. Tle invited fram distin 
countries men oof distinguished: aequitemienty, ene 
ployed Teaned men to Ostnshde Arabic werks inte 
Latin, and founded Universities i Pyais, Holapeva, 
Pavia and Osnaburg. But all is yond alieaupts 
failed, and he could net overcome the ineraiee and 
barbarity of the time, Learning: sand the seiences 
were regstrded with indithvenes and eontenrpt, smd 
were replaced by ceclosiantioal study. ‘Phe priests 
‘and qmenks, who were stink in vies, were rather the 
enemies than the pramaters al fitenwure, They 
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practised enchantment, astrology, &c. as belonging 
to their sacred function. It was the general belief 
at that period that all diseases were of celestial 
origin, and could only be cured through the inter. 
cession of the priests and monks. The belief in 
charms, amulels, astrology, incantations, and other 
vulgar superstitions, were not relinquished till the six- 
teenth century. Sanctified wells dedicated to pa- 
tron sainls were visited by the sick on religious days, 
and many foolish ceremonies were performed on the 
occasion, “The relics belonging to saints,” says 
Pettigrew, “have been esteemed of equal efficacy 
in removing diseases: the belt of St. Guthlac and 
the felt of St, Thomas of Lancaster were sovereign 
remedies for the headache, while the penknife and 
boots of Thomas-i-Beckel, and a piece of his shirt, 
were found most admirably to aid paiturition.”’* Aes 
cording to Brand the following saints were invoked 
against various discases :—~ 
St. Anthony against inflammationa. 
St. Apollonia and St. Lucy agaist the toothache. 
St. Benedict against the stone and poison, 
St, Blaise against bones sticking in the throat, fire, 
and inflammations. 
* St, Christopher and St. Mark against sudden death, 
St. Clara against sore eyes. 
St. Genow against the gout. 
St. Job and St, Fiage against the venereal disease. 
St. John against epilepsy and poison. 
St. Liberius against the stone and fistula. 
St . Maine against the scab, 
WP Pettigiew On Medical Supersithons, p. 4a. 
as , 
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St. Mayyaret agstinnt danger in child-bearing, alse 
St. Mdine. 

St. Martin for the iteln 

St. Maas against palsies and convulsions, 

St. Meare for the pont. 

St. Otilin against sure eyes and headache, alse 

St. Juliana. 

St. Petronilla and St. Genevieve against fevers, 

St. Quintan a 

St. Romanus against devils possessing peaple, 

St. Radin apsins¢ inadness. 

St. Sebastian and St. Roch against the plague. 

St Sigismund aginst fevers and agues 

St. Valentine against the epilepsy. 

St Venisa against preenesieknens, 

St. Wallia or St. Wallery against the stone. 

SL. Wolfgang against lameness.# 

In Brand’s J’opuder Andrquites the following ridi- 
culous passage, quoted from Ze asdandman's Prats 
tice, ar Pragnostication fw ener, ocetiss  '!Crotal to 
purge will cleetastries, Che inser ha Cranes; with 
pills, (he moon in Pisces; with potions, the meen in 
Virgo; good to take voauits, the aon hedge in 
Tawus, Virgo, or the litter part of Sapitiuius; to 
purge thelend by sneezing, the moon being ta Cancer, 
Leo, ar Virgo; Co stop fuses and rhemmnes, the ingen 
being: in Tauros, Virgo or Capricorn f 

When an epidemic of swouting siekness ragged in 
Europe, the members af the Collegecaf Chysiciins of 
Paris, instead of helping: the pour despiiring vietinis 


ernst coughs. 





oe Trans Popular Ante patties, ol Lay pps 3504 387 
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of this frightful disease, gave the following worthy 
judgment: :~- We, themembers ofthe College of Phy- 
sicians at Paris, having after mature consideration and 
consultation in the present mortality, collected the ad- 
viccof theold masters, are of opinion that the constel- 
lations, with the aid of nature, strive, by virtue of their 
divine might, lo protectand heal the human race.’* 

One Mr. W. Kemp, M.A., speaking of plague, 
writes ina pamphlet dedicated to Charles I1.:~- One 
cause of breeding the pestilence is that corruption 
of the air, which is occasioned by the influence of the 
slars, by the aspects, conjunction and opposition of 
the planets, by the eclipse of the sun and moon, and 
by the consequences of comets.” 

Even as late as the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, astrology seems to have been blended with 
medicine, In Mortlake churchyard, says Mr. Davis, 
is a monument dated 1715, upon which is inscribed 

~~" John Partridge, astrologer, and Doctor of Medi- 
cine, who made physic for two kings, and one queen, 
to wit, Charles I1., William [IJ., and Queen Mary.” 


Mr. Davis also quotes from a work dedicated to 
“a member of Parliament, dated 1647, and entitled 
“ A modest Treatise of Astrologie by William Lilly, " 
the following astrological aphorisms which, the author 
says, “are bencficiall for Physicians” :— 

Eo that first enters upon a cure in the hour of Mars, shall find 
his patient disaffected to him, and partly disdain and reject his 
medicines, his pains ill-rewarded, and his person slighted.” 

* Te will be infinitely oppressed who in the hour of Mars shall 
firat get an Aof disease, and in the hour of Saturne a cold one.” 


metre te = me sen 





* Sprengel, quoted by Russell. 
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“When Jupiter isthe author of the wickuesse he demunstrates 
affection of the liver.” 

“Mavs being dhe cansy of faver, sal in Leu shows ebolinen ora 
boyling of the humours, continual biuning {avers whose original 
cause springs fiom the pigat veined near tie heart” 

“Satine fy coll aud dry, melancholic, cae adn" 

Jupiter governed all iufinnities ta the deer 5 of colours, sea green 
or lew a anixt yellow of gv een.” 

© Marg in nature hot and dys, he delighneth in red Culaur, and in 
those savous which are di//er, shitgs and bute Che target.” 

©Venus, in colons she shynitieth white” 

“ Mercury, in the elements he js the waters’ ® 

“Yknew,” writes cleared on, "some honest and 
religious nuns, confined in the strictest manner, who 
unfortunately contracted (he venereal disease from the 
peculiar state of the air, Cogether with that of the put. 
rid humoursand the weakness of their habits of bedy.” 

Asa charm for the ague the fallewing lines were 
uilered up the chimney on St, Agnus's eve by the 
eldest female in the family -—- 

“Tremble and got 
Vist day shiver and bait 
Trerable and qike | 
Second cay shiver and feaun 
Tremble aut the f 
“Thal day never retin 


The following is a charm for (he cramp i 
'eCiamp fe chou parties { 
As Our Tady was sinless 
When she bare Jesuit 
Far the eure of aU, Kins Ashinole in his diary 
of tith April 1681, ives the followings vulgsir opinion : 


ss oe ae 


* The Chinese, hy JV Davis, vol, Ts pp. 48, ay. 
ft Brand's Jopaba Aatquittes, vol La p38. 
t Ibid, vol. UL, p. gt. 
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“1 took early in the morning a good dose of elixir, and 
hung three spiders about my neck, and they drove 
my ague away. Deo Gratias!” 

The following curious amulet to avert the plague 
is from the pet of an apothecary to the French King 
in the cighteenth century :—" Preservation against 
the: plague :-—Take three or four great toads, seven or 
eight spiders, andas many scorpions; put them into 
a pot well stopp’d, and let them lye some time, then 
add virgin-wax, make a good fire till all become a 
liquor, then mingle them all witha spatula, and make 
an ointment, and put il into a silver box well stopp’d, 
the which carry about you being well assured that 
while you carry it about you, you will never be infected 
with the plague.’* 

A quack, named John of Audelay, addressed the 
following letter to Lord Burleigh, Secretary of State 
to Queen Mlizabeth :— 

" Be of goode comfort and plucke up a lustic, merrie hearte, and 
then shall you overcome all diseases, and because it pleased my goode 
Lord Admiial Intely to praise my physicke I have written to you syoh’ * 
medicines as I wrote unto him which I have in my boke of my 
wille’s hand proved upon herself and mee both, amd if 1 can got any- 
thing that nay de you gaade you may he well assured itshall be a joye 
unio me lo get il for you. A good medicine for weakness or don- 
sumption +—Toke a pig of nine days olde, and slaye him, and put 
him in a akillat with a handfull of spearment, and a handfull of 
red fennell, a handfull of livewout, half a handfull of 1ed neap, a 
handfull of clage, and nine dates cleaned, picked, pared, and a 
handfull of great iaisins, and picke out the stones, and quarter 
of an ounce of mace and two slickes of goocde cinnamon bruised 
in a mortar, and distil it with a soft fire and put it in a glass dnd 
gel it in the sun nine days, and drinke nine spoonfulls of it at 


eect tee 
* Ten Thousand Wonderful Things, by E. F. King, pp. 4 43- 
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once when you listh A compaste item—dtake a parpin atherwlas 
called an English hedye-lieg, ail quarter him fa pleces, and pat the 
anid boast ina sill with these mgiedhenter tem a qin ub redda 
wyne, apiite ofasvasaten, t qiartea ol a poni) of aie cimuimon 
and Gwe preat tis, D0 there beoany mamner of dicta ht yet 
be aggiewved witha, Cpray yan send ine serie haawledge thercal, 
and J donht not but ta send san an approved remedies Wilton In 
haste at Gicenwiche Ye y of May 0553 hy your tewe hewte fiend 
Joun of Aunuray.”* 

The belief in the efieacy of the reyal toueh in cure 
ing scrofula or King's Evilis another specinen of the 
folly and credulity of mankind, ‘The practice is said 
to have originated with Mdwird the Confessor, and 
ended with Queen Anne, With the accession of 
George I, of the House of Timover the practice was 
discontinued. The [reneh claim that the practice 
arose wilh one of their kings, Whether it took its 
origin with the Prench or English, there can be no 
doubt that for centuries it extensively prevailed upon 
the Continent. Thousands of persons at different 
times Mlocked from all parts of (he country ta be ened 
of the disease by theroyal toneh. Louis XPV, is said 
to have Couched sixteun hundred persons affected with 
the King’s Hvilon Master Sundiy, 1686. ‘The Turkish 
ambassador in the court of King: ames L, having 
heard of his gift of hesling, requested his Majesty 
to exercise Uhe srered touch upon his son, who wag 
aMicted with the disetse,  Dettinow pives the follows 
ing extract of aleller upon fle subjert written by ane 
Pory lo Sir Dudley Carleton, ambassador at the 
Hague, dated th Novemler 16182" On Sunday 
the new Venetian ambassador Signer Donati had hig 


pore cman, 


* Fin Thousand Wonderful Things, by iF, King, pp. 671,674, 
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first audience, and on Tuesday the Turkish Chiaus 
who means to havea bout also with Holland, His 
speech to the King (as my Lord Chancellor told me) 
was:—Sullan Osman, my great master, hath sent your 
Majesty a thousand commendations and a thousand 
good wishes both to your Majesty, and to the prince 
your sonne, and hath commanded me to present unto 
you these his Imperial letters. In fine, after his Ma- 
jesty had asked him many questions the Turke said 
his son was troubled with a disease in his throat, 
whereof he understood his Majesty had the guifte of 
healing ; whereas his Majesty laughed heautily, and 
as the young [cllowe came neare him, he stroked him 
with his hande, first on the one side and then on the 
other: marry without Pistle or Gospel.” 

The nobility and gentry, as well as the priests and 
physicians were never sparing in their praise of the 
royal pift of healing, Peter of Blois, chaplain to his 
Majesty Henry II., the Rev, Dr. William Tooker, 
chaplain Lo Queen Llizabeth, and canon of Exeter, arid ° 
others, have admilted in their writings the efficacy 
of the royal touch. Jeremy Collier, author of an ec- 
clesiastical history of Gicat Britain, speaking on the 
subject remarks :-—‘' ‘lo dispule the matter of fact, is 
to go Lo the excesses of scepticism, to deny our senses, 
and be incredulous even Lo ridiculousness.” 


Among the remedies for scrofula one Boorde, in 
his Breviary of Llealth, recommends the royal 
touch, with a few words of advice to the king as fol- 
lows:--"' Jor this matter, let every man make frendes 





* Potligrew On Afedical Superstitions p 134, * 
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to the kynges majestic, for it doth perteyne to a 
kynge to helpe this infirmitie hy the grace of God, 
the whieh is yeven ta ie kynge anointed. Hat for 
asmuch as some men doth judge divers tynes a 
fystle or a Vreneh packe (a he the Synge's Mvyll, in 
such matters it behoveth not a Rynge to meddle 
with all’* We are net informed whether this 
Boorde was a quack or a legally qualified practitioner 
of medicine ; neither is i of any impurbiuree to come 
pare and contrast the one with Uhe other, when we 
see the writings of the Tatler in that age suwitys more 
or less tinged with quackery, ‘Take for example 
John of Gadkdesden of Merton College, Oxford, physi« 
cian to dward ID, and an “illustrious writer’ on 
medicine, recommending as it last reseuree the roysl 
touch in serofula after the failure of known remedies, 
This is the same Gaddesden who treated cases of 
small-pox on Avicenna’s plin, viz., by wrapping and 
surrounding them with everything: red." When the 
son of the renowned King of Kagkond," says he, hay 
sick of the snidl-pox, Do tuak care that everything 
around the bed should he oof a red colours which 
succeeded so completely Hitt the Prinee was restargd 
to perfect health without the vestige of se pnstite ree 
maining.” 

William Clowes, Surgeon to Queen Elizabeth, and 
the anthor of a work on serofula, wrate ss follows on 
the eflieney of the royal tanch s"'The Avhyg's or 
the Qureue’s vil; a disease repngnant te natures 
which grievons malady is known ta le miriculously 
eured and healed by the sacred hands of the queene's 


"© Brand's Popular Antiynities, sal Wl, pu oa, 
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most royall majesty even by’ divine inspiration and 
wonderfull worke and power of God, above man's 
skill, arle, and expectation, through whose princely 
clemency a mighty number of her majestye’s most 
royall subjects, and also many strangers borne, are 
dayly cured and healed which otherwise would most 
miscrably have perished.”* 

Proclamations were issued calling upon those 
troubled with the malady lo appear at an appointed 
lime for cure. The following public proclamation 
was published in the “ Newes ” of the 18th of May 
166..:—“Tlis Sacred Majesty (Charles IJ.) having 
declared it to be his royal will and purpose to con- 
tinue the healing of his people for the Evil during the 
month of May, and then Lo give over until Michaclmas 
next, Lam commanded to give notice thereof, that 
the people may nol come up to Lown in the interim, 
and lose theirlabour.”+ Ceremonics were performed 
aud prayers read on the occasion of touching. LEvery 
one who applicd to be touched was presented with 
a piece of gold, the love of which, it is said, attracted 
many not suffering from the complaint. So great was 
the number that applied for relief, that in Jater times 
no person was presented to the king unless he ob- 
tained a certificate from the surgeon, 

It remains for us now lo give an outline of the lives 
and labours of those who more or less contributed 
to,,and the great events which materially influenced, 
the advancement ofthemedical art. We havealready 
slated that Christianity did nothing for a period of 





— Pettigrew On Medical Superstitions, Pu (32. Fi 
+ Leu Thousand Wonderful Things, p. 42. 
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some centuries either to prouiate if, or save it fant 
falling into neglect. Now we pites on to those fol- 
lowers of ee Christian faith who played a creditable 
part (making every allewance for the age in whieh 
they lived) on the stage of medicine; and who took 
aiich pains, directly or indirectly, a foster Ure heal 
ing art by bringing it froma low and neglected stile 
into maturity and perfection, 

The first school ofmedieine was founded at Salerta, 
where students resorted from different countries of 
Kurope to study medicine, Tere they were Gaight 
the works of [Hippocrates and Galen whieh the Arabs 
had carefally preserver, No vandidate was admit. 
ted into the college who had not acquired a fair 
amount of knowledge and education, for we lean 
fram one of the stututes af the schoal Since it is 
impossible for any one to make progress in medicine 
without a knowledge of logie, we will and command 
that ne one be adatitted to the study of medicine aici 
he has been for at least Chrees years engsiged in the 
study of login’ Nui student was allel the right 
lo practise without passing weademioad euninations, 
and obtaining a diploma signed by the professors, 

Other schools, in the course af Gime, sprays up at 
Montpellier, Bologna, Viera, Paris, Padua, Pavie, 
Milan and Romee  Fredeviek yranted permission to 
diaseet at dead body in Bologna every fives years, 
Mondini, @ professor in (he aniversity af that city, is 
stid ta have heen the first persan wha, taking ad 
vanuyse of this Tieense, dissected a human subject, 
A.D. 1315, and whe afterwards published anatomical 
plates of the human body. In 1g7q the faculty of 
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Montpellier succeeded in obtaining from the Vatican 
the right of public dissection, In the next century 
Pope Sixtus IV, authorised the dissection of human 
subjects in all the universities, This circumstance 
diffused a general taste for the study of anatomy, and 
conduced greatly to the improvement of this branch 
of medicine, 

Albertus Magnus, Roger Bacon, Arnoldus de 
Villa Nova, and his pupil Raymond Lully, are a fow 
names of celebrity in the thirteenth century, All 
of them were celebrated alchemists. The most 
celebrated among them, Roger Bacon, a man of 
remarkable genius, was an English Franciscan monk. 
He first studied at Oxford, then at Paris, and after 
having oblained the degree of Doctor he returned to 
england. Fe was learnedin all theancient languages, 
and was the first inductive philosopher of his age. 
Hecullivated chemistry, medicine, mechanics, optics, 
and astronomy, with some success, and was acquaint- 
ed with the preparation of gunpowder. Roger Bacon - 
perfectly knew the opposition which greal reformers 
and learned men always meet with, and remarks at 
the beginning of one of his works:—‘ There are four’ 
impediments lo knowledge ; first, too great depend- 
ence upon authority; second, allowing too great 
weight lo custom; third, the fear of offending the 
vulgar; fourth, the affectation of concealing ignor- 
ance by the display of a specious appearance of 
knowledge.” The extraordinary genius of Bacon 
excited the envy of the Franciscan monks, who ac- 
cused him of magic, and, still worse, of dealing with 
the devil, for which he was excommunicated by the 
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Pope, and impriseaned for ten years, Diving his ine 
prisonment he wroted treadseentitled “On the meas 
of preverting the Corruption of sary Consdtution and 
the Infirmities of Old Age,” whieh he dedivated ta the 
Pope, ‘The elisir invented by Petro de Mahirauneout 
ig recommended by Baron to his foliness, lop 
the preparation of this clivir, says the inventor, 
“you must tke that whieh is temperate in the fourth 
degree, that which swims in the sea, Ut which vege. 
tates in the air, Chat whieh is cast ont by the sen, 
that which is found in the bowels of alengelived ani« 
mal, a plant of India, and two creeping things which 
are the food of the ‘Tyritus and Epyptians, and let 
them all he properly prepared." "The ingredients of 
this curious and mysterious preseription were inter. 
preted by Rager Bacon to be “ gold, pearl, rosemary, 
spermaceti, the bone found in a stag's heart, lignum 
aloes, and serpents,” 

Arnoldus de Villa Nova, a professor ii (he univer 
sity of Bareelona, while engaged ta the pinsnit: af 
alchemy, aceidentally discoverest usimy chemical pra 
cesses ad compounds, Ue was thelind to tind ant 
spirits of wine to beat solvent for detive: vegetihle 
principles, ‘This discovery led to the infiaduetion of 
tinctures in groneral use. 

Thoms Lintere, a celebrated Hagdish pliysieia, 
and one of the aest learned Greek seholars of lis 
day, wasiiative of Canterbury. He beg.in his stuelives 
at the university of Osford, sand afterwards: davelleed 
into Ttaly, where, under the psttronage: of the cede 
brated Lorenzo de Medici he aequired a taste for len 
ing. Returnings to Hiyghind he beeanie physichin to 


. 
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Menry VIL, and afterwards to Henry VIII. He 
taught the Greek language at Oxford, where-he had 
such famous men as Sir Thomas Moore and Erasmus 
for pupils, He translated many of Galen’s works, 
and Look a conspicuous part in the establishment of 
medical professorships in the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, and in founding the Royal College of 
Physicians of London, which had the effect of partially 
puting a slop to irregular practice; for if is certain 
that after the institution of the College of Physicians, 
quacks guilly of wala praxts or fraud were occasion. 
ally punished in a summary manner, ‘A counter- 
{eit doctor," says Stow inhis Chronicles, “was sct on 
horseback, his face to the horsc’s tail, the same tail 
in his hand as a bridle, a collar of jordans about his 
neck, a whetstone on his breast, and so led through 
the city of London, with ringing of basins, and banished. 
Such deecivers no doubt are many, who, being never 
trained up in reading or practice of physic and 
chirurgery, do boast to .do great cures, especially 
upon women, as to make them straight that before 
were crooked, corbed, or crumped in any part of their” 
bodies, &c. But the contrary is (ruc; for some have 
received gold, when they have better deserved the 
whetstone,” 


Ey is) 
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Paracelaus—-TTis Travele-Avothy and Arcanum Trafessor at Taste 
~~Tfe mins the writings of Chalom amd Avicenna laine bis chins 
Rejects the doctrine of humours aud the Law of contratteha1 Lbs 
eccentric bebaviowr ane clissipacedl tubithe= Eis favautite award 
Tis denth—Jerome Candin—Lis carly ctiteation=-Magie and 
Aauology-—Ts consulted by Kedward Vi Te die hy starvation 
Veanliugs—Servetus [x barnt to death for improving anatany + 
Galenixts and Chetnists=-Opposition to the ase of chemical 
remedies, 

At the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the 
sixteenth century Europe emerged from the dark. 
ness and ignorance of the middle ages, ‘This period 
may be considered as the era, in the history ef Mus 
rope, of the revival of polite Hiteratine, scionees wal 
arts, The first great event whieh nittertally ili. 
enced the literature ef the period was the invention 
of the art of printing by John Guttenberg at Stas. 
burg, 1qqo. “The other prow events whieh swakened 
a spirit of enterprise, discovery, and inventions, and 
which conduced to the diffusion of fecaing, were 
the discovery of Amerien by Chiistopler Caluintars, 
the discovery of the passage ef the Cape of Good 
Hope to the Bast Indies hy Vaseo de Gaona, and the 
spread of the Refornuttion began by Lather, 

The end of the fifteenth vad the whole af the sive 
tearth century prodneed bold inoovatars inthe pres 
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lice of medicine, The first who deserves to be men- 
tioned in this place was Paracelsus, a “ sirfnge and 
paradoxical genius,” a renowned alchemist, an im- 
pudent quack, a zealous reformer, a bold enemy to 
orthodoxy, and the founder of a new sect in medi- 
cine. He was born in the year 1493 in Switzerland. 
Ile was the son of a physician and a German by birth. 
In his youth he was imperfectly educated in medi- 
cine and the languages by his own father. He had 
a strong passion for travelling, and hated those who 
practised medicine by learning from books, “A 
physician,” he says, must bea traveller, diseases 
wander hither and thither, world wide, and remain 
hot stationary al onc place, Ifa man wishes to 
learn much of disease, let him travel far; if he do so, 
he will acquire greal experience, countries are the 
leaves of Nature’s code of law, patients the only 
books of the true physician. Reading never made a 
physician~only practice," Urged by his cager- 
ness for knowledge, he travelled in Germany, Italy, 
Spain, Denmark, Sweden, and other parts of Europe, 
and even in Asia and Africa, Paracelsus in his 
wanderings not only consulted men of science and 
learning,.but also celebrated monks, conjurors, me- 
chanics and even old women! He returned to 
Germany with new medicines and nostrums. 
Among the latter was what he called Azorh, which 
he highly extolled as the philosopher's stone, not for 
transmuling baser metal into gold, but for prolong- 
ing buman life to an unlimited extent. His notions 
“® Rademacher, quoted by Russell in his Iistory and [eroes of 
Medicine, p, 161, be 
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aboul alchemy were as follows i Take it not amiss 
that thee alehemy To teach yields neither geld nor 
silver; but look upon it as the key which opens 
the arcana of medicine to you.” “Alchemy makes 
no gold, it makes arcana, and directs them against 
disease.” “ What is il that ripens, the pears? what 
isil hat brings the grapes to maturity? Nothing but 
Nature's alchemy.” “As the matter of the pear 
exists in the blossom, but is of no use (ill itbe ripen 
ed, so medicine must be extracted by the alchemy 
of the physician.” The third pillar of medicine is 
alchemy; nol that alchemy which makes gold and 
silver (for these blockheads swarm in all countries), 
but the alehemy which insliucts us how Lo separate 
cach mysterium into its own reservaculum,* 
Paracelsus made some discoveries of importance 
in chemistry, introduced many chemical preparations 
in practice, and recommended the magnet ina num. 
ber of discases. Ile boldly employed antimony, 
arsenic, mereury, and opiumin his practice, and wis 
also (he first (o recommend: the externa application 
ofmetals for remedial purposes, Drs, Burg and Chir 
col and other Parisian surgeons haye heen lately 
making experiments in their wards on the aetion of 
metals externally employed. Paracelsus was highly 
successful in his practice, and performed remarkable 
cures. He himself boasts of having: cured at the 
age of thirty-three mere than a dozen princes, who 
were given up as hopeless by their own physicians, 
He rejeeted the writings of the ancients and the 
Hippocratic and Galenic (heory of disease, and pre+ 
ee Vide Russell's Lhistory of Mediiites pr (Gy, 170 eae 
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sumptuously styled himself the ‘ monarch of physi- 
cians,” The only person of whom he spoke with 
some respect was Basil Valentine, his reputed tutor. 
{Basil Valentine was a German Benedictine monk, 
who first used antimonial preparations, and discover- 
ed liquor ammonia. | 

The fame of Paracelsus obtained for him a pro- 
fessorship in the University of Basle, A.D. 1526, 
Such was his arrogance, thal, not content with con- 
demning the practice of preceding physicians by 
reproachful words, he, at the commencement of his 
introductory lecture, burnt the works of Galen and 
Avicenya before his class; “declared to his audi. 
enee thal if God would not impart the secrets of phy- 
sic, i was nol only allowable but even justifiable to 
consult the devil,” and added that his beard had more 
experience than all the schools of Basle; that the 
buckles of his shoes possessed more knowledge than 
Galen or Avicenna, and that the hair on the back 
of his head knew much more than allithe authors taken 
together. Thus the eccentric professor struck with 
boldness a severe blow to the time-honoured Galenic 
system of medicine, which, up to his time, prevailed 
in all the medical schools, 

Paracelsus spoke in strong terms of the doctrine 
of humours and the method of treating diseases’ by 
their contrarics, ‘ What you call humours,” he says, 
“are not discases—that is, the disease which makes 
these humours. How can a physician think to dis- 
cover the disease in the humours, when the humouts 
spring out of the disease? It is not the snow which 
makes the winter, but the winter the snow ; fof al- 
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though the snow is gone, the winter remains. You 
mistake the product of disease for disease itself.” 
Again he says i" Condraria conteartiscuraniur 3 that 
is, holremedics cure cold diseases, ‘That is false; the 
whole designis false, ‘Chereis no proaf ofa cisuase 
being hot, or a remedy being cold.’ Instead of 
giving hot remedies in cold diseases, and cold reme- 
dics in hot diseases, we must discover, he says, a 
proper specific or arcanum for every disease, Ace 
cording to him areanum is the invisible and inewell- 
ing spirit upon which depends the virtue and power 
of a thing in subduing the disease. 

Paracelsus soon after his appointment became dis- 
sipaled, openly vicious, and fell into habits of exces: 
sive drinking. It is said of him that he was ignor 
ant of Latin, and as he could not write correctly in 
his own vernacular tongue, he dictated most of his 
trealises in the night when drunk. So says Oporinus, 
his secretary or chemical assistant. An unfortunate 
circumstance compelled Paracelsus to leave Basle. 
A wealthy chureh functionaury at Basle, nanied Core 
nelius von Lichtenfels, who was suffering from the 
agony of goul, offered to ive Paracelsus a hundred 
florins if he freed him of his sufferings, Paracelsus con- 
sented, and succeeded in giving him yreit relief only 
by the administration of three pills of his dasdanen, 
The eharchaan finding himself so rapidly restored 
to health, refused to pay the stipulated money, but 
offered him his usual fee. ‘The disrexpeeL shown by 
this shabby patient towards him and his profession 
was enough to rouse the the indignation of a fanatic like 


* Schulte, quoted b by Russell, p. 165, 
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Paracelsus, He claimed in thecourt of Basle from his 
patient one hundred florins for a visit and three pills. 
The magistrate decided in favour of the defendant, 
and allowed only the usual fee, whereupon Paracelsus, 
in a fil of rage, abused the magistrate, the church- 
man, and the whole city of Basle! The matter was 
brought before the notice of the town-council, and the 
result was the expulsion of Paracelsus from Basle. 
Armed with his e/vr o¢te and specifics, he again 
began to ramble through different parts of Europe, 
at this time not for the acquisition of knowledge, but 
for attracting patients by his wonderful cures, to the 
disgrace of physicians of the school of Galen, Wher. 
ever he travelled he attacked and assailed with fury 
the doctors and their system. His drunkenness, with 
its attendant vices, however, kept pace with his fame, 
nay, it increased to theheight of abomination. ‘ Dur- 
ing two years Paracelsus was drunk every day, never 
undressed himself, and went to bed with his famous 
sword by his side, which he used occasionally to 
draw and-flourish about the room to the infinite alarm 
of the much-enduring Oporinus,” his secretary, who 
lived with him. One day at Salzburg, Paracelsus in his 
usual manner gave offence to a doctor by the severity 
of his aitacks, and the conscquence of the provo- 
cation was thal “he was pitched out of a window at 
an inn by the doctor’s servants, and had his neck 
broken by a fall.” At last he died in the hospital of 
_ St. Sebastian of that city, alt the early age of forty- 
eight, ALD. 1541. : 
Such is the career of this extraordinary man, We 
have called him a quack because he had all the nfan- 
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ners, eliquette, impudence and pretensions of a quack, 
He pretended to be possessed of an elixir of life, 
and yet be died at the age of forty-eight. But 
Paracelsus with all his fuulls was gifted with the 
power of making discoveries and fuprevements in 
chemical science, Te introdneed mereury and many, 
other new remedies into practice which up to this 
time figure in our medical books, and was the first 
to practise external metallo-therapy on the bodies of 
sick persons, [Tis name is also famous in the history 
of medivine as the founder of a new sect, andas a 
reformer of the antiquated system of medicine, 
Another “wonderful compound of wisdom and 
folly” was Jerome Cardan, an Italian, who was born 
in Pavia, Av. 1808. Ife first applied himself to the 
study of Latin and mathematics. With the repu- 
tation of a great mathematician, Cardan, al the age of 
nineteen, began to vive public lectures in Fuelid, and 
for a shorl time obtained the appointnent of Reutor 
of the university of Padua, In his (venty-fourth 
year ho obtained: the degree of doctor of miudicing, 
and acquired celebrity by his successful pretice, 
In treating diseases he called to bis: aid magic and 
astrology, and wes better known to many hy che ap. 
“pellation of the magieiu’'! Chan ats a physician, 
Tlis fame spread through distint countries, and he 
was inviled to Scotland by the Archbishop of St. 
Andrews to be consulted fora serious disurder from 
which Uhis prelate had heen suffering, The Arche 
bishop was cured, and Cardan reevived a handsome 
reward, On his way back to Italy he passed through 
Lofiden, where he was consulted by Edward VIL, who 
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desired to know from him, by calculating his nativity, 
the length of time he would live. Cardan gave his 
_ judgment that the king was destined to livea long life, 
but contrary to his predictions his majesty died within 
a year, After his return from London he spent some 
{ime in Bologna and Rome. In the latter city Ke 
wakked about like a maniac in the Scottish costume: 
“For a few steps he walked with a slow measured 
tread as if al a funeral; then broke into a run as if 
flying from the police.” 

Cardan was a man of peevish and melancholy 
temper. He lived in penury, and was once thrown 
into jail by his creditors, yet nothing could induce 
him to accept the honourable and lucrative post of 
physician to the king of Denmark or of England, 
Cardan had predicted his own death in 1546, and it 
is said that in order to verily his statement he starved 
himself to déath. Cardan was a man of genius. He 
made many important contributions to philosophy, 
mathematics, and medicine, and boldly rej jeator long: 
existing crrors in practice, 

In the sixteenth century great attention was be- 
stowed on improvements in anatomical science. As 
an anatomist Vesalius was unequalled in his time, To 
him belongs the honour of being the first who pub- 
lished an anatomical work without paying regard to 
the authority of Galen, whose errors he ventured to 
expose, [He was wrongfully accused of having dis- 
sectad a Aving subject, and was condemned to make 
a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. On his way back 
he was shipwrecked and lost, 

Servetus, who flourished in the same century, shad 
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some idea of the pulmonary circulation, Ile pointed 
out that (he septum of the heart is solid, and not 
porous as Galen supposed, and demonstrated that the 
passage of blood from the right to the left side of the 
heart was not drough porosities in the septum but 
through the lungs, ‘The old school became intoler 
ant of this increase of knowledge. The Genevese 
burned the book in which it wags described, and the 
unfortunate author was burnt to death as a heretic 
*n 1553 by the instigation of Calvin, 

The whole of the sixteenth cuntury was a period 
of revolutions in medicine: a period of innovations 
and theories, controversies and discussions. ‘The 
medical profession was divided between the rival 
sects of the Galenists and chemists, The chemists 
complained of the imperfection of the Galenic sys« 
tem of medicine and the inertness of the remedies 
employed by its professors. On the other hand, the 
introduction of chemical remedies and thei merited 
success mel with apposition from the Cuulenists, 
The chemical physicians were called in’ derision 
Chemthers, and were persecuted is clarkutans, To 
bring antimony into disrepute, the Kiench dectors 
(Galenists) oven solicited government interference, 
and the result was the pitssing of an edict by the 
Supreme Council of Pais in tg66 prohibiting the 
use ofantimonial preparations, Guy Patin, a physi« 
cian of Paris, wrote in: strong ters against their 
use, and gave a long list of persons killed by them, 
What is more remarkable, the same Government in 
the year 1666 nol only revoked the sentence passed 


upon antimony, but purchased in the year 1720 from 
* 
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a French surgeon a secret medicine called Panacea 
Glauberiana, which was afterwards discovered to be 
nothing than a preparation of antimony known as 
Kermes mineral. We must,not omit to mention that 
by a decree passed in the year 1615 by the Royal 
College of Physicians of Paris, “chemical medicines 
were condemned, and inteidicted from all Pharma- 
copesias, and all judges were implorcdto inflict severe 
chastisement on all who prescribed, administered, 
and exhibited those poisonous remedies.’* 





* Guy Paitin, quoted by Russell, p. 224. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Van Helmont—Ile studies Medicine—Rejects the writings of the 
ancients Eis humlily—Lis Archuus— Lod Bacon—Tlis early 
career-—Llis employment of thet woul A/oze -Tealing Ast uncer 
tain and unprogressive -Remedies pointed out ~Deseartes-[is 
ealy education—Studies Medicine-—ITin notions about the pro 
duction of Motion and Animal [Teat ~Boyle—Imperfeetion of the 
cutive branch of Medicine Simple medication~-Rationale of 


specifics, 

After Cardan, another philosopher and physician 
of superior talents was John Baptista van Helmont, 
born at Brussels, A.D. 1577, He was carly sent to 
Louvaine, where he diligently devoted himself to the 
regular course of studies. Nor were philosophy, 
medicine and the other sciences neglected. With 
his usual zeal ancl assiduity Vent Helniont examined 
and mastered the writings of Tppoerates, Galen, 
Dioscorides, Avicenna, and other authors; and came 
to the conclusion that they were not freittal of any 
good. The faculty of medicine of Louvaine, per 
haps fearing a struggle with their would-be antagonist, 
appointed him at the age of seventeen a Lecturer 
on Surgery in the A@ademy of that city. 

"Gifts can move xads, and gift sur gol-like kings.” 
But no giftin the world could ever move this bold 
and restless spiril, Day after day thinking of the 
imperfection of the ancient systems of medicine, he 
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grew impatient to throw off the yoke of authority, 

The revolution, however, came at last. His hostility 
towards the Galenists and their practice assumed a 
great variety of forms, Van Helmont had a large 

fortune left him by his parents, which he made over 

at the first opportunity to his sister, so that if he: 
chanced to discover something new in the field 

of medicine he might not be accused of avarice 

by those jealous of him, He then modestly re- 

signed the honourable post of lecturer, complaining 

of his own incompetency and the deceit of the pre- 

tentious professors in appointing inexperienced 

youths like him as lecturers. He also declined to 

reccive the degrce of master of arts, saying that he 

had not mastered a single art. Rejecting in strong 

terms the former systems, Van Helmont became de- 

sirous of penetrating into the mysteries of chemical 

philosophy, hoping to discover in it the only effectual 

system which he could not from the writings of the 

ancients, After many years of unwearied and tedi- 

ous labour he came to the conclusion that there ise 
inherent in the living system an immaterial specific 

agent which he named Areheus, and explained all the 

physiological aclions in the living body to its presence, 

He also said that Avcheus not only determined the 

phenomena of health but of discase. 

Van Helmont died in the sixty-seventh year of his 
age, of pleurisy. His opponents assert that his aver- 
sion and obstinate refusal to be bled, gave occasion to 
his death. Van Helmont distinguished himself as a 
physicianof great talents and enthusiasm. ‘The know- 
ledge which he acquired in the field of investigatfon 
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and experiment was not employed like Paraveelsus in 
bargaining with the siek for florins, bat in amanner 
suitable to his dignity. For sever) yenrs he gave 
medical adview grades to Che poor, and provided them 
with medigines at his own expense, 

In the seventeenth century francis Hacer, Desear 
tessand Robert Boyle give to the world their works on 
philosophy, rmathomaties, and iIneehunies, which con- 
tributed to the rapid progigss of science and art 

Francis Bacon was born in London in the year 
1g61. Tle was the son of Sir Nicholas Bacon by his 
second wife Ann. Tis early education was obtained 
at Cambridge, where le studied and rejected the 
writings of the old philosophers, AC seventeen he 
was sent to Piris with Sir Amias Pawlet, ambassador 
to that court, and al nineteen he wrote a book “On 
the State of Murope.” On his return to England he 
engaged in the study of law in Gray's Inn, and made 
surprising progiess. At the ape of twenty-two le 
beeame one of Miizabeth's eomusellors, and iu the year 
rgg3imember of Priament tor Middlesex. Te 
was ereated a knight hy James flit 160g appeared 
his great work ‘On the Advauernent of Leining.” 
Tle wits first appoiited: solicitor-seneral, and after 
having obtained many places of honour, received the 
appointments af atforuey-penend, privy councillor, 
keeper of the great sen, and high clsmecdor of Gres 
Britain, Te was inve ded with the Gtle af Baron 
Veruhun, and we afterwards made Viscount of St 
Albans. Tn r620 he published his work the Novum 
Organ.” Wont thin time the fortunes of this 
great philosopher commenced to decline, An aceus 
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sation of bribery and corruption was brought against 
him, for which he was tried, and sentenced to be im- 
prisoned and fined forty thousand pounds. He was 
soon, however, liberated, after which he lived in re- 
tirement, and devoted the remainder- of his days to 
study. He died in the year 1626, 

Bacon was a profound philosopher and unques- 
tionably one of the greatest men of his time. He 
rejected the false method of observing systems, 
theories, and speculations to attain the knowledge of 
nature, and impressed the necessity of observation 
and experiment before arriving at gencral truths. He 
exposcd the errors of false reasoning, and also point- 
ed oul the various circumstances which retarded the 
advancement of useful knowledge. According to 
him there was a tacit submission to received opinions, 

"prejudices, and false notions (called by him /dole), 
which were so many felters on the progress of know- 
ledge, and only required to be broken in order to 
make discoverics and improvements. Four species of 
Idole ave described by him: 1, /dola Tribus; 2, Idola 
Speeus ; 3,ldola Kori; 4, Tdola Theatri, “ We'ob- 
serve,” says he, “that idols are the deepest fallacies 
of the human mind; for they do not deceive in par. 
ticulars, as the resi, by clouding and cnsnaring the 
judgment, but from a corrupt disposition, or bad 
complexion of the mind which distorls and infects 
all the anticipations of the understanding. For the 
mind, darkened by its covering the body, is far from 
being a flat, equal, and clear mirror that receives 
and reflects the rays without mixture, but rather a 
magical glass, full of superstitions and apparitions. 
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Edols are imposed upon the understanding, either 
(1) by the general natare of mankind ; (2) the nature 
of cach particular man; (3) by words or communica 
live nature. ‘The first kind we eallidols of the tribe, 
the second kind idols of the dens and the chird kind 
idols of the market. There is alse a fourth kind, which 
we call idols of the theatre, being: supetinduced by 
false theories, or philugophies, and the perverted laws 
of demonstration, "* 


The idoly of the (rile are inherent fie hunian mature, and the very 
ire or race of man; for naan’s sense is falsely asserted la be the 
standmd of things; on the contiary, all the perceptiony, both of the 
senses and the mind, bear reference to man and not to the universe, 
and the human mind resembles those ameven mivore which impart 
thelr own propxatics to diferent objects, fom which rays are emitted 
and distort andl dixigine them 

“The idols of the den are those of each individual ; for everybody 
Cin addition (0 the errors common to the ace of man) has his own 
individual den or cavern which intercepts and comnpts the light of 
nature, either fiom his awn peculiar and shyrulay disposition, am from 
his edueation and intercowse with others, or fiom his reading, atid 
the atthonity acqmied by these whore he revctences sae adtatines, 
or fiom the dilent dapascsowe prodeed on the mbnd, ts at hip 
pend lo he preacenphead ud predi po wid, ar eqnible gud iamequil, 
and the like: 40 that dhe split of man Gecerding ta ibs deveral clive 
positions), iy viniable, confused, andy it were acted hy eluinee ; 
and Cferachitns said well chat men searcto for Mew ledge ii lesser 
worlds, aud not iv the grader or commen wend, 

“There we abe fdoly formed: by the aecipreed intercourse and 
society of nun with man whieh we call idols of the market, fram the 
commie tnd agsoviattion of men with each other; for men cons 
verse hy means of laugaage, but words ave formed at the will of the 
generality, and there mises Homa bad aul apap formation of words 
a wonderful obsttnction ta dur pind. Nery can the detinidens and 
explanations With whith learned men are went ta genta aud protect 
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themselves in sume instances, afford a complete 1emedy—=words atill , 
manifestly force the undeistanding, thow everything into confusion, 
and [ead mankind into vain and innumerable cont oversics andfallacies, 

“Lastly, thee aie idols which have crept into men’s minds from 
the various dogmas of peculiar systems of philosophy, and also from 
the peiveited rules of demonstiation, and these we denominate idols 
of the theatre : far we 1egaid all the systems of philosophy hithe:to 
ieceived or imagined as so many plays brought out and performed, 
creating fictitious and theatrical worlds, Nor do we speak only of the 
present systems, or of the philosophy and sects of the ancients, since 
numeroud other plays of a similar nature can be still composed and 
made to agice with cach other, the causes of the most opposite errois 
being generally the same, Not, again, do we allude merely (o general 
systems but also to many elements and axioms of sciences which have 
become inveterate by tradition, implicit credence and neglect.”* 

Lot us now glean a few passages from his wrilings 
to show how much he contributed towards the ad- 
vancement of the art of healing. Medicine, says 
Bacon, is an uncertain and conjectural art which 
‘has been rather professed than laboured, and yet 
more laboured than advanced, as the pains bestowed 
thereon were rather circular than progressive, for I 
find great repetition and but little new matter-in the 
wrilers of physic.” He admonishes physicians to 
leave off generalities and bestow their earnest atten- 
tion to particulars, and to examine diligently and 
accuratcly things in order to make new discoveries, 
Ie then reproaches physicians who, in their ignor- 
ance, give up cases as hopeless and incurable when 
beyond their power to cure, instead of diligently 
selling to work for the discovery of appropriate 
remedies, ‘ Since to pronounce diseases incurable,” 
he says, “is to establish negligence and carelessness, 
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as it were, by a lay, and sereen ignorance from re 
proach.” Téven when there are not the slightest hopes 
of recovery he advises doctors to a(Cend (heir pationts 
to improve (heir own skill as well as to mitipate the 
most painful and distressing symptoms. “We oy 
teem iL,” he says, “the offiee of a physiciin ta mitis 
gate the pains and tortures of diseases as well as to 
restore health; and this not only when such a mite 
gation, as of a dangerous symptom, may conduce 
to recovery; bat also, when (here being no farther 
hopes of recovery, it en only save fo make the pase 
sage oul of life more calmand easy oo... 
But the physicians of our tines make st seruple of 
atlending their patients after the disease is thought 
past cure, though, many judgment, WY they were uot 
wanting lo their own profession and to humanity itself, 
they should here give their allendanee lo improve 
their skill, and make the dying person depart with 
greater extse rnd tranquillity. 

Ile next justly complains inthe followings terms of 
the want of specifiemedicines: Though the present 
physicians tolerably prose the general itentions of 
cures, yet (hey have ne particubu medicines: whieh 
hy a specific property repitrd particular diseases 5 for 
they lose the benefit of traditions and approved ex 
pevience by their anthorititive proceedure in adding, 
taking away, and changing the iygeedionts of thelr re. 
celpts al pleasire, after the manner of apothecuries 
substituting one things for another, and thus haughti- 
ly commanding medicine, so {uit medicine can no 
longer command the disevise;” and he adds, the 
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methods of cure in use are too short to effect any. 
thing that is difficult or very considerable . j 
To see the daily labours of physicians in their visits, 
consultations, and prescriptions, one would think that 
they diligently pursued the cure, and went directly 
in a certain beaten track about it; but whoever looks 
attentively into their prescriptions and directions, will 
find that the most of what they dois full of uncertainty, 
wavering, and irresolution, without any certain view 
or foreknowledge of the course of the cure,”* 

Réné Descartes, a celebrated French philosopher, 
was born in 1596. He was early sent by his father 
lo the Jesuits’ college of La Fléche, where he made 
rapid progress in the study of the Greek and Latin 
languages, and then applied himself to the study of 
logic, mathematics, and morals. Afterspending eight 
years in the college hercturned to his parents, dissa- 
lisfied with the ancient systems of philosophy, which, 
he said, were obscure and defective, al the same lime 
hoping lo discover a bettcrmethod of philosophy. At 
the age of scventeen he was sent to Paris, where he 
was induced to study mathematics, This pursuit he 
soon relinquished, and at first entered the Dutch, and 
subsequently the Bavarian army, and greatly distin- 
guished himselfat the battle of Prague. Changinghis 
mind he quitled the army, and once more resolved to 
devote himself to the study of mathematics, The 
labours of this able and penetrating man were also for 
many years employed profitably upon philosophy. 
" Besides this he paid no slight attention to medicine, 
antomy, 4 and pastes he spent a whole winter in 
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dissecting and examining animal bodies, and in che. 
mical operations.” Regarding medicine, many of his 
opinions and assertions are extravagant. Dismissing 
his doctrine of atoms and pores, lel us hear how he 
explained the production of motion and animal heat: 
“TIcal and the motion of the limbs proeced from the 
body, and thoughts from the mind; but the mind 
cannot give motion and heat to the body. The more 
vivid and subtle parts of the blood, which heat rarifies 
in the heart, are incessantly entering into the cavities 
of the brain, and form animal spirits, which are in the 
brain separated from otherless subtle parts of the blood, 
These animal spirits, which are corporeal, excited as 
by the soul itself, so also the action of external objects 
upon the senses, are the immediate cause of all the 
original motions of the body, Whence all the limbs 
may be moved by means of the objects of sense and 
the animal spirits without any action of the soul.’™ 
Descartes after many years of wandering arrived 
al a state of perfection, and published his philosophi- 
calworks, which were favourably received bya mijorily 
oflearned men of his age, Tour months before his 
death this illustrious philosopherwas invited by Queen 
Christina to Stockholm, where he became her instruc. 
tor in philosophy, IIe died in that city in 16g0. 
Sixteen years after, his remains were brought to Paris. 
Another distinguished philosopher who understood 
madicine was the Honourable Robert Boyle, He 
was the youngest son of the Tnarl of Cork, and was 
born at Lismore in Ireland in 1647. During the 
greater part of his life Boyle occupied himself with 
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i philosophical pursuits. It is foreign to our present 
object to give even a brief outline of the life and 
labours of this distinguished man. His reputation as 
a philosopher is amply acknowledged by learned nien. 
Boyle was not only a profound philosopher but a 
tolerable physician. We cannot pass over in silence 
his. few sensible observations in regard to the art of 
healing, as they deserve attention. His estimation of 
the profession is expressed in thé following words :— 

§ Though I ignore not that it is 4 much moie fashionable and 
celebrated practice in young gentlenten to kill men than to cme them; 
and that thistaken moutals think that it 1s the noblest exercise of 
viilue to destroy the noblest workmanship of nature, yet, when I con- 
sider the character given of our great Master and Exemplar im that 
Scrlpture that sayeth ‘that he went about doing good, and healing 
all mannet of sickness and all manner of diseases among the people,’ 
T cannot but think such an employment worthy of the very noblest 
of his disciples ; and I corifess that af 1t were allowed to me to envy 
creatures so niuich above us as aie the celestial sprits, I would much 
more envy that welcome angel’s chaiitable employment, who at set 
time diffused a healing vittue thiough the troubled waters of Bethesda, 
than that dreadful angel's fatal employment, who in one night deg. 
troyed a huncied and fouscore thousand fighting men.” 

Boyle reproaches physicians for paying too little- 
attenlion to the curative parl of their profession. 
We cannot do better than reproduce an instructive, 
passage from his work:— 

#Tcannot forbear to wish that divers leaned physicians were 
more concerned than they seem to be to advance the curative part 
of their profession, without which three, at least, of fom others may 
prove, indeed, delightful and beneficial to the physician ; but will be 
of very little use to the patient whose relief ts yet the princtpal end 
of physic...» [bad much rather that the physician of any 
friend of ‘mine should keep Is patient by powerful medicines from 
dying, than tell me punclually when he shall die, or show me, in the 
apened carcass, why 1 may be supposed he lived no longer.” ¢ 
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The uncertainties and evils of compound medi-. 
eines we shall let him tell in his own words :—~ 


Te seem a yteat impediment to the futher discoveries of the 
virtues of simples, to confound so many of them in compositions, 
for iva mixture of great number of ingredionts it is had to. know 
what is the operation of cach ot any of them, Ut f fea there will 
scarce, ina long time, be any progress mite in Che diacavaryy of the 
viutues of siinple chugs, till they either be oftener employed singler 
on be bnt few of them employed in one remedy.” 

*T fear that when  mattitude of simples me heaped together inte 
one compound medicine, though there may result a new crisis, yet 
it is vary hard for the physicns to know beforehand what tit wall 
bo; and it may sometimes prove rather hurtful than goosl, or at least 
by the coalition the virtues of the chief ingredients may: be rather 
impaited than improved.” 


His remarks on the rationale of specifies are also 
worth quoting: -- 


“Winding at every tuin that the mam thing which doea prevail 
with Iearned physicians (o reject specilics is, that /Aepy canno/ clearly 
conceive the distinct manner of the speafics toorkingr, and think it 
ulerly improbable that such a medicing, which must pass throngh 
digestions in the body, and be whut about by the mass ob the bla 
to all the party, should, neglecting the rest, show self filundly: fo 
the brn, for instauces ov the kidneys ov full upon this or that aiee 
or humour, tither dan any dtier, Hat to chi objection, widel D 
have proposed ns plaasabhe as 1 can unthe ty Lostaill at resent It 
Iniefly offer these two things: 

“Fuot T would demand of these abyectons a clear and satisfactory, 
or, at least, an intelligible application of the manner of working of 
divers other medicaments tat do nok pass for speci, Why the # 
gags of cutimeny, though wt aequie vo pungent, an ka much at 
manifest taste, whereby ta villas the palate, both vemilive and 
cathartic? Por T confess, thatto me even mimy of he valgar operne , 
lions of common thugs seem nut ta have heen hitherto intelligibly 
explained by physichins, who lave yet, for anght 1 have observed, to 
sock for on account of the mamter of how diuretics, sudorifics, &e., 
perform their operations,” 


CHAPTER XIV. 





Ha vey—ITis medical car ee1—Physician to Charles I.—-Discoveis the 
chiculation of the Blood—Is peisecuted by his colleagues—Claim 
of Cesalpinus (o the discovery—Sylvius de la Boe—Disease and 
Chemical Actions—Ilis system of cue—Willis—Rise of the 
Mathematical School—Botelli—Bellini—Mechanical Theory— 
Sydenham—Ilis eaily catee:—Speci fics wanted—Feimentationand 
Depuation—Nature cues ciseases—Rheumatism cmed by Whey 
~-Simplicity of Presciiptions—Ilistory of the Peruvian Bark— 
Prejudice against its use—Oliver Cromwell ches of an ague— 
Sydenham’s testimony in favow of Baik and his mode of using 
it—-Richaid Talbot—Ilis success in cuing agues. 

The reputation of Van Helmont was somewhat 
echpsed by his contemporary Harvey, a name cele- 
brated in the annals of medicine for the discovery af 
the circulation of the blood. Harvey was born at 
Folkestone in 1578. After a course of instruction at 
Cambridge he obtained the degree of B.A. at the age 
of nineteen, Italy was at this period the great seat of 
learning which attracted scholars from distant coun- 
tries, Harvey entered the university of Padua 
lo study medicine under the famous Fabricius de 
Aquapendante, Afler an absence of four years he 
returned lo England, and took his degree of M.D. at 
Cambridge, became a Fellow of the College of Physi- 
cians, occupied the post of Physician to St. Bartholo- 
maw’s Hospital, andlecturéd upon the circulation of the 
blood. In the year 1628 he published his great work 
on the motion of the heart and blood, which he dedi- 
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cated to Chiles C, who five years after appointed 
him to the pest of court physieiin, — Travey was with 
the king when the prroat battle of Edgehill was fought 
between the Royalists and Purlitmentary forces in 
1649. ‘The battle was won by the king, whe three 
years after Jost che battle af Nuseby, aud fed te the 
Isle of Wight, where he was imprisoned. In 1646, 
that is three years before the king was beheaded, 
Harvey left his serviee,  Tarvey’s second work was 
on Generation, whieh he published in 1651. Ife died 
al an advanced age in 1657, Alas! even Elareey did 
nol escape the persecutions of his colleagues, and 
was called the “civeulator?or quack for his magni- 
ficent diseovery, and the Paris faculty decreed Chat 
no lectures: should be delivered in the university on 
the cireulation of the blood as Gaught by Marvey. 
The Halians claim that Harvey derived his know. 
ledge of the circulation of the blood from one of thei 
countrymen, A bust has lately been placed in 
the university of Rome du honour of Prafeasar Andrea 
Cesalping, of Che university al Pisa, with) an inserips 
tion claiming: for him that Te knew aud) taught the 
circulation of the blood previons to Ebuvey.  Profes. 
sor Sealzi, in a speceh delivered hy hin on the oeea« 
sion of the cercinony in the university of Rame, 
speaks thus: - Che great: discovery which was to 
cause a general commotion in the tields af all biolo« 
gical seience, was snmnuanced firstly by Cegatpinus in 
the five books of the Peripateties inthe year 1571, with 
such simplicity of words, with such candid modesty, 
that it is nat to be wondered at that it became 
knewn to very few of the learned of Ttaly, and only 
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to solitary forcigners. It was great good fortune 
for William Harvey that, finding himself from 1598 
to.1602 in Padua, studying medicine, he was able to 
learn the new doctrine from Fabrizio d’Aquapen- 
dante, whose renown as an eminent anatomist attract. 
ed students from beyond the Alps; then returning in 
1602 Lo London, he studied to profit by the teaching 
received in the Padua school, with all the industry 
of ingenious research in most diligent experiments, 
and afler seventeen long years announced it in pri- 
vate circles ; and twenty-six years haying elapsed— 
namely in 1628—prinlted and published it. He 
would have done much more to enhance his fame, 
which was really very great, if he had guarded him- 
self from giving forth as the fruit of his own studies" 
a discovery which was all Italian, Overcome by 
the desire to render his name famous with such a 
marvellous discovery, he did not hesitate to say, with 
as much pomp of words as Cesalpinus—of the whole , 
the true discoverer—had said with simplicity and’ 
modesty, that he had made known to theastonished, » 
\eayned things which were new and not previously 
heard of in the scientific world.”* It is generally 
admitted that Realdus Columbus, the teacher and 
predecessor of Cesalpinus, taught the pulmonary 
circulation in the university of Pisa. It is an un- 
disputed fact that Cesalpinus makes use of the term 
" circulation,” but on perusing a few passages, from 
his writings on the subject, it will appear that his 
description of circulation is confused and incoherent, 
and not given in a clear and lucid manner. To 
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Cesalpinus is due the merit of baying: first partially 
proved the cireulition of the blood; ta Tlarvey of 
having afterwards proved the whole ath, Servetus, 
Roaldas Columb aunt Cesalpinus, paved the way 
for Tlarvey, to whem atone belongs the ylory of lav 
ing discovered, demonstiuted, and proved for ever che, 
ireulation af the blood. , 

% About the time of whieh we are spestking, chemin 
try was beginning te develape inte: the dignity of a 
selence, when it was applied in another direction, 
Some.physicians, among whem the mest prominent 
was Sylvius de ft Boe, pursued their investigations in 
tracing diavases to cheaival actions in the badly, 

Sylvins de la Boe, a Frenchman, was the moat 
eclebrated representative of the medical chemists and 
the supporter of the chemical theary.’ He wag born 
in Flanders, 1614, He studied medicine in the univers 
sity of Basil, where he took his degree. Te then left 
that cily to practise in Amsterdam, lithe yenr logk 
he wis appointed (othe ehudr of medicine at Leyden, 
Sylvins aserihed the phenonwan ot life to cheinival 

agencies, snd diseases to jciditios, alkelinities, for 
mentations, Se. Ea disease arase from an excess 
of avid in the system, bis methert of cure consisted in 
administering: alkalies, and wee gered, Tetraeed fever 
to anexeess of aeid in the blood, uid gave alkalies 
largely to nentralize it, Such was the supposed 
curalive system of Sylyius and the chemical physi« 
cians—i syste notwithstanding the attacks of ita 
antagonists that existed formany years and attracted 
many adherents, Sylvius waa aman of learning and 
ingenuity who obtained a considerable degree of papu- 
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‘larity by his.professional attainments, but in his zeal 
to upset old theories in medicine he founded and de- 
fended a new but abgurd theory of his own. 

Willis, one of the great anatomists of his age, and 
who made some discoveries in the structure of 
the brain, was another defender of the chemical doc- 
trine who maintained that each organ had its special 
fermentation, and that the deteripration of these 
ferments gave rise to diseases. In 1659 appeared his 
work containing dissertations on fevers, fermenta- 
lions, &c. in which he defends his theories of diseases 
with considerable ingenuity. 

While the iatro-chemical school was thus becom- 
ing developed, the iatro-mathematical sect arose in 
Italy, represented first by Borelli and later by Bellini. 
Borelli was one of the disciples of Galileo and a mem- 
ber of the “ Academy of Experiments” at Florence, 
He was a great mathematician, and the mechanical 
theory started by him atiracted many adherents, 
One of the most zealous followers of the mathemati, 
cal school, termed also the iatro-mechanical school, 
was Bellini, the pupil of Borelli, and Professor of the 
university of Pisa. The physicians of the iatro. 
mechanical schoo! explained the various operations 
of the living’ body on mechanical principles. ‘The 
body was regarded,” says. Dr. Bostock, “ simply as 
a machine composed of a certain syslem of iubes, 
‘4nd calculations were formed of their diameters, of 
the friction of the Muids in passing along them, of 
the size of the particles and the pores, the amount 
of retardation arising from friction and other mecha- 
nical causes, while the doctrines of derivation, reyul- 
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sion, lentor, obstruction, anid resulation, with others of 
an analogous kind, all founded upon nteclauienl pin 
ciples, were Ure almost universal hingnage af both 
physicians and physiologists cowards the cloge of the 
seventeenth century.” 

Among the writers of phis age Thomas Sydenhan 
has acquired considerable fame by his labours tn tine 
proving the art gf medicine: ~ 

“Sydenham a great, a mighty penive came, 
Who founded medigme on the nablest frame + 
Ue studied Nature through, wad Nature hws, 
Nor blindly pracled for the pes cant cane, 
Maher of Physic Ho—Lansortal Nume 
Who leaves the Grecian hat a second fama. 
Sing fouth, ye Muses, in sublinier atrams, 

A now Tlippnerates in Brittin rengos: 
With every healing phint his grave adorns 
Saviour of many millions yet wnborn.”’ 


Thomas Sydenham was born in the year t6aq in 
Dorsetshire. At the age of cightesn he entered 
Magdalen [fall in Oxford. This) probable that te 
had a comotission in de Parlitnentary forces at the 
Gime when Kughurd wis plage in civil war, Ife 
found nothing to his tuste inthe army, Tis own 
inclinations and (he perstasion of aneninent Landon 
physician prompted him ta fallow the profession of 
physic, Te retired from military servies, aud in 1646 
returned ta Oxford to pursue his medical studies. 
In 1648 he obtained the degree of Bachelor af Medi- 
cine, bul took his deyree of Dovtor of Medieine at 
Cambridge, Te was also nade a Fellow of All Souls’ 
College. Tor the acquisition of further knowledge 
hevisited thecelcbraied Montpellier schaol of medi« 
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cine, and after a course of medical studies, returned 
to his native country, and successfully practised 
medicine in Westminster. In 1663 he was elected a 
member of the College of Physicians of London. 
Sydenham was a martyr to gout during the greater 
part ofhis life. He died on the 2gth of December 
1689, and was buried in the church of St. James in 
Westminster. Asa faithful and accurate observer 
of the phenomena of diseases he had deservedly at. 
tained the appellation of the English Hippocrates, 
The symptoms of diseases which he has so graphi- 
cally delineated, he learnt by a series of most diligent 
and judicious observations. We shall go over his 
interesting wrilings, 

Nearly half of his writings is occupied with a 
clear atcount of the various epidemics which had 
come under his own observation; the rest contains 
a few short treatises on acute and chronic diseases 
and their treatment, ‘‘ The improvement of physic,” 
says he in.his preface, “ depends (1) upon collecting as 
genuine and natural a description or history of all 
diseases as can be procured; and (2) laying down a 
fixed and complete method of cure”? He then 
makes the important remark that the third and best 
way of improving medicine is by discovering specific 
remedies, and laments that the Peruvian bark was 
the only specific he knew of :— 

“But ifit be objected that we have long been possessed of a 
sficient number of specifics, I answer that the contray will soon 
appear, provided a stick search be made in this particular: the 
Peruvian bak being the only one we have, for theie isa wide 
difference between medicines that sfec/fcally answer some ceitain 
curative incheation, which being offeciually pexformed, perfects the 
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cure, and these Uint specifically and immediately cure a disease 
without reganding any particnd imention 6: cutive mndication, 
To exemplify this: mercery and carapar edie wie wauall) reckoned 
specifics ithe venereal disease, thegph they ought et te be deemed 
proper ind immediate specigg, unless ak could he dumonstiated 
undeniably that ma caye hal cued the pritient withont euising: a 
salipation, and sarsafaridia without uaismg a ees Bor other 
diseases nie cured fi the sitme way hy other ove uations, and nevers 
theless the medicines exhibited for this popes do ny more inde. 
diately contiibute to the cure of diseases dain do those evacuations, 
which thease medicines are principally designed co promote, thane 
Tancet does towns thecue of a place; which nobly, L imagine, 
will call 9 specific in this disorder.” 

Sydenham apologises for any error in paint of 
theory in his writings, but shows the utility of obser 
vation and experience Cowards (he furdher improves 
ment of the healing art. Ue observes 

T have contibuted, to the utmost of my abilities, that the cure 
of diseases might, if possible, be proaecuted with greater certainty 
flor my decease, being of opinion that any accession to this kunt 
of knowledge, though {t should teach nothing mare pompaus than 
the cure of the tooth-ache, or Couns, is of mc preter vues tn, 
All the sain parade of refmementy fi thearyy sel hnewlolge of 
Gifler which me pertaps ef Title seriee toa pliysicnie i aeneve 
ing diseases, oy ski) in manic i toa me biect dy dubling.* 

Sydenham was partly «follower of the views af 
chemical physicians, and agreed with then that 
diseases originated inn unhealthy fermentation or 
ebullition in the Muids of the body. Intermittent 
fevers he divides into three stagesy—tst, the shedtage 
stage; and, the stage of fermentetion or ehullition ; 
grd, the stige of despumation or depuration, “1 
judge,” he says, “the sade from this cause, that 
the febrile matter, whieh bem not yet turgid, was in 
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some measure assimilated by the blood, becomes at 
length not only useless, but prejudicial to nature, 
raiscs a kind of violent motion in the mass, and en- 
deavours, as it were, to escape, causes a chilness and 
shaking, 

“ Nature, therefore, being by these means irritated, 
taises a fermentation in order to expel the enemy with 
less difficulty, this being the common instrument she 
uses to free the blood of ils morbid particles, as well 
in fevers as in some other acute diseases, For by 
means of the fermentation, the separated parts of the 
peccant matter, thal were equally mixed with the 
blood, begin to be united together in some measure, 
and consequently may be more easily moulded so as 
to be fitted for despumation.. . , . . But these 
slages are severe, but in the third, namely, the 
despumation, all the symptoms fist grow milder and 
aflciwards go off entirely, By despumation I mean 
no move than the expulsion, or separation, of the febrile 
matier, now ik @ manner overcome, when what ts 
thrown off partly resembles yeast, and partly lees, as 
may be seen tn ather liguors.?* 

With regard to fevers and other acute diseases his 
indications of treatment were to keep the fermen- 
tation raised by nature in the blood in order to expel 
the morbific matter within bounds, In short he 
neither unscasonably checked nor promoted but duly 
Fegulatedit. “ But when the fermentation,” says he, 
neither rises too high, nor sinks 100 low, I leave it in 
that state without presciibing any medicine, unless 
forced to iL by the importunity of the patient or his 

— # Swan's ‘Sydenham, PP 47s 4a 
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friends: and then [ dirert such only as may please 
without prejudicing. For dhe teeatinent of mien 
mittont fevers be cautions us not to give the Peruvian 
bark too wuly, for the following reason: - Che preat- 
est caution must be had not te give i too caely, 
namely, before the disestse be ta seme meitsure spons 
tancously abated, unfess (he estreme weakuess of the 
patient requires it to be given sooner; for the piying 
it Coo soon may render it ineffectual, and even fatal, if 
asudden stop be Chus put Co the vigorous furmentation 
raised in the blood in order to its despumations t 

Let us now cxamine how much Sydenham resem 
bled Hippocrates in his method of practice, Syden- 
ham, like Hippocrates, remarks that ature does not 
always require the help af art. Speaking of the con- 
tinued fever he observes =" And in reality 1 have 
sometimes thought that we do not praceed slowly 
enough, and ought to use less expedition in removing 
distempers, and that more is frequently to de heft 
to nature (han is usual in the present practice. For 
itis a prind mistake to conclude Chia iadae always 
wants (he assiatanee of art’) Again he writes that 
children and young persons often recover from inter= 
mittents without medicines =" T think itis best to 
forbear the use of medicines, and make no change as 
toatrand diet; having hitherto found no inconve. 
niuney in leaving: (he eure whally to nadure, at whieh 
Lhave offen been surprized, especially in infants ; 
for the depmation of the bleud heing finished, these 
distempers go off spoulancoualy.§ 


~~ Swan's Si deat, jJv 3h Ja. TIbids p. Gr, 
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Hippocrates bled and purged to evacuate the viti- 
ated humours, Sydenham to evacuate the morbid 
fermentations. Buttothe credit of the latter it should 
be mentioned that he pursued the sanguinary plan 
sometimes with a fecling of regret in the absence of 

.Specifics, which he in vain struggled to discover. In 
plourisy it was his practice io bleed four times from 
the arm, and draw blood not less than forty ounces 
without the least injury, as he says, to his patients, 
and yet our English Hippocrates was earnestly in 
search for another method of treatment as appears © 
from the following :-— Jo % 

*T have indeed fiequently endeavomed to discover some other 
method that might prove equally effectual without bleedmg go 
copiously,” 

In rheumatism, Sydenham likewise recommends 
bleeding four times, because the blood in rheumatism 
“‘oxactly resembles ihat of persons ina pleurisy.” 
He however soon found out the mischief of this prac- 
tice, and thus wrole to Dr, Brady :— : 

 Agto the cme of the rheematism, which you likewise deairé to be 
informed of, I have ficqnently regretted, as well as you, that it could 
not be accomplished without the loss of a Iaige quantity -of blood 
hy repeated bleeding ; whereby the stength is not only fost for a 
time, but weak persons become usually more disposed to other dis- 
enses for some years; when the matler occasioning the rheumatism 
afterwards falls upon the lungs, the latent indisposition in the blood 
being pul into action, by taking cold, or some other slight cause, 
‘Thesa seasons induced me to seaich after some other method of cur- 
ing this disease than such repeated bleeding. And having well 
considered that it seemed to proceed fiom an inflammation, as appears 
from the other symptoms, but especially from the colom of the blood, 
which exactly resembles (hat of pleuzisies, I judged iumight probably 
ho as successfully cmed by a plain, cooling, and moderately nourish- 
ing diet, as by repeated bleeding ; and the inconveniencies likewise 
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allending that method avoided. Accordingly, Tfound chat a diet of 
whey wed instead of bleeding Intl the desired effeet, 

After giving a case in illustration he thus exclaims 
in favour of therapeutics of the simplest kind, for 
combating diseise : 

Tf any one should lightly eteent this method, by: veason of ity 
inelegauce and plainness, Domus tell bin, diab only weak mindy 
slight things hecanse they are gommten aid shaple sand dae Dome 
ready to serve mankind, even at Che espense of ny reputetion, And 
Timust acd, dant were it nat for the prejudice af Ure vale, Dara 
certain that Wis method might be suited to other diseases, which I 
shall nol now enumerate, Aral in redlity, ie would he niueh more 
serviceable than the pompous garkinds of medicines, with which 
auch ag ave ready to expire are chawned, ts if tiey were to be ayeri- 
ficed like beasts 

Vrom all this it would appear Chal Sydenham wis 
foreed as it were lo follow the sanguinary plan in the 
absence of specifies; but he was at the same time 
in search after milder and better means which he 
discdvered and applied for the cure of certain diseases, 
Vor the simplicity of his preseriptions he apologizes 
thus i 

“Bul if it be phjeeterd, that in nome eases have not only 
renneed Che pompens pak ob presciption, but likewdse recat. 
mended stich medicines, 4 hy teasen at tedt shplicity, awe little 
or no allinity with thy aataiae aedé ys Tauewer. that 1 cuneeive 
that ths procedure will ofend none but edie of litle understands 
fig and fuss benevolence ¢ for the wise kuew (hit everything: ts 
goad which ixtwefah And iat: Lippricsates in advising the use of 
bellows dn adie favor, wud the total shea ef all nevlicines tna 
camer, With other aicles ofa dike nate, whith occur i abnost 
every page Of his writings, deserves to be exteymied: as able a physi 
clan as if he bad tilled them with the mest pompous prescriptions,” 


Sydenhsum was a free thinker and a candid and 
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‘impartial writer. Simplicity, clearness, acuteness 
of observation, and strictest attachment to truth, 
characterize every page of his writings, He did not 
blindly attach himself to the practices of the an- 
cients, or to vain speculations, as will appear from the 
following passages :— 

Tam peisuaded the judicious part of mankind will not condemn 
me, who cannot but know that the improvement of medicine is 
alike obstructed by two soits of men, ‘The first are those who do 
notat all contibute to improve the ait they profess, but hold those 
in contempt who do so in the smallest degree; and these men 
sereen their ignorance and idleness wnder the specions pretence of 
an extraordinary respect for the ancients, from whom, they contend, 
we ought not in the least to depart.” * 

There is likewise another kind of men, who, out of vain affecta- 
tion to pass for persons of a superior undeistanding, plague the world 
with spectilations that co not at all contribuie towards the cure of 
diseases, but rather tond to mislead, than to direct, thé physician, 

Sydenham was the first regular practitioner in 
England who investigated the properties of the Peru- 
vian bark, and employed it largely in fevers. Peru- 
vian bark, called also Cinchona bark, which is now 
sold from 3s, to §s. per lb., was in the seventeenth 
century sometimes sold for by ils weight in gold or 
silver. Atother limes it had not a single purchaser, 
for we learn that in the year 1690 “ several thousand 
pounds lay at Piura and Payta for want of a pur- 
chaser.” In short its price fluctuated with the fluc. 
tuating opinions of its admirers or detractors, and had 
opened a new ficld for the speculators of the period. 

The American Indians were first acquainted with 
the virtues of the bark in curing malarious fevers. 








* Swan's Sydenham, p. $35 + Ibid, p 537) 
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They calledit Vara-Chucenand Cava~Chieru, meaning 
the shivering tree ar bark, Tis prepertios wore dis. 
covered hy anaceident.  Ltis said chat an American 
Indian suffering from fever, and hecoming thirsty, 
drank some water froma pool whieh had been highly 
impregnated with the bark, and was consequently 
cured, 

The term chinchona was derived from the Coun. 
tess of Chinchon, the viee-repent of Peru, who was 
cured of her fever by taking the bark, The fosutts 
learned from her Che properties of Chis drag, and dis 
inibuted it among the poor who were allieted: with 
theague, From that period i alse became known 
by the nme of “ Jesuits’ powder.” Tt wits first intrae 
duced by the Jesuit missionaries into Spain, and was 
tried upon an ecelesiastie of Alcala, Tis introduc. 
lion met with much opposition from the medical pro- 
fession, and il was in danger of falling inta atler abe 
livion, when Pope Innocent X,, by the solicitations af 
Cardinal de Dayo, a Spanish Jesuit, ordered a fiat her 
trial of it. Th was davennably teported upen, and wags 
again received is ccremerly for ague. Tit an untor 
Lunate cireumstanee oertuored whieh newly puta stop 
to ils use in Spain. Jn the year aga it hiked to 
eure Leopold, Arelidale of Austin, of a quartan 
fever, His chief physiciion Chilletius, wha was 
always opposed to (he use of bark, Gekings a base 
advantage: of this filure, wrote a bork agent its vire 
tues, denouncing inet only as uscless but injurious, 

Peruvian bark was introduced inte Mngind in the 
year 1683, ‘The Muimbers of the Royal College of 
Physicians, who should have been most forward in 
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Biving it a trial at a period when ague was sweeping 
_ off its victims by thousands in Britain, ridiculed, op- 
posed and condemned jts use, In 1658, the death 
of Mr, Underwood, an alderman of London, and of 
Captain Potter, an apothecary in Blackfriars, who 
.Were treated with cinchona, created a great sensation 
in London, “as if an alderman,” remarks Dr.Russell, 
“had never died of ague before!” The drug now 
fell totally into disrepute. In the same year Oliver 
Cromwell djed of an intermittent fever. Probably 
his life could have been saved by the timely adminis. 
tration of an ounce or two of the bark by his attend: 
ing physician Dr, Bates, But this timid gentleman, 
blinded by prejudice and usual routine, treated him 
in his own way, and so brought about the death of 
the “ Lord Protector of the three kingdoms,” 
Sydenham was the only practitionerin England who 
differed from those who attributed the death of Mr. 
Underwood and Captain Potter to the bark, without 
which, he emphatically says, “ intermittents could Hot 
be better cured.” But he is equally mistaken when 
he assigns the cause of the death to the exhibition 
of the bark ‘only a few hours before the coming 
of the fit.’ According to him “ the danger proceeds 
less from the daré itself than from the ynseasonable 
use thereof; for when a large quantity of febrile 
matter is collected in the bédy on the well days, the 
bark if taken immediately before the fit obstructs the 
expulsion of the morbific matter in the natural way 
(namely, by the violence of the fit), which being 
hereby improperly detained usually endangers lifc,”* 
Sd gre eh oa Os cg cee oc a an 
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Vor this reason he invariably pave it directly after 
the fitin intermittent fevers.“ When Tam called,” 
says he, “lo a person alllicted with a guartan, supe 
pose on a Adonday, if the fit is expected the same 
day, I refrain from doing anything, and only give the 
patient hopes that he shall be freed from the next fit. 
And, in order (o effect this, L exhibit the deré upon 
the two intermediate or well days, numely Zvesdayand 
Wednesday.”* On these days he administered an 
ounce of bark divided into twelve parts, one of which 
he gave every fourth hour, In fevers of a quotidian 
and tertian type, instead of giving bark in a few and 
larger doses, he gave it in the same dose and interval 
asin the quartan, “It must further be observed," 
saya he, that the intervals belween the fits in der 
tians and guolidians are so short, that there is not 
sufficient time to impregnate the blood thoroughly 
‘with the febrifuge virtue of the bark; so (hac it is 
not pousible that the patient should so. certtinly 
miss the next Hf the first tine of taking it, as it com. 
monly happens ina geertan, for the medicine in 
these cases will frequently not perform the expected 
cure in less than two days.’ When the intermittent 
Approaches to a continued fever, it would not yield, 
he adds, lo less than an ounee and at half or vo 
ounces of the hark, 

We have already remarked (hat to Sydenham is 
due the credit of having been the first, among the 
physicians of his period, who boldly re-intraduced the 
bark into practice in Hngland. But after an atten- 
tive perusal of that portion of his work which treats of 
“W Swan's Sydenham, pp. 307. 308, "fF Ibid, page 
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antermitient fever, we come to the conclusion that the 
way in which he used the drug was faulty, Richard 
“Talbot, an English empiric, was more successful 
in curing agues than Sydenham. Ho must have been 
hold in the use of bark either before, during, or after 
‘the fits in a large single dose or small oft-repeated 
doses, Richard Talbot or Talbor served as an ap- 
prentice Lo an apothecary. He was a scholar of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, but whether he obtained 
his degree is not known. Talbot acquired a consi 
derable amount of wealth and reputation by his suc- 
eessfyl curcs of ague. His fame spread abroad, 
and during his slay in Paris he cured the Dauphin 
of France (afterwards Louis XV.) of a fever which 
had resisted the treatment of his household physi- 
cians, Louis XIV. purchased his secret remedy 
(bark) for sixteen hundred pounds sterling, and 
allowed him a yearly pension of eighty pounds. 
He was knighted by king Charles II. Sir Richard 
was looked upon with jealousy by his less sucdessitil 
rivals. Eyon Sydenham seems to have had a feeling 
against him, and thus writes to a friend in a letter 
dated October 1677 :— I have bad but few trials, but 
Tam sure that an ounce of dar’, given between tha 
two fits, cures, while the phystcians in London, nol, 
being pleased to take notice of my book, or -not 
believing me, have given an opportunity to a fellow, 
that was but an apothécary’s man, to go away with 
all (he practice on agues, by which he has got an 
estate in two months, and brought great reproach on 
the faculty.”* 7 
a= * Swan's Srdexhqm, note 10 p, 308, 
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Sydenham was not knighted, Talbot was, Kings 
and prinees ean indeed make professars and privy. 
councillars, and hang upon them tiles, but great 
men they cannot make.” ‘The frame of the latter was 
short-lived, that of the former is unshaken and ime 
mortal, Sydenham, indifferent to his own badily. 
ailments, worked for the welfare of mankind up to 
the last, with hopes of suecess and not of reward, 
Sydenhamwasa man of liberal and enlightened spirits, 
He was an independent thinker, a zealous explorer 
of truth, self-relying, honest and religious. Among 
the English physicians of thal period none stood so 
high in point of professional reputation and Jiterary 
merits as Sydenham. 
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Stahl—Ilis reputation as a teacher—Rejects the doctrines of the 
Chemical nnd Mechanical Physicians—His Anima—Expectant 
treatment~Iloffmann—Nervous fluid—Theory of Spasm—Flee 
doctors and drugs—Boerhaave—Eis 1eputation as a successful 
lecturer and practitioner—Ilis system of cure—Power of Attenu- 
ated Medicines—Van Swieten—Hallex—His eaily acquirements 
-~Professor at Gottngen—His fame asa Physiologist—Doctrine 
of Initability and Sensibility—Glisson—Whitt—Hjs notions of the 
influence of Mind upon the Body, 

Ata time when the chemical and mathematical 
physicians were defending their respective theories 
and accusing each other of errors, another revolu- 
tionist entered the field of controversy, and origi- 
nated a new theory, We allude to George Ernest 
Stahl, surnamed the Medical Plato, who was born 
at Anspach in the year 1660. At an early age he 
applied himself to the study of medicine, In 1683 
ho became M, D. of the university of Jena, and 
obtained great reputation as a teacher and practi» 
tioner, For some time he was physician to the court 
at Weimar, In 1694 he occupied the chair of medi- 
cine at Halle, In addition to a course of lectures 
on the institutes of medicine, he lectured on botany, 
materia medica and physiology. Trained asa themi- 
eal physician, he pursued with great zeal the study 
of chemistry, and began to entertain doubts about 
the correctness of the prevailing theories. He bohlly 
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rejected the chemical and mechanical doctrines which 
assigned vital manifestations to the laws of chemistry 
and mechanies, as erroncous, Stahl maintained that 
there is in the‘body a spiritual principle which he 
denominated aime. He believed it to be identical] 
with the soul (which differed only in name fram the 
Archeus of Van Helmont), and explained all the 
vital actions of the “system (o its presence, He 
taught that every part of Ube living economy is under 
the direct contysl of this dominating force; that this 
great agent presides oyer every tissue and organ of 
the body and that it has control over assimilation 
and. sicretion, He also pointed out that it restrains 
8 guards every part of the body from the effects of 
noxious causvs, but when they have already invaded 
the animal economy, it tends to destroy them, In 
short, he supposed that the anima governed the body 
both in health and disease. Such was the famous 
theory of Stahl, in defence of which he wrote several 
dissurtations, Tle supposed spentinvous evacuations 
to be the efforts of anima to relivve the vena porta, 
which, acvording ta him, was the seat af all disten- 
pers, In conformity with these yiows he occasion. 
ally made use of blood-letting and evacuant remedies, 
but only when the wisdem of anima failed, 

Trusting much to the intelligence of anima, his 
system of rational medication consisted, for the most 
part,in the art of curing: by expeefadion, Cullen con» 
demns his practice as “inert and frivolous.” Re- 
garding this Dr. Thomson, the biographer of Cullen, : 
justly observes ; "Tt being a matter of extreme dif- 
ficully to say at what point a cautious and prudent 
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abstinence from interference passes into ignorant. 
and careless negligence.” Stahl totally discarded 
the use of opium and cinchona bark, and was very 
Sparing in his use of blood-letting, emetics, purga- 
tives, &e, ; 

. Stahl merits our. particular attention, not-as the. 
foynder of a new sect, but as an exposer of the errors 
of the prevailing theories which for a long time had 
divided the medical schools of Europe. Dr.. Thoms 
son, speaking of the: andmdsm of Stahl, makes the 
following observations :—“It is but just to Stahl, 
however, to acknowledge that he had the merit of 
directing the attention of medical. practitioners in a 
More particular manner than had been done before. 
his time, to that resistance to putrefaction which 
exists in ‘the solid and fluid parts of the body during 
life—to the vital activities by which the state of 
health is preserved, and its functions duly perform. 
-, @dy--to the influence which the mind indirectly exer-_ 
cises over ‘the different functions of the body,to 
the effects of the different passions in exciting dis. 
eases,—and especially to those powers of the-animal 
économy by which diseases are spontaneously cured 
or relieved.’* Stahl was too presumptuous, and 
valued himself highly as the discoverer of a new theory. 
which he upheld as correct, without.any regard -for 
the opinions and arguments of his learned colleagues 
and contemporaries. He even asserted that the 
study of the allied branches of medicine was’ of very 
little value, and boasted that he had had no time to 
saunter through class rooms and. wriggle through 
. * Thomson's Cullen, pu 18k, ie 
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antiquarian libraries.” Stahl was unpopular with the 
most distinguished (achers of his age, Dis unpo- 
pularity, however, was undoubtedly owing to his are : 
rogaut pretensions, Hix theory was entbraced and 
followed by many learned physicians of the aye, 
among whom the names of Juncker and Alberti, pros, 
fessors in thy university of Valle, are proniinent. , 

Anather great ornament of the university of Halle, 
and one of (he most fumous teachers of his “ine, was 
Frederick Hoffmann. Te was horn at Ualle in the 
year 16Go. After a regular course of instruction he 
became M. 1. of the university of Jena in 1681, and 
was Clected a professor in the university of alle in 
169). Stahl was his only colleague in the university, 
Both of them were bern in the game year, Look their 
degree of M. 1. in the same university, and were ap. 
pointed professors in the same year in the university 
of Halle, Both were men of learning and ingenuity, 
Stahl was stern, intolerant, arrogant, and selfeyilled, 
Hoffmann hank and communiestive, cad therefare 
mare popular, ‘There was also a striking disgimt. 
larity in (heir medioal opinions, Both taught and 
defended their own doetrings with equal zeal and 
emulation, and created a great agitation in the medis 
cal world, 

The physiology and pathology of Hoffmann dif 
fered from those of his colleague Stahl Uoffmann’ 
disputed that the moving: power ascribed by Stahl 
to anima was in reality produced by a nervous influ. 
ence. “Not the soul,” he said, “ buta material sub. 
stance of extreme sublluty, something like ather—~ 
whatever that is-something of a gaseous nature, 
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secreted.in the brain, and poured into the blood, 
which it vivifies. This something, finer than all 
other matter, but not exactly spirit, or soul, or mind, 
is the moving principle of the animal organization,— 
also called the nervous fluid. It is upon this that 
the contractility of the muscles depends; it is this 
‘In excess that gives rise to spasm; and a defective 
supply of this induces atony.”’* 

He pointed out that the phenomena of life and 
the seat of disease originated in the solids of the 
body and not in the fluids, He conceived that the 
moving fibre is naturally endowed with a certain 
amount of tone for the healthy performance of its 
functions, and that any augmentation or diminution 
in its tone gives tise {0 spasm or atony. General 
spasms give rise to fever, inflammation, &c., particular 
spasms to diseases in particular organs of the body, 
and atony to most chronic diseases. He classified 
his remedies accordingly, and administered sedatives 
in diseases which arose from spasm, and stimulants 
when from atony. He-advises us to suspend the 
administration of medicines in long standing diseases 
for a Lime, in order to maintain the susceptibility of 
the systcm: 

Hoffmann rejected humorism, and was not an adyo- 
cate of the heroic treatment. He recommended the 

*-use of fewer medicines in his practice rather than the 
abuse of a considerable number, and approved his 
favourite maxim, “ Flee doctors and drugs if you wish 
to be well,” 

Another great inan, perhaps the most distinguished 

* Hoffmann, Anweisung sur Gesundheit, quoted by Russell, 
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of his age, was Herman Boerhaave, bor in the 
neighbourhood of Leyden in 1668. Hutchinson de. 
scribes him thus: --"}Te was of robust and athletic 
consUitution of body, so hardened by carly severities 
and wholesome fatigue that he was insensible to any 
sharpness of the air orinelemency of weather, He wag, 
talland remarksble for extraordinary strength. “There 
was in his air and motion something rough and art. 
less, but so majestic and great at the same time that 
no man looked upon him without veneration, and a 
kind of tacit submission to the superiority of his 
genius, He was always cheerful and desirous of pro- 
moting mirth by a facetious and humorous conyers 
sation, [fe was never soured by enlumny and de- 
traction, nor ever (hought it necessary to confule 
them, ' for they are sparks,’ said he, ‘which if you do 
not blow them will go out of themselves,” Fle was 
designed by his father (o follow the profession of 
theology, and was sent to Leyden to prosecute: his 
studies, Uvre hie evinced mur ability and diligence 
in mastering the ancient Tanganges quid history. 
Changing his mind he quitted theological studies for 
medicine. He beysun his medient studies with much 
zeal and assiduity, and ao rapid was his progress that 
he soon rose lo high station and great honour Tn 
Tel he Was appointed Jecturer on the theory of 
medicine, Hight years Inter he was appointed prae * 
fessor to the eli of practical medi¢ine, In addi- 
tion Lo these he lectured on chemistry and botany. 
Tn 7g he was elected physician lo St. Augustine's 
Hospital, where be also gave clinical lectures, The 
raputalion Which he enjoyed as a successful and 
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q ugh lecturer was undisputed. His lectutes were 
fead With great admiration in Europe, and his fame 
and influence spread through every part of the civi- 
lised world. He was more than usually successful 
in his practice, and on his death, which took place in 
£788, lelt a large fortune of £200,000, A Chinese 
mandarin hearing of his fame is said to have consulted 
him by letter addressed “To the illustrious Boer- 
haave physician in Europe.” Again: “The Czar Peter 
is reported to have lain all night in his pleasure-barge, 
against Boerhaave’s house, to have the advantage 
of two hours’ conversation with him on various points 
of learning, the next morning before college time.” 
The name of Boerhaave is not celebrated for any 
improvement in the practice of medicine, Properly 
speaking, he was an eclectic or a system-builder, 
He did not belong to any paiticular sect, but chose 
from the tenets of each what he considered most 
valuable and true. He based his system upon the 
combined opinions of others, with a few observations 
of his own. He supported the mechanical theoty of 
Borelli and Bellini, believed in humorism, and agreed 
in some points with the opinions of Hoffmann. In 
fact he believed in crudity, coction, and evacuation ; 
acidities, alkalinities, and the supposed mechanical 
condition of the solids and fluids of the body. His 
' principal works, the “Institutions” and “ Aphorisms” 
are valued for the varied and accurate information 
they contain on interesting topics connected with 
medicine, but are seldom referred {o by modern 
writers, As a chemist he was unrivalled in his age. 
His pathology is meaningless, and therefore of ao, 
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value to the pathologists of the present day. The 
following two passages from his work show thal he 
knew before Uahnemann the power of attenuated 
medicines 

“ Medieises may preserve their vistue although vided inte such 
minute parts that the imagination can ne longer follow them.” 

Tt iv evident fiom what followa that medicines may he yo muclt 
attonuated that they evade our search, It although: dese particles 
are no longer appreciable to aur xonsess they do not the less produce 
vary marked effects on our organization,” 


We are not informed whether he lugely used aller 
nuated medicinesin his practice, andwith what results. 
The homeeopathists assert (hat iL was reserved for 
‘Hahnemann lo demoanstrue their setion. 

Boerhaave was a man of erudition, leaming, and 
practical skill, His acquirementt were varied, his 
powers versatile, and his reputation brilliant. Pos- 
sessed of an active mind, combined with unceasing 
industry, he became well skilled in medical literature. 
He read mueh and Tearned much, Ife was aman of 
such preat renown that after bis recovery fram a seri 
ous illness in ryaa, there was a peoneral Humination 
in Leyden, 

One of the most zealous adherents and propaga« 
tors of the system of Boerhaave was his pupil Van 
Swielen. THe was a miu of considerible attains 
ments. Tis professional reputation gained for him 
a professorship in (he university of Leyden, where he 
was accounted one of its brightest ornaments. The 
fame of his learning obtained him an invitation from 
Maria Theresa. At Vienna he was appointed lecturer 
on materia medica and the practice of physic, The 
Empreas bestowed on him special marks of favour 
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by appointing him her physician and libratian. His 
Commentary onthe Aphorisms of Boerhaave was 
considered a work of great research and observation., 
Another writer of importance who deserves to be 
hoticed on this occasion was Albert Haller. He was 
,born in the year 1708 of a noble family at Berne. 
Frpm carly years he had a strong predilection for 
literature, Attheage of ten he distinguished himself 
by his acquirements in the ancient languages and 
poetry, When about fifteen years of age he Jeft to 
study medicine in the university of Tubingen, and at 
seventeen went to the famous university of Leyden, 
where his promising talents early recommended him’ 
to his illustrious teacher Boerhaave. Although only 
eighteen years of age, young Haller took his doctor's 
degree in that university. Such was his thirst after 
knowledge that he went to Paris, London, &c, for 
improvement, andon his return to Bernewas appointed 
physician to the hospital. The fame of his learning 
soon gained for him the chair of medicine, anatomy, 
and botany in the recently established Hanoverian 
university al Gottingen, This post he occupied for + 
many years with great distinclion and success. . He 
had the honour of being raised to the dignity of a 
baronet by the Emperor Francis [, and was chosen a 
member of many literary’ societies. After several 
years of patient and unwearied labour in the field of 
medicine at Goltingen, he returned to his native city 
to pass the remnant of his life and energies in pur- 
suits of a lilerary character, Here he had been 
chosen a member of the Grand Council. His death 
took place on the rath of December 1777, = 
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Haller was a versatile and voluminous writer. Few 
employed their pens upon so many and such varied 
subjects, Ie enriched science by the publication 
ofa greal many works, But his fame principally rests 
upon his physiological writings, whieh were Jong held 
in high estimation. Taller ranks high among the , 
distinguished physiologists, and is deservedly called 
the Father of Physiology. Te maintained that all the 
actions of the living system are nol, as Stahl affirmed, 
under the control of the soul, but depend upon the 
properly of irritability or ods ¢asi/a and sensibility or 
vis nervosa, hoth of which he regarded as co-ordinate 
principles; and that stimulating agents, chemical, 
mechanical, or thermal, which he called irritants, pro- 
duced muscular contetion. Depressants or stima- 
lanis were indicated in acute diseases in accordance 
to increased or diminished irritability. 

The term “ muscular irritability” was first applied 
by Glisson lo that power in virtue of whieh a musele 
contracted on the application ofa stimulus, Aceard. 
ing Lo hin there are three degrees of irritabilily-the 
moderate, the slygish, and the excessive; and all 
diseases were regarded as arising either fram exeese 
sive or defective irritability of Che living fibres, His 
opinions did not attract the attention of medieal men, 
The subject was more fully investigsued by Taller, and 
his experiments on irritability and sensibility have 
ever since had a great share in directing: the attention 
of physiologists tothe necessity of entering deeper inte 
the study and investigation of the nervous system, 

The theory of Haller met with much opposition 
from Dr. Whitt, a professor and colleague of Dr. 
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Cullen, in the university of Edinburgh, The follow- 
ing are his notions of the influence of mind upon the 
body :—~‘ The mind in carrying on the vital and other 
involuntary motions, does not act as a rational but 
as a senticnt principle, which without reasoning is as 
_ certainly determined by an ungrateful sensation or 
stimulus affecting the organs, to exert its power in 
bringing about these motions, as is a scale which, by 
mechanical Jaws, turns with the greatest weight.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Cullen—His carly education— Visita Glaggaw and Vadintuurgh—Hie 
fame ag a Lecturer—-Elis notion @f Life—Iixperience without 
Reasoning falacious—~[ts theory of Fever —Cinchona Bark not 
a specific——Its action in curing fevers explained—Hloadeletting in 
Pneumonia and Measles—LDlisters in Siallepox—-John Brown 
His onrly career—Theory of Jxcitahility.—The Rrunoniana 
‘Their fanaticism-Brown’s dixorderly behaviour and death, 
Among the great men of the cighteenth century 

Cullen deserves prominent mention, William Cullen 

was born at Hamilton in Scotland in the year 1790. 

His parents were of humble descent. His early 

education was obtained: at the grammar school of 

his native town, He was afterwards sent to study 
in the university of Glasgow, and was subsequently 
apprenticed Lo an wuinent stygeon af that eity. In 
his twentieth year young Cullen went to London, and 
received an appointment is surgeon toa trading 
vessel, “After an absence of three years he returned 
to Londen, Thenes he went te Shatts and Nerth- 
wmberland, where he assiduausly applied himself 
to the study of general literature, philosophy, and 
medicine ; and finished his medical edueation by at 
tending two sessions in the university of Edinburgh. 

At the age of twenty-six he started in practice at 

Hamilton, where he became acquainted with the cele- 

‘byated William Hunter, After a stay of seven years 
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in his native city, he revisited Glasgow, and took.a 
conspicuous part in the formation of its medical 
school, . In the university, of Glasgow no lectures _ 
wereUelivered, with. the exception of those on ana- 
tomy. Cullen soon obtained permission to: deliver 
a course of lectures on thé theory and practice of 
physic, materia medica, chemistry, and botany, not ih 
thé Latin language, as was the established practice 
at that period, but in English, Under his auspices 
the school acquired considerable celebrity, The 
reputation ‘of Cullen as a Jecturer and practitioner 
was fast rising, In 1455 he went to-Edinburgh, and 
was appointed to deliver lectures on chemistry along 
with Dy, Plummer, in the university, and also gave, 
clinical lectures at'the royal infirmary. His success. 
and reputation soon gained for him the professorship 
of materia medica on the death of Dr. Alston. To 
these appointments was added the. chair of theoreti- 
cal medicine on the decease of Dr. Whyte. In.1765- 
Cullen failed to succeed Dr, Rutherford in the chair 
of practical medicine, as that gentleman only re- 
signed in favour of Dr. John Gregory of Aberdeen. 
But such was-Cullen’s fame as a lecturer, that in the 
.year1768 Dr. Gregory, complying with the desire of - 
the students and professors, permitted him to lecture 
alternately with himself on the theory and on the 
pfactice of medicine, and in the year 1773 he was 
solely appointed tq the. chair of practical medicine 
vacant by the death of Dr, Gregory. From. this 
period he rose to a foremost positign in the profes- 
sion in his own country, and his works rendered. his 
name known all over Europe. ; ~ 
4 
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. The works of Cullen are of considerable meril, and 
contain mich interesting information. [is " Synep- 
sis Nosologa: Methodiew:” is treated at length and 
with much clearness. [His “ Materin Medien” betrays 
an indimate acquaintance wilh this braneh of Che art, 
and marks a stile of considerable advaneement. It 
was Lrainshiled into German by Samuel [ahnenann, 
Our limits will not permit us to enter inte an analysis 
of the above works. [Tis ' Physiology” is fairly writ. 
ten, The subject is treated with great clearness and 
simplicity ; and the chapters devated lo the nervous 
system are excellent. The following passages ex« 
press his notion of life 

“Thore ascomingly diffnsed over the whole of nature a quantity 
of clecuic matter, which, however, In the onlinary state of mont 
bodies, shows no disposition lo a particular mobility in passing from 
one hady to another, so that though it ix presant, i¢ docs not ehow 
any disposition to motion; but we cnn, by cortain artifices, necumu- 
Inte this clectric matter in moro considerable quantity upon Ue 
surface of certain bodley, in consequence of whieh it cine be put 
in motion fem one body to another, exhibiting the varios plunge 
memt of olvettiedty sat te aygecd pon by: plitasaphiers to catl 
this aveddemend, and to nay that eleetiie tty: t¥ excited, and uiat sich 
Hndies are excited eleetrioa; and all bodies may he xo sither by 
betug exeited| thenwelves, ae hy having anch boiler applied ta them, 
agare, So, inane mechillary fibre, there tea flail whieh wax pres 
ent in the gerat, bet wag not exe tted p and ily by the excited site 
of tis tit I suppose fife te constat, and when itis ne longer excited 
in any dogies, we call it the state of death; and To can) sappose, ne 
in electricity, that it may exist in different degrees, "Thi, somee 
times Fenn take a stroke at a yard’s distanes fom the surface ef the 
horly that is excites), nel show that the dlectie fail extends to such 
A distance | at other tines we mut came within a quarter of a yard, 
and at other tines we must came sill nearer; aud so it can pass 
through various degrees til it is collapsed altogether." # 


os * Cullen's orks, ly ‘Thomnon, vol I 6 De 630. 
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“Brom what is now said of the excitement and collapse of the 
brain, it will appear that we suppose LIFE, so far as st 18 corporeal, 
to consist in the excitement of the nervous system, and especially of 
the brain, which unites the different paits, and forms them into a 
whole. But, ag cestain other’ functions of the body are necessary to 
the support of this excitement, we thence leam that the causes of 
death may be of two kinds; one that acts directly on the nervous 


‘aystem, destroying ils excitement; and another that indivectly pro- 


dueés the same effect, by destroying the organs and functions neces- 
sary to its support.”* 

Ii is not, howeyer, our intention to deal with his 
“ Physiology,” as a great and important change has 
laken place in the knowledge of this department of 
science, 

The greatest and most interesting of all his works, 
entitled “ First Lines of the Practice of Physic,” has 
always been held in enthusiastic admiration in Great 
Britain. Dr, Cullen in his introduction to the “ First 
Lines” says :— 

“ The knowledge of the cixculation did indeed necessarily lead to 
the consideration as well as to a clemcr view of the organic system 
in animal bodies; which again led to the application of the mecha- 
nical philosophy towmds explaining the phenomena of the animal 
economy ; and it was applied accordingly, and continued, nll very 
Inlely, lo be the fashionable mode of reasoning on the subject Such 
ronsoning, indeed, must still in several respects continue to be ap- 
pled: but it would be easy to show that it neither could, nor ever 
can be, applied to in explaining the animal economy, and we must 
therefore look for othe: choeumstances which had a gieater share in 
modelling the system of physic.” 


He next forcibly impresses upon us the importance 


and ulility of studying physic upon a dogmatic plan, 
and states thal. experience without reasoning is " dif- 
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* Cullen's Works, by Thomson, vol. L, p. 135. Ibid, p. 398. 
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ficult, fallacious and insufficient.” In support of this 
statement he produces the three following arguments: 

The sirs/ is, that reasoning in physic iy umiveldable, amd that, 
torender it aafe, it ix necessary to culuivate theary tie ite fall extent, 

‘The second myument ix, that supposing the ebiel object of our 
study to be the acynhing of frets, the study of a dogmiade syxtem 
has been the chief means of obtaining those which we five alteadly + 
sequired, quid is ula the most certain means of nequiing: those we 
atill wants it ig therefore useful and necessary, 

Our Hird argument ix, that there ts no tolerable foundation for 
the sludy of physle upon an empiric plan, and that all lempts 
hitherto made towards delivering it upon dat Tuoting have been not 
only fruitless but pernicious ?* 

Fevers are next broughtinto notice. The aceount 
given of their phenomenn, causes and prognosis is Cull 
and clear, Tis theory of feveris this. ‘The most re- 
mote causes of fever, he says, are contagion, malaria, 
fear, anxiety, cold, &e. These act as sedatives lo the 
nervous system, and induce a state of debility. The 
vis medicatrix nature, lo prevent the noxious power 
from hurting or destroying the system, intervenes, 
and induces a cold fit and a spasm of dhe extreme 
vessels. “The heart and arteries become ireivuted, and 
act with increased force, and praduce the hot stage, 
Such a foree has the effect of resolving the spasm, 
dilating the extreme vessels, and consequently tormis 
nating the fever by spantancous sweating, ‘Therefore, 
one of his indicadons for the eure of fever was to 
remove the suppexed spasm of the extreme vessels, 
which he believed to be the enuse of subsequent re- 
action, During the whale course of the fever,” he 
says, “there is an atony subsisting in the extreme 
pe Se acacia 


* Cullen's Works, by Thatnson, vol. La, pe aly. 
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vessols, and the relaxation of the spasm requires the 
restoring of the tone and action of these.” 

Cullen aseribes the operation of cinchona bark in 
curing agues Lo its tonic power. ° Let us hear of his 
own explanation of ils action :—. 


- This bak has been commonly considered as a specific, or as a 
remedy of which the operation was not understood, But it is cers 
tainly allowable to inquize into the matter, and I appiehend it may 
be explained, 

To this purpose it is to be remarked, that as, in many cases, the 
Gffocts of the bark are perceived soon after its being taken into the 
stomach, and before it can possibly be conveyed to the mass of blood, 
we may conclude that its effects do not arise fiom its operating on 
the fluids; and must, therefore, depend upon its operating on the 
norves of the stomach, and being thereby communicated to the rest 
of the n¢ivous system, This operation seems to be a tonic power, 
the buk being a remedy in many cases of debility, particularly in 
gangrene: and, as the recurrence of the paroxysms of interinittent 
fevers depends upon a recurrence of atony, so probably the bark, by 
ila tonic power, prevents the recuurence of these paroxysms ; and 
this Is grontly confirmed by observing, that many other tonic medi- 
clnos answer the samo purpose, * 


» The subject of treatment in fevers, inflammatory ‘ 
diseases, and exanthemata, is the only really defec- 
live portion of this book, His erroneous theory of 
fevers in general led him to the use of—or properly 
speaking theabuse of—bleeding, purgatives, emetics, 
blisters, &c., in these diseases. The utility of such 
a‘practice is very doubtful, and the use of such 
strong means is now abandoned by the most eminent 
practitioners in Europe. As a sample of his treat~ 
ment we shall only quote a few. Pneumonia he be- 





* Cullen's Works, by Thomson, vol, I,, pp, 639, 640, 
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lieves to be spasm of the pulmonary arterioles, and 
was invariably treated by bleeding 

"CA quantity of from four ta five pounds, in the course of two ar 
Uneo days, ft geneuilly as much ay such patients will safely hear 
but if the intervals between the bleeding and Une whole of the tints 
during which the bleetings have been employed have been long, 
the quantity Giken, upon the whole, ny be getters 

‘Whon a tauge quantity of blood has been altealy taken from hie 
arm, andwhen it is doubtfal if more ean with safety he drawn in that 
manner, some blood may ati be tken by eupphig and xcarifyings 

In the treatment of measles he in dike manner 
seems to be free with the blood of his litte pratients, 
and recommends bleeding even after the desquama- 
lion takes place: 

"The expectation of an ernption shoukl never prevent wa from 
Dleeding, I have hinted, once and again, how much certain prvuti« 
tloners were aslverse to It, from the consideration that the fever is 
necessnry for the auption ; hut in the measles it is agreed that if the 
fover or dyapnoa give any suapicion of a high degree of inflamma 
tion, bleeding is necessary, anfo nnd proper, at every period in the 
course of the disease.” + 

“When the dexqtamntion of the measles i finished, hough there 
should then be ne disorder sematntog, physieiay Inve thought it 
Necessiry to purge the patlonty several Lines, wilh a view to nny off 
the dregs of this divease, that i, a portion of the morbifle matter 
which ja supposed to remain long in the bedy,  T cannot reject this 
supposition; but, at the same time, cumot believe that the remains 
of the morbific matter, diffused over the whole masa of bleed, can 
be entiroly drawn off by purging; and it appenrt to me that to avoid 
the consequences of the measles, it ix not the drawing of the mor- 
bifle matter which we need to study go much, 0 the obviating and 
removing the inflammatory state of the ayatem which had been ins 
duced by the disease. With this Inst view indeed, purging may 
alll bea proper remedy; but bleeding, in proportion to the symptoms 
of inflammatory disposition, ia yet more 8o.”f 


* Cullen's Works, | by Thomyon, vols U., p 58. 
ah + Thid,, vol UL, p. 17a, $ Ubub, vol, IL, pe 173) 
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For the treatment of small-pox, in addition to bleed. 
ing and purging, he says:—' It will be always proper 
to give a vomit,.as useful in the commencement of 
all fevers, and more especially in this, where a deter- 
mination to the sLomach appears, from pain and spon- 


. lancous vomiting.”* And what are we to think of 


the following passage :— 

“Ina violent disease,” meaning the small-pox, 
“from the eighth to the eleventh day, it is proper to 
lay on blisters successively on different parts of the 
body, and that without regard to the parts being 
covered with pustules,’’+ 

We repeat that sucha practice has been attended 
with mischievous consequences, The old-fashioned 
practice of bleeding, blistering, and administering 
emetics {n acutd diseases has happily died out. In 
chronic diseases he seems to have wisely disapproved 
of the practice of preceding physicians. 

That Cullen had a great genius as a writer is un- 
questionable. He was a man of great natural saga- 
cily and considerable learning. By the exertion of 
his own facullies he obtained a high degree of cele- 
brity, and his merit in his own country was unrivalled, 


‘His writings give us a correct idea of the state of 


medicine in the cighteenth century. They also give 


. proof of the fine genius and extraordinary powers of 


this greal man. 

We now pass on lo the history of one who became 
the founder of a new medical system which created 
a great s sensation in Europe. We allude to John 


” ¥* Cullen's Works, by Thomson, vol. IL, pp. 163, 164. 
+ Ibid, vol, IL, p. 165. ~ 
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Brown, He was deseended from a poor Scoteh 
family who resided in Berwickshire, In. his. carly 
years he became a tolerable scholar, and entered the 
family. of a laird of that city as tutor, He was 
originally designed for the chureh, bat having a laste 
for medical studies he resolved to mnuke medicine his 
profession, ‘This ingenious and eloquent though net 
deeply accomplished youth, on his quitting Bere 
wiekshire, went to Mdinburgh, where he abtained great 
reputation by his lectures in apposition to the doe 
trines of Cullen, his former Giend wel patron, and pro. 
duced a number of works which gained him some diss 
tinction, Brown was one of those whe endeavour to 
bring themselves into notice by aasailing the char 
acter of their superiors, He distinguished hinself 
by his force of style, eloquence, and ready wit, but 
chiefly by his determined opposition to the doctrines 
of Cullen and by the promulgation of a new theory, 
the production of his own unaided pening, ‘The 
simplicity and novelty of his theery attracted many 
adherents in his own country and abroad, 

Brown accounts for all diseases by excessive or 
diminished evedtedrtity. Te divided all diseases into 
sthenic and asthenic, the former was induced by 
excessive excitihility, which produced direet debility 
or exhaustion, and is to be treated by bleeding, 
purging, &e., the latter arose from exhausted excita- 
bility, which was characterized by indirect debility 
or accumulation of excilement, and is to be come. 
bated by stimulating substances. . He assumed,” 
says Dr. Bostock, "that the living body possesses 
‘operly or power, termed excitability ; that 
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erything which in any way affects the living body 
i@.upon this power as-an excitant or stimulant, 
that the effect of this Operation, or excitement, when: 
in'its.ordinary state, is to produce the natural and” 
healthy gondition of the functions ; when excessive 
.lt causes exhaustion, termed direct debility, when, 
defective, it produces an accumulation of excitement, 
. or what is termed indirect debility. All’ morbid 
‘action is concéived to depend upon one or other of 
these states of direct or indirect debility, and diseases: - 
are accordingly arranged in two great corresponding 
classes of sthenic or asthenic; while the treatment 
_is solely directed to the general means for increas... 
- ing or diminishing the excitement, without any regard 
to specific symptoms, or any consideration but ‘that. 
of degree, or any measure but that of quality.”* : 
This siinple doctrine of excitability attracted many. 
young and inexperienced. followers, and agitated the 
. médical schools of ‘Europe. It was received with a: 
“considerable degree of popularity’ in the. univers 
of Edinburgh and in Italy, and had even some:fol- 
lowers of great celebrity. Among the followers of - 
Brown, known as-the “ Brunonians,” the young and 
inexperienced always betrayed a want of temper in, 
hearing the arguments of their opponents. “In the. - 
~ famous university of Gottingen, the Brunonians, 
as they were called, to the number of four hundred, 
headed by a young professor, made so. furious an 
attack with cudgels upon their opponents, that the 
polige had to be called in, who with difficulty dis- 
oe Histor: Py y of Medicine, proGxed_ to the Cycldpadia af Practical 
Heine. ~ 
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persed the young zealots,  Indignant at being defeat. 
ed, they collected again the next. day, carried the 
guard-house of police by aasiult, and remained mas. 
ters of the: situation, from which it required a regi- 
ment of Hanoverian horse to dislodge: them. Had 
they heen trained and armed, ax our students hap. 
pily are, with rifles, even this a//ima radia woyld 
have failed; and who knows whether the jewel of 
Hanover might net have been prematurely lost to 
the British Crown, and a Urunonian dynasty esta. 
blished ! Asit was, vrepular Gaende of all the students 
took place, to the number of 1,500. They marched 
out-of Gottingen to show their sense of the insult 
done to their body hy the interference of the military, 
and nothing but the removal of the dragoons from - 
the town could pacify them.* 

On the other hand, the theory of Brown was 
opposed and unfavourably regarded by a majority of 
men of medieal erudition and experienes; aud be 
himself wis exposed to ridicule uraged att such 
treatment, be held Che learning: of these men in con 
tempt, andattributed: their apposition mare to enyy 
and jealousy that te the defect of his own system, 
or to thewant of ripe judgment, discrimination, and 
pradence in disseminating: and foreing it upan the 
profession as true. From Tdinburgh Brown went 
up to London as the place of making a fortune, still 
‘benton preaching his own doctrine as true, Provaked 
by the incessant attacks of the erities, and deluded 
by his own powers of argument, he there showed 
great eccentricity of character, and plunged into: dis- 


:* Russell's History and Heroes of Afedicine, Pp. 33h) 336. 
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't'is-said of him. that for several years he’ 
never free from the influence of liquor, > 
“« Brown was a man of moderate attainments, dissi- 
~ pated habits, and overbearing temper, but of gteat 
natural acuteness and ingenuity, ~ His theory was 
shoticed more on.account of its novelty than from any 
- intrinsic merits, and like all other theories based upon 
“slender fotindation, maintained jts celebrity in a few: 
"medical schools only for a short time after the age 
in which it was produced, -Brown died in London 
of apoplexy at the age of fifty-two, in. great penury, 
caused by his own excesses, .” 
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Birth and. eduction of Jemer.--The pewaniry of Gloucestersfire 
anil the reputed power of Cowspox-- Jenner investigates the subject 
o-Meats with vations obstiches Tre ml Spariois Cow-pox~ 
The grease in horsen-~Letentity of Cowepax ail Suiall-pox = Girth 
day of VaccinationSuiall-pax after Cow-piox=Revaceination~- 
Ravages of Sinallepax~—F fonours paid to Jenner--Parliament votes 
him £30,000—-Mnulia tausmita a present of £7383—The Pocus 
Tar People-ILiktury of Sunillspox Tnvenfation. 


Among the most eminent of British physicians 
Jenner holds.a prominent plice. | edward Jenner, the 
chief ornament of the age in which he flourished, and 
who has acquired immartal fame by his diseayery of 
vaccination, was born it Berkley tn Gloucestershire an 
the oth of May t7qo. Elecwies Che third sonata view 
in Glourestershire, Fram aan early ages he evinced it 
capacity for the sondy et anctural history Attar yea 
ing through the wsual course of study in Cirencester 
under Dr, Washbourn, he received: his professional 
education from Mr, Tardlow, i surgeon at Sudbury, 
near Bristol. ‘Thenee he removed in 1770 te London, 
and entered asa pupil in St. George's Hospital. For 
two years he resided as a pupil in the house of the. 
celebrated John Hunter, who soon admitted hint tog 
friendship. The genius of Jenner early dia 
itself, and the situation of naturalist to acg 
in Cook in Kis second voyage was off 


















On his retum to Berkley in 
5 he inigedcy started { in practice, and his re- 
-phtation increased rapidly, Here he devoted his : 
5 time and energies to the pursuits ofa literary char. 
\foter, and became an active member of several learned 
aties, Jenner knew that there was a common 
belief among the peasantry of Gloucestershire that 
the.milkers. who had had the cow-pox were secure: | 
jainst the'small-pox. | While an apprentice at Sud- 
ry he had heard the remark from a country woman, 
“dn whose presence the.subject of small-pox was casu- 
ally introduced, “4 cannot take that disease, for I 
have had cow-pox.”” During his residence in London, 
_ Jenner mentioned the popular notion of the people 
inhabiting the dairy-farming districts of. Gloucester: 
‘shire to John Hunter, but he received little. satisfac- 
tion or encouragement for his opinion on the interest. 
ing subject.’ [talso excited-no interest, and met with . 
Ho. support from: the profession. Though discour... 
edhe continued his industry, and on his-return:to 
: Berkley, pursued his labours with increased assiduity 
and ardour, Hitherto his great passion seems to have.’ 
* -been'to investigate the prophylactic virtues-.of cow. 
pox. Many difficulties. presented themselves, but 
they retited before his perseverance, Jenner remark. 
“ed that some persons not previously attacked: by 
gmall-pox. could not be inoculated with. matter taken. 
from the pustules of those suffering from the natural 
: disease, while others who considered themselves pro- 
» “tected by the cow-pox, took. small-pox by inoculation. 
By diligent attention and perseverance he found that 
the teats of cows were liable to: several eruptions, all 
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of which were indiscriminately called the cow-pox. 
He also ascertained that only one varicly possessed 
the power of protection aginst smallpox, which he 
called the fee, the others the sz fans cowepox, and 
that it was only at a eerttin period of its progress Chat 
the trug cowe pox possessed wntiviriolois properties, 
“ During the investigation of the vasual smallpox,” 
he says, Twas suoek with the idea that itmighe be 
practicable to propaygsite the disease by inoculation, 
first from the cow and finally from one human being 
to another.” In prosecuting his studies into the 
nature of cow-pox he came to the conclusion that the 
true cow-pox did not originate with the cow itself, 
but was al all times communicated to Uhitt animal by 
persons whe had dressed the heels of horses affected 
with a disorder known to farciers by the name of the 
grease, This observation of Jenner is right to some 
extent. Later researches have shown that it may 
sometimes originate in the cow independently of any 
contagion from the grease; and on the other hand 
the yvaceine virus cain be easily conveye ‘d to the horse 
with the result of reproducing if tha pure state, Tt 
has been also proved that the disease is direetly 
communicated to man without the medium of the cow. 
Dr. de Carra of Vienna states that “the matter in 
use at Vienna from 1799 to 18a5 was partly British 
vaccineand partly originated from the greaseal a harse 
at Milan without the intervention ofa cow. Theeffeet 
was so similar in every respect, that they were soon 
mixed ; that is lo say, after several generations, and 
An the hands of innumerable practitioners, it wag im« 
we -Ribsalble to diatinguish what was vaccine and what 
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: was‘equine,” And adds; ‘The whole British settle- 
“ment in India were egwinated ; for the first liquid drop 
sent thither was the second generation of Milanese 
equine, or greasy matter transplanted al Vienna.’* 
Jenner next hints that the variolous and vaccine 


, Poisons were identical, and derivable from one com- 


mon source; that small-pox itself may have been 
avirus.ofthe nature of cow-pox, but that it had after 
a lapse of time become contagious and malignant, 
and that small-pox in passing through the system 
of the animal had assumed a milder form of the 
malady, that is to say, was merely a modified small- 
pox. Very conflicting views are held regarding this 
theory of Dr. Jenner, Early in the history of vac. 


*cination it was inferred that “ the infection of small- 


pox may by inoculation be communicated from man 
lo the cow; that ils result is an eruption of vesicles 
presenting the physical characters of cow-pox ; that 
the lymph from these vesicles, if implanted in the 
skin of the human subject, produces the ordinary 
local phenomena of vaccination; that the person so 
vaccinated diffuses no atmospheric infection ; that 
the lymph generated by him may be transferred, 
with reproductive poweis, Lo other unprotected per- 
sons; and that, on the conclusion of this artificial 
disorder, neither renewed vaccination, nor inocula- 
tion with small-pox, nor the closest contact and 
cohabitation with small-pox patients, will occasion 
him to belray any remnant of susceptibility to infec- 
tion.” Such views have of late been abandoned by 
many men experienced in vaccination, who strongly 
eras ae Edinburgh Yournal of Medical Science, vol. 1, 
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suspect that this mode has given rise fo outbreaks 
of true small-pox, Dr. Jenner alse believed that the 
cow-pox was generally a local disease affecting the 
udderof the cow. Liter observittions have however 
shown this pinion ta be erronvous, Leis sullielent 
to observe that itis a constitution disorder attended 
by febrile symptoms. ‘ 
Although Jennerconceived the magnificent, thought 
of propagiting the cew-pox, frst from the cow by 
inoculation, and successively fram one individual to 
another, probably in 1780, no oppurtunity presented 
itself to him for several years te put lo test the (ruth af 
his speculations by actual experiments, so that not 
being convineed he even inaculated his own sou with 
small-pox inalter in 1789. At length the cow-pox 
disease, whieh was absent for several years in the 
dairies of Gloucestershire, broke out with unusual 
violence in 1796. The 14th of May 1796is a memor« 
able day in the annals of medivine, ats that in 
which Dr Jemer for thre fist time wieeinuted James 
Phipps, a boy of cight yeurs of age, with matter 
taken fram the hands of a imitker named Sarah 
Nelmes, who had accidentally taken the disease froma 
cow. The disorder ran its course regularly and 
satiafactorily, The next step wis to ascertain whee 
ther the boy was susceptible to simdl-pox contagion. 
On the rst of July following: Jenner engrafted the 
matter of small-pox pustule under the cuticle of the 
boy, and no disorder manifested itself in any form. 
Growing bold by his success, he subsequently vacai- 
number of children from cach other. Sue- 
tanded every effort, and Jenner aftera delay 
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of several months announced in June 1798 the dis- 
covery of cow-pox inoculation as affording protection 
against exposure to small-pox. The result of all his 
researches and the unremitting application of several 
years appeared ina treatise entitled “ Enquiryinto the 
Causes of Variola Vaccinse.” 

At the commencement of the present century 
vaccination made rapid progress, and was almost 
universally adopted by the civilized nations of the 
world. Successful experiments were made with cow- 
pox matter in London by Mr, Cline, an eminent sur- 
geon and intimate friend of Jenner. Dr. Gregory 
deserves the merit of introducing vaccination into 
Scotland. In 1499 the practice of vaccination was 
first introduced into America, and in 1800 into France, 
De Carro of Vienna and Dr. Sacco of Milan were 
the advocates who deserve credit for their exertions 
in propagating it over the Continent of Europe. 
In June 1802 vaccine lymph reached Bombay, , 

The cows in India are occasionally subject to an 
epidemic disease, attended with various eruptions, 
which the natives call matiz, but the matter taken 
from such pustules is not known to possess anti- 
variolous propertics. We learn that on two occasions 
true Jennerian cow-pox did prevail among cattle in 
India in 1832. Dr. McPherson discovered genuine 
cow-pox among some cattle in Moorsheedabad,’ and 
Messrs. Brown and Furnell in Assam, All of them 
inoculated children with the crusts removed from the 
animals. Fine pustules resembling vaccinia appear- 
ed, from which others were inoculated successfully. 

In 1799 vaccination received a sudden check, and 

4g - 
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waa in danger of falling into discredit and negleet in 
Jengland by the carelessness and illesuecess of its 
two advocates, Drs, Woodville and Pearsan, of the 
Smul-pox Uvspital. Many cases terminated une 
favourably, and parents refused to vaccinate their 
children, Jenper went to Londen ta duteet any 
source of error. [lis prompt genius soon discovered 
that they had by mistake mixed the smalkpox arid 
vaccine poisons, “The explanation was favourably 
reecived, ind yaceinuion again became popular, In 
his second publication, whieh appeared in 1799, 
Jenner unassumingly recommends “that the inves 
tigations should be conducted with that calmness and 
moderation whieh should forever accompany at philo- 
sophicalreseareh.” But, elated by the success that 
everywhere attended the practice of vaccination, he, 
in hig third publication, dated 1800, expressed his 
belief that “the cow-pox is capable of oxtirpaling 
smalkpox from the earth.” Andin his fourth publien« 
tion in Chee followings year he injidiciotsly powe out 
as his apinion that “it new heroes loo manifest to 
admit of controversy that vie annihilition of the 
smiall-pox, the most dreadfd seourge of the hinntan 
species, must be the tinal revolt of this practice," 
In 1801, Dr. Jenner stated that vaceination had been 
performed on upwards of six thousand persons, the 
greater part of whom were nut attacked by sinall-pox 
either upon exposure ta its influence or when tested by 
the mode of inoculation. ‘There can be no doubt 
that vaccination gives permanent security during the 
whole life in most cases. It must also ba admitted 
ei thet smallpox does sometimes attack vaccinated 
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persons, the greater number of whom pass through a 
mild form of the disease termed modéfed small-pox; 
only a very few who after vaccination receive small- 
pox in after-life are carried off, 

Abundant evidence has been afforded to show that 
the protective influence of vaccination is impaired 
or lost in the course of years ; and the practice of re-~ 
vaccination has been adopted in many countries as 
the only meansofaffording permanent security against 
small-pox. The Prussian Government was thefirstto 
givea slrongimpulse to the practice of re-vaccination. 
No vaccination can be held efficient which does not 
include re-vaccination at the period of puberty, or at 
shorter intervals when small-pox prevails epidemi- 
cally. The advantages of re-vaccination are really 
very great, but iimust be confessed that the idea ofen- 
lirely cradicating small-pox from the earth, as Jenner 
imagined, has not, up to this time, been realized. 
It has been lately maintained by some, and not with. 
out good reason, that arm-to-arm vaccination has the 
danger of transmitting in a very few casés other dis» 
eases than cow-pox, and should therefore be aban- 
doned as soon as a sufficient supply of pure lymph 
could be obtained, either directly from the heifers vac- 
cinated by lymph taken from the vesicles of ¢rue 
animal cow-pox, or from the stock kept up bya long 
series of vaccinations practised on animals from the 
same source, . 

We repeat that since this extraordinary discovery, 
the saving of human life from this terribly fatal and 
disfiguring malady hasbeen greatbeyondbelief. ‘On 
one occasion, the capital of Thibet was deserted for ; 
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three years by all its inhabitants, except the victims 
of this disease, who, af course, were left to perish, ‘ 
Similar scenes took plice in Ceylon and in Russias 
In one year tea milion persons ave reported to have 
died of smallpox, In Teeland, in 1707, itdestrayed 
sixteen thousand persous—~one-fourth af the whale 
population, [tis enteukued that Chere perished of 
this disease annually in Europe alone 210,000," a 
small number indeed when we Jearn Ghat ina severe; 
epidemic of small-pox in the Russian empire fave | 
million persons perished in a single year. Before the 
introduction of vaccination in England the number 
of deaths hy small-pox exceeded forty thousand ans 
nually, ‘Tho average mortality from simallepox in 

* London alone was two thousand aye Daring the 
severe cpidemic of 1796 the lossin this city was 2,549. 
When the disease raged throughout Mexico in the 
year 1§20, it has been computed that /aree millions 
aad a half of inhabitants fell vietins (ot The dis» 
order was brought to thent by it negre, who had 
arrived on the Mesiean caist. 

The serviees whieh Jenner rendyred to mankind 
began ta be appreciated saan after his announce. 
ment of the discovery of vaccination, In the year 
1800 Jenner had personal interviews, with the King, 
the Queen, the Prinee-of Wales, and the luminaries 
of England, and was honoured with letters and. pre 
‘sents from foreign princes. He also received. seve. 
ral marks of distinction from learned societies. The 

German nation presented him with three medals, the 
eons of the British navy with one, and the 
0: Medical Society with another, - Parliament 
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was petitioned to consider the claims of Jenner, and 
a committee of the House of Commons, after acareful _ 
dattentive investigation, having reported favourably 
Athe merit of his discovery, a sum of £10,000 was: 
ad to him in 1802, andin 1807 an additional grant 
"20,000 was awarded to him. We have great 

pleasure in stating that’ India was not wanting’ in 
liberality ‘and gratitude towards this benefactor of 
«s mankind, The friends: of vaccination in Calcutta,; 
"Bombay, and Madras, transmitted to Dr, Jenner 
£4,000, £2,000, and £1,383. respectively. To use 
the words of Dr, Russell: “ Surely the man who suc- 
ceeded in subduing this terrible dragon, had he.béen 
"a Greek, and lived.in the age of mythology, would. 
have come down tous‘as one of the demi-gods; but . 
times are changed, and the life of the Englishman 
was: sufficiently prosaic.” It is impossible for any 
“one to read the life of this philanthropic man with- 
“out a feeling of surprise that he had-not the honour’ 
of being raised.to the dignity of a Knight.or.a Baro-' 
net. Nothing could have been more unjust. Even 
when it was proposed to place the statue of Jenner 
by the side of the hero of Scindh, an outcry was « 
raised against it in the House of Commons, There 
is no better specimen than this of the ingratitude of’ 
a thankless world towards a man who rendered his: 
name immortal by saving millions of lives, and to 
whom earthly rewards were as nothing. Surely times 
are changed, But let it be remembered that ‘the 
services which Jenner rendered to mankind ‘have 
transmitted his name to posterity ; immortal fame is 
his reward, the gratitude of posterity his everlasting, : 
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title of honour, He died full of years, crowned with 
honour and success. 


The opposition which great reformers had always: 


met with was also expected in dhe case of Jenner ; 
bat fortun: utely his discovery was apposed only by 
the suspicious from the medic) rinks and a few 
superstitious clergymen, nat to mention the  pecu. 
liar people” who are always to he found ainong: the 
poorer classes in every quarter of the world, Our 
space will not permit us to reeall the munes of those 
who were against his inestiinable discovery, sulliee it 
‘to say, that the antievaceinitors in Kurape have on 
many ovecasions suffered fine ar imprisonment 
rather thin vaccinate their children. ven in vivi- 
lized England the friends of vireciniation hive still to 
encounter the inveterate: prejudice of their country. 
men, The following is an instance of the fanatic 
proceedings of the “ peculiar people” 

One night last week a second torelelight demonstration oF ati 
vaceimiars was held in one of aur rexpectihte comitry: tows, ds 
which Heveral humlredt parsons table pant, amd the proceedings were. 
terminated by bial the efligy af De, Jemer, whieh had heen care 
Med in the procession, ina fieht near the tawa,* 

Let us now proceed to the history of smill-epax 
inoculation, or the artificial production of small-pox 
by engrafling. a minute quantity of lyinph from a 
small-pox pustule beneath the cuticle of a person nat 
previously attacked by the natural disease. Ut was 
employed at a remote perind hy the Chinese; Arabs, 
and Hindoos in order to afford protection from small. 
Weare surprised to learn that at the begin- 
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hing of the present century :small-pox inoculation 
-was practised in Calcutta by the native inhabitants, 
although vaccination had been introduced there some 
‘thme before, Tt had: been used i in Turkey in the 
seventeenth century. In 1713 Dr, - Emanuel Timoni, 
a Greek ‘physician and an Oxford graduate, who 
upon obtaining his qualifications had settled as a sur- 
géon at €onstantinople, first communicated to Dr, 
Woodward in London an account of the important 
discovery, and a description of the process appeared 
in the Transactions of the Royal Society of London” 
in the following year. In 1715 Dr. James Pylarini; 
the Venetian consul at Smyrna, having heard of the 
‘success which attended the practice, published an 
account of it .at Venice, which was - noticed in the 
. Philosophical Transactions” for 1716, In the year 
(1715 the new process had also become known to the 
English public on the. publication by Mr. Kennedy 
of his “ Essay’ on. External Remedies.” The facts 
however were by no means received with favour by 
the British physicians, To Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, wife of the English ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, is due the honour of: being the first to 
introduce the practice in England. She gives the 
following description of the process in a letter dated 
Adrianople, April Ist,.1718 :-— 

“The small-pox, so fatal and so general ‘amongst us, ‘is here ens 
tirely harmless by the invention of engrafting, which is the term they 
give it, Every year thousands undergo. the operation; and the 
French ambassador says,, pleasantly,’ that they take the small-pox 

' here by way of diversion, as.they take the waters in other countries: 


Thary is no example of any one who has died in it, and you may 
'g Lam well satisfied of the safety of this experiment since I 
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intend to try it on my dear title son, Tam patriot onough to take 
PAing to bring this useful invention inte fiedidtuy dn England." 

Lady Mary was the first in Englind who had her 
daughter iInsenlated, in| April 1721, In the same 
year inoculation wits introduced in Ameriea, Inthe 
following yeu, sitishietory experiments having beou 
made on six condemned criminds in Newgate, the 
Princess of Wales had her danghters Amelia and 
Caroling inoculated, with happy results, In 17ay 
Voltaire pave in Franee his testimony in favour of 
the protective power of ineculation, In Lngland the 
operation was conducted by inexperienced men, and 
on account of several marked failures a general out. 
ery was raised agctinst it, Tt was not till the middle 
of the eighteenth century that the confidence of 
the peuple was restored by favourable reports from 
abroad; by the publication of a work by Dr, Mead 
entitled “ De Variolis ef Morbillis”; by the skill and 
success of the Suttons and their successor Baron 
Dimadales cad hy the foundation of a Smallpox and 
Thoculation Hospitl and Dispensary, From the 
sucevss whieh attended the prectice, the Rayal Cal. 
lege of Physicians of London sunetioned its employ. 
ment ins. In short, the public vind the profes. 
sion appreciated the amount of benefit and protection 
it afforded. In 1798 Jenner aunouneed the dis. 
covery of vaccination, from which time the practice of 
inoculation gradually declined and disappeared. In 
England in the year 1840 an Act of Parliament was 

_» Passed, which declared inoculation of small-pox illegal, 
geufind all offenders were accordingly punished by law. 
@ greatest of all objections urged against inocu. 
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lation is that it contributes to spread the variolous 
poison ; in other words, infection from the inoculated 
exposes to danger the lives of the unprotected. In 
the words of Dr, Baron, the biographer of Jenner, 
“The practice of inoculation, the greatest improve- 
ment ever introduced in the treatment of small-pox, 
although beneficial Lo the person moculated, has been 
detrimerftal to mankind in general; it has kept up 
aconstant source of noxious infection, which has 
more than counterbalanced the advantages of in- 
dividual security.” There can be no doubt that this 
mode of protection has its drawbacks, but the 
evil pointed out by Dr. Baron and others could be 
remedied to a certain extent. Our limits prevent us 
from entering into a discussion on the merits or de- 
merits of inoculation, Suffice it to say, that the 
method, if carried out with due skill, discrimination, 
and precaution, is far preferable to leaving mankind 
exposed to the contagion of such a frightful and de- 
structive disease as small:pox ; and if Jenner hag, not’ 
announced his discovery of vaccination, it might 
surely have been universally adopted up to the pre- 
sent day as a great blessing, Even now, when small- 
pox breaks out in an isolated district, or in a vessel 
out at sea where no vaccine virus is to be procured, 
inoculation is perfectly safe and justifiable, 
a 
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Abuse of drags and wholesale destrnetion of Hfe~Vulgar phyel. 
cius—Recent advanees of Medicing—Uncertainty of medical 
praciive Mischievous experintents on the sick-~Allopathy 
Vomoopathy <Ouiling of the Hfe and fahours of Wahnemann—- 
Vis mednatrox Natune, 


What we write in this chapter may probably be 
misunderstood or misrepresented, but we have fell it 
our duty in the interests of the public and the profes» 
sion ta spuak with freedom and independence, His- 
tory Leaches us that too much self-complacency and 
want of humility have in all ages retarded progress, 
and jis on aecount of this that we venture to point 
out ourown defects, TC must net be andustood that 
jn giving credit: due to the present, we forget rever- 
Hence due to the past, and vfee vers’, Dissent fram 
area authorities does nal necessarily lessen our re= 
spect for them, Tn the art of war the old paths are 
forsaken, Men do not now-tedays fight armed with 
the spear and the sword and buckler, and yet the cons 
questa achieved by Alexander and Caesar were as aplen- 
did as those ofthe First Napolvon, The naval vie 
tories of Trafalgar and the Nile have not diminished 

gi the glories of those of Salamis and Mycale. Has 
“af Napoleon's defeat at Waterloo at all impaired his ex- 
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traordinary mililary reputation? With our increased 
knowledge of medicine, is our respect for the names 
of Hippocrates, Galen, and Celsus lessened? Is‘our 
respecl for our teachers diminished because they were 
formerly guilty of errors? By no means, 

From the earliest ages up to the present time, 
and in all tribes, savage and civilized, man, through 
fear of suffering or death, has always looked for 
medical assistance. The beneficent Creator never 
designed that His creatures should be oppressed, 
without remedies, by innumerable sufferings, He pro- 
vided remedies for the multitude of diseases that 
flesh is heir to. Every drug is created for the lofty 
purpose of alleviating bodily suffering, and intended 
only to neutralize disease, but when used in its ab- 
sence, is absolutely injurious, and shortens life. The 
wise enjoy the gifts of God, but the evils the foolish 
and imaginary sufferers bring upon themselves are 
great, Even lower animals are endowed with cer- 
tain instincts by the aid.of which they go into elds 
and forests, seek and select the suitable remedy, and, 
cure themselves of their ailments, but will never 
swallow othar than their legitimate food in the ab-- 
sence of disease. But men, endowed with reason, 
are often wilfully blind, and cannot be prevailed upon 
to believe that every drug is created for relieving suf- 
fering humanity, and not for the purpose of inflict- 
ing pain and misery. “The nurse welcomes the 
new-born infant with a dose of castor oil, asa fore- 
laste of what it will have to endure in its course 
through life, and till its latest breath it lives up to 
its destiny.” Is not the Government aware of the 
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wholesale infanticide in its vast Indian empire, cused 
by poor mothers narvotiding their infants with opium, 
and shutting: them up ina wretched den the whale 
day, while they themselves po lo work for their misurs 
able ontintenanes ? How many tive been ruined 
both in body and imine by freely: indulping: in drugs 
for imaginuy complaints? How many deuths have 
resulted from the ignorant administration of patent 
drugs? How many from the habitual use ef opium, 
bhang, ganja, spirituous liquars, &eo? Tow many 
suicidal and how many homicidal deaths fram poison 
ous drugs? And Jastly, how many from the ignore 
ance of quacks, suid the very dregs of the profess 
sion? We have no hesitttion in expressing aur 
opinion that each and all have had a share in the 
destruction af millions of humiun beings, Medicine, 
instead of proving a blessing in every instance, hag en. 
tailed more inisery and a greater amount of suffering 
upon the world than war, plague, er famines Ut his 
became thus injudions: inthe dands of the ignorant, 
Prestunpluats sid averaiticiaus, sa cise tilts 
have arrived at) such a piteh chat they cannot be 
worse, and that they must mented or end.” 

The healing art was ealleal by the aneienta the 
"Divine Art of Medicine," and its teachers the 
* Divine Professors.” Tt was attributed by the Greeks 
to Apolla and his son Aéxeulapius, and by the yp. 
tians to their god ‘Thoth, ‘The Uindvas impute the 
artof physic to Brahma, whois said to have instructed 
the other gads. The divine art was considered 

_go sacred by the ancients that none but the minis- 


ters of religion were allowed tu practise it, [t was 
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for the first time brought is its greatest eminence 
und perfection by Hippocrates, justly styled the 

Father of Medicine.” The venerable old man was 
worthy of the praise bestowed on a, skilful physician 
in the sacred writings of the Christians. “ The skill 
of the physician shall lift up his head, and in the 
sight of great men he shall be in admiration.” But 
as Hippécrates had himself complained, “there are 
many physicians in name and reputation, few in 
reality and effect,” so in our own times we havea few 
physicians whose malpigeuest caused a person to 
thyme— 

. Most of the evils we poor mortals know, 
From doctors and smagination flow ” 

“i is tfuly lamentable,” says Hoffmann, “ that so 
few are completely skilled in this divine art, while the 
number is endless of persons vulgarly illiterate and 
destitute of all solid knowledge, who, for the sake of 
lucre, enter with reckless frivolity on its practice and 
profession,” No other profession claims so large a 
portion of public 1espect as that of physic. There 
are of course black sheep in every flock, but their 
number in our own is very small, It must be con~- 
fessed that in the ranks of the medical profession 
there will always be found many who are content to 
practise honourably, On the other hand, we have a 
few unprincipled men who have degraded themselves 
and their profession by cultivating medicine, not asa 
science, butas alrade. Every honest person knows 
that there exists an inferior class of men in every 

country who do not maintain the social position and 
honour of our profession, but who for the sake of 
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lucre associate with. quacks, wha endorse: testing. 
nials to quacks, whe recommend a patent medivine, 
who advertise their skill and qualifications in the 
local papers, who, on the death ef a professional 
brother, ask for certificates of competency and recom. 
mendation from their awn patients in order to be 
appointed in other families, and whe, for the sake of 
obtaining a trifling appointment in a railway depart: 
ment, submit themselves to be examined by a rail 
way clerk! Weare of opinion that something should 
be done, if possible, either lo exclude men who are 
known to be of low extraction, or to give them sound 
intellectual training befare they begin to study medi 
cine, so that after obtaining their qualifications they 
may notyon account of bad training, or the means 
ness of their circumstances, bring the profession into 
disrepute. How can aman of low birth and posi- 
tion, bred up in an atmosphere of loose morality, and 
without receiving a thorough and liberal education 
prior to the commencement of professional training, 
maintain a high professional eharieter? 

At the present time, when public attention hasbeen 
called in England to the fact that many surgeons 
are deficient in sound and liberal edueation, and’ 
unskilled in the art they profess, and when the: prox 
-feasion displays much anxiety for its elevation and 
for raising the general status of medical men, the 
‘Government of Bombay, according to the reaolution 
of the Government of India, have established two 
Medical schools, one at Poona and another at» 
dabad, in both of which instruction is given 
racular,, We are of opinion that the origin 
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of these institutions was not. the result’ of mature’ 
deliberation on the part of Government, and its: 
medical advisers were not wise in giving their approval* 
and encouragement to the measure,. which, though 
adopted and carried out with the best intentions, is: 
open to more or less of abuse,’ and: will tend to pro- 
duce men. decidedly inferior intellectually. In one 
of these {stitutions a student without any. knowledge 
of English may pass, and receive all the necessary: 
certificates, ina period ‘of something under. three 
years, and the public must take these" inferior men” 
upon trust. It is derogatory to the character of the 
profession that the son of-an individual in the lower ...- 
ranks of life, badly trained by “the constant influ: - 
ences:of those by whom he is. surrounded, without 
receiving a sound and liberal education, and defi- 
cient in practical knowledge and skill, should receive . 
a certificate to practise the noble profession—a pro- 
fession of extreme responsibility, We. do not: hate 
poverty, Many poor and obscure’ men,: Ha: I 
times risen to greatness and fame from comparative 
or even’actual poverty... But these were’ exceptional . 
men—the examples only of intellectual greatness: 
‘These were men of brilliant talents, extraordinary 
powers, great natural genius or profound attainments. 
Poets are born, not- made,” ° Every right-minded 
man is conscious of the shortcomings of-the medical 

-The medical profession is one ever changing, 
and in the interest of the public, we ask, what oppor.” 
tunity will these medical men, who do. not understand . 
English, have of bringing their knowledge up to the jw: 
Jevel of theday? ‘To them everything will be stations 
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ary;things will ever be as they are now. We have 
no wish the narrow, By all neans let Government 
give the necessary helping band for the medical edu. 
cation af the poor hy raising it class of men far the 
public servire as snbordinates, but not with the view 
of thrawingeupon te publie sug particulio set of men 
with a smattering of medicine uid surgery. With such 
anarny of Ofeters de Saxté it would be powerless lo 
attack and exterminate the mee of quacks, “Tt is 
not cheapness,” says Dy, Blick, “that supports the ims 
pudent charkatan ; itis the uncertainty ef the healing 
art as practised by the eduented practitioner’? We 
are of opinion thal with a rising standard of medical 
education the quacks would fade away, Tt is with 
surprise cs wall a with regret we may pittse here to 
remark, that a Licentiate of Medicine of the Bombay 
University, instead of uphalding the dignity of his 
profeasion, meanly consents to consult a quack when- 
ever the whim or eapriee af a pacient demands it, 
Unworthy member af an honourable profession | Let 
us not impute these evils," as Ming says, “to the art, 
but to the men whe practise if! Before leaving the 
subject we may abserve thitt the practice af medicine 
requires education and high mental training, and it 
is on account of this that we have felt it our duty in 
the public interest fo speak thug plainly. 

We naw return to our subject. During the long 
period of more than two thousand years that followed 
the death of Hippoeraies, the medical art groped in 
the darkness of empiricism and dogmatism, and’ 
ing more than fifteen centuries humoural thera. 
revailed i in medical treatment. History fur- 
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nishes us-with instances of ancient physicians having? ae 
~ added something to their old stock of knowledge. Pia 
The.opinions of Galen were accepted in all the mediz,” 
cal schools for more than thirteen centuries. very.” 
year since the modern regeneration of our art. we have 
advanced step by step in exploring its wide andcom- 
plex field, and in improving it.to the best of our. power. 
There cannot be the shadow of a doubt that medi- 
cine has advanced with strides as rapid asany other 
science during the present century. .The importance 
of studying prevéntive aswell as curative mediciné has 
not been neglected or overlooked. The discovery 
of the ‘causes of diseases, such as scurvy, typhoid 
fever, cholera, &c, have thrown light upon the means 
of preventing them or limiting. their spread. when 
_ they have actually prevailed. As the art of medi- 
cine is powerless in controlling the morbid. actions 
set up by zymotic diseases, there is of late:a 
tendency to discover germicidal agents for their 
treatment. The necessity of a correct knowledge of ° 
anatomy, physiology, and pathology, as the ground- 
work of practical medicine and surgery, has been fully 
appreciated, . Our treatment of diseases has of Jate 
been based upon our knowledge of pathology. \ We 
have acquired an increased knowledge of the nature 
and diagnosis of diseases, and we are enabled to 
treat.them with greater precision. The causes and 
diagnosis of organic diseases, such as Bright’s disease 
of the kidney, which were formerly obscure, and in 
which sometimes no symptoms manifest themselves 
for a length of time, have now been made out with 
precision. The influence of the nervous system on 
45 : wae 
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disease is beyinning to he recognised. ‘The use of 
the microscope and the thermometer for clinical ins 
vestigation ig attended with the happicat results, 
The value and importance of the diseavery of percug. 
gion by Aueubruyger, stad of mediate juaeultation 
by Tatenmee fit the liginesis of dines of Che lungs, 
pleura, "heart, are fully recognised ‘Che thera. 
peutic uses of electricity in some diseasen whe attend. 
ed with good results, The experinents of some 
Parisian surgeons have of late thrown Tight on the 
external use of metals in some nervous disorders, 
"Tf we piss," says Sir John Farbes, “to that 
noble department of the fthours of medion! meat termed 
Surry, the illustrations of the efficacy and power 
of the medical art are found in much greater number, 
of a much more positive kind, and of higher ims 
portance, Surgery, indeed, must always be admitted 
to exhibit the least equivocal successes and the most 
splendid triumphs of che art. When we see the life 
thatis manifestly ebbing away fram a bleeding wound, 
inatantangously saved by the ligature of an artery ; 
when we see the displicement af an organ or limb, 
producing in the first place most distressing pain, and 
necessarily leading to permanent incapacity or death, 
removed at onceby skilled manipulations or by theknife 
of the surgeon; when we see, in the case of a por- 
tion of the body crushed into hopeless disorganization 
by external violence, or sinitten with a mortal gan« 
grene that cannot be stayed, the dead or diseased por- 
tion severed at once from the organism it would have 


i ,deatroyed, and life so saved and health restored; we 
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poLency and inestimable value of an art which can do 
such great and admirable things. It is, indeed, to 
such facts as these,—it is to surgery, even taken as 
a whole,—that the practitioner, conversant only with 
internal diseases, and possessing no other means of 
combating them but the feeble and uncertain armoury 
of, drugs, must often look up for consolation in his 
difficulties, in his blind gropings, and amid the insig- 
nificant or dubious results of his labours, It isa 
perpetual comfort for him to knew with certainty 
that, in one of the fields of its display, at least, the 
noble art he professes leaves no room for doubt as 
to its vast powers, or as to the incalculable good 
worked by these in Lhe cause of humanity; and this 
knowledge yields, moreover, a perennial and lively 
stimulus to his exertions, by fostering the hope that 
the time may yet come when the treatment of internal 
diseases may attain something of the like certainty 
and power,” . 
Of all the sister sciences, surgéry has no doubt 
made the most prodigious strides during the last few 
years. The frec use of anzesthetics in sttgical in 
juries and operations is the crowning triumph of sure 
gery. The opcration of ovariotomy, lately performed 
with such good results, is without question a proof of 
the greatest triumph achieved by our art, and of which 
every modern surgeon ought to be proud. The 
method of arresting heemorrhage during an operation, 
introduced by Professor Esmarch of Kiel, and known 


“as “ bloodless surgery,” and the introduction into 


practice of late of a valuable instrument, called the 
‘* aspirator,” for the purpose of evacuating effusions 
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from inner cavities af the body, have proved af reat 
servies, “The extirpation of the laryns, uecasionally 
performed by seme siieons with steeess, is admit. 
ted tobeone of the greatest Ginmphs of niodern sur 
gery The oreasiomal siecess ef trinsfusion of 
Tatin bluad ite petsens estiustedl by exergsive 
Teemorrhage eamet be denied Phe advances made 
in orthopiedic and conservative surgery deserve mens 
tion, Lithatrity is superseding the operation of 
fithoremy, and a limbo may be saved) by the excision 
of a diseased or wounded jamt, Of the enormous 
progress that has heen isade in phate surgery dure 
ing the last few years, ne sucean will doubt, Lister's 
antiseptic method of dressing: woatuls, and the drains 
age tube invented by Chasadignac in the treatment 
of large chronie abseesses and surgical wounds, have 
been used with suceess, The value of the ophthalmos 
scope in diseases of the eye ix admitted by all, and 
the Iuryngoseape plays an impertant poet for the 
recognition and treaiment ab disetses of the air page 
Styttn. 

Although ne doubt sor he ontertiined of the great 
power of the medieal srt in curing diseries and says 
ing life, yet when we compare ony practices with those 
af the Egyptians sad Greeks, we are astonished at 
the paucity of our present knowledgeol the therapeutic 
treatment of diseases after a iipse of more than lwenty 
centuries. We honestly confess that with the great 
advances in anatomical, physiological, and patho~ 
logical knowledge, we cannot boast of having made a 

«Steady and triumphant progress in the treatment of 
“Afdeases since the time af Hippocrates." Although 
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it is undeniable,” says Dr. Moore, “that the science 
of medicme has made rapid advances during the last 
half century, still these advances have been ina great 
measure confined to the art of diagnosis. The means 
of cure which the physician of the present day is 
enabled to call to his aid are scarcely, with the ex- 
ception of quinine, larger than his predecessors en- 
joyed al*the commencement of 1800.”* But, Jet us 
ask, who discovered the properties of cinchona bark, 
from which quinine is obtained? who wrote a book 
against its virlues? and who were the early persecutors 
of those who used it infevers? The answer is humi- 
lialing. 1. The properties of cinchona bark were 
discovered by an American Indian. 2. Chifletius, 
physician to Leopold, archdukeof Austria, wrote a 
book against its viitues, 3. The members of the Royal 
College of Physicians were the early persecutors of 
those who used it in fevers, Besides quinine, many 
of the valued drugs of which we boast have been dis- 
covered by accident. However, we give credit to 
Dr. Moore for his modesty and frankness, 

From very early times up lo the present day the 
want of a guiding principle in therapeutics, as well 
as the various conflicting theories adopted by some 
and rejected by others, each theory appearing in 
one age, forsaken again for a time, and slowly 
resumed, has given rise to confusion in the treat. 
ment of diseases, Many theories were started and as 
many exploded; remedies have been at various limes 
extolled and at vaiious times neglected; then a 
reaction comes on, and they are again introduced 


* Moore’s Health in the Tropres, p. $8 
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by a medical upstirt inte general Givour as his agn 
discoveries, “There waists," pitys Dr Paris, “a 
fashion in medicine, as ie the other affairs of lle, 
regulated hy the eaprice and supporte “l by the autho. 
rity of a few leading: prictitioners, whieh has been 
freyuently the oeeasion af dismissing front practice 
valuable medicines, and of substituting others legs 
certain in their effeets and more qitestionablein their 
nature, Ags yearsand fashion revolve, sa lave these 
neglected remedies, each in its urn, risen again inte 
favour and notices, whilst old reeuipts, like old alma. 
nacks, are abandoned until the period imay arrive 
that will onee inore adept them to the spirit and 
fashion of the times® 

Sir Willi Tiuniltan says The history of 
medicine, on the one hand, is nothing: more qhan a 
marvellous history of variations, and, an the other, 
only a still more marvellous history of how every 
successive variation has, by mediostl baddies, bee first 
furiously deneineed, and then (hough always laughed 
al by the wiser wits) bigetedly adopted.” The 
representatives of the variauy seetst aud schoals, in 
stead of working and assisting mutually in the same 
field of research, have always persecuted gach other 
with reproaches of killing their patients, The views 
of many distinguished teachers have differed and 
slill differ. Hach one endeavours to put down the 
opinions of his antagonist. The dissatisfaction felt 
.with the uncertainty of the action of drugs has given 
tise to schisms in our profession. Dr, Gregory, of 
wat says that he ‘did not know of any one 
Shenae emer sient atin tan crc TE SN ETI, 

etek * Parle's Pharmacolegia, 7th edition, pp. 86, $7. 
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disease or of any one remedy that has not been the 
subject of obstinate controversy.’ There are many 
drugs inuse whose modus operandi we can in no way 
explain. Medicines strongly advocated by some are 
as strongly deprecated by others. To what circum- 
stances are we to altribute this diversity of opinion 
amongst men equally eminent? With a feeling of 
regret we confess that we have no unerring law, no 
principle, no method, to guide us at the bedside of 
our patient; hence the uncertainty, bewilderment and 
inconsistency which we see in our daily practice, as 
well as the-gross contradictions found in books on 
practical medicine, Dr B. W. Richardson, in his 
lecture delivered before the Faculty of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Glasgow in the Session 1878, says :— 


“Tt is when we come to the question of remedies that the solemn 
signs of failine in positive knowledge bepin. A leading provincial 
physician brought to London a sick man for consultation. It had 
been aitanged that six physicians should see the sick man independ- 
ently of each other, and shotild diagnose and prescribe independs 
ently. The case was a clear one and comparatively simple. In 
diagnosis there was practically no real difference of opinion . . 
. . Altogether, in fact, the six minds were as one mind, until 
the all-important subject of use of remedies came into question, 
To say that now there were not two minds alike is to tell but half 
the story. The fact is that the prescriptions were as opposed the 
one to the other, ag any kind of opposition could possibly be. If 
the six prescriptions had been placed in the hands of a physician 
who knew nothing of the facts of the case, he could not from them 

™ have made a guess as (o the precise nature of the case, One prescnip- 
tion suggested a meie placebo ; a second, what some would call a 
nervous tonic ; a third, an alterative medicine; a fourth, a warm 
fe: stomachic mixtme ; a fifth, cod-liver ofl and iron; the sixth, an 
antiphlogistic with a counter-irritant. In perfect bewilderment, 
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slit shout be dine? Whiew circ tion shoal he follawed? And 
Uns ri the question shih licture all What sbatl be done? 
Upon the answer to Hid ynestion, ane fate, oa practising physician, 
in Wham the peopht shall Tear and reno contilence, will soon 
depend. Thos the fart tet peaple cate very hele fur one moat 
pote knowledge af dineave ites we cu engittt upon it such 
knowledge of cure ath abit lead te reniaval of dleeane, | Wherein,' 
way the people, dla yum learaed met differ font the jgnenit quack, 
Hf yon knew aud yet caumot a? Perelumee the quaigk amny, by 
doing and pot knowing, crop npn amething which stall be for 
our geod. Any way, air cee Leing desperite, let we pive even the 
quach’s nestrans a taal rather dan try nethirage ae all 


Mr, Jones, amedienl practitioner, whe had long 
suffered from hay fever, hid on several oceasions con. 
sulted eminent men of the profession, Let us hear 
their opinions of the causes of the disease and its 
remedies as given by Mre Jones in a letter addressed 
to the Lanee/of July 1864. Te shows something of the 
conflicts of scientific opinions amongst physicians 


Consulted, Opiman of Canes Recommended, 


Dr Ava. A prediqasition ta phithisis, Quinine and aga voyages 
Dr Ui... Dixense af prenmogastris 
NENG. seaseeosees AMT bell, and cinehonat 
Dr Cie Dinease of the carunculice ‘To apply bell, and aines 
Dr D. ae Inflammation of the a lned- 
dorian membrane... Te paint with nitrate of silveng 
Dr, FE. ,.. Strumons dlathesia cc. Quinine, coddliver all, and 
wines 
Dry ae Dyspepsia ceiee ceerveeere Krennate, henbane, quinine. 
Dr.G.... Vapour of chlorophyll... Remain in’h room from 11 akg, 
to 6 wa, 
Dr. A. ... Light, debility, haypollen... Ditto, port wing, gnutl salt 
and opium, and wapr blue 
glasaer. 


“ * The Lauctl, Aug. 17, 1878, 
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Consulted. Opinion of Cause. Reconmended, 


Dr. L..., From large doses of iodine 
. (never look any iodine)... Try quinine and opium, 

Dr. M,,,. Disease of itis ..ecsee. Avold the sun’s rays from 

Il A.M, 106 P.M, 

Dr.N.... Want of red corpuscles ... Try iron, port wine and soups. 

Dr, 0. .., Disease of optic nerve... Phosph, ac, and quinine. 
Dr. P..,, Asthma from haypollen .., Chlorodyne and quinine, 

Di Q. as Phronitis ......,eseeeee + Small doses of opium, 

Dr. R.... Neivous debihty from heat. Twkish bath, 


“We admire,” says Dr. Russell, “the magnani- 
mity of Mr. Jones ; for after having been told that he 
had a ‘predisposition to phthisis;’ that he was of a 
‘strumous diathesis;’ that he had ‘disease of the 
pneumogastric nerve; ‘dyspepsia;’ ‘disease of the 
iris ;) ‘disease of the optic nerve;’ ‘disease of the 
olfactory nerve ;’ that he had had ‘ phrenitis ;’ and was 
‘poisoned by iodine ;’ and that in order to better his 
condition he was to take quinine, arsenic, belladonna, - 
cod-liyer oil, kreasote, henbane, opium, phosphoric 
acid, chlorodyne, soups and port wire; to paint his 
nostrils with Junar caustic, and snuff salt and opium; 
to wear blue glasses; to remain at home all day and 
take Turkish baths; we are surprised that he was 
Westrained from taking all the revenge in his power 
upon his formidable friends,”* 

Again, the conflicts of scientific opinions amongst 
physicians and surgeons in courts of law are of daily 
occurrence, The surgeons of the Bombay Medical 
Service Were not unanimous in deciding the nature of 
v4, a fever that prevailed in Bombay in the year 1877. 





: 


* Rheumatism, Epilepsy, Yc, by R. Russell, pp. 9, 10. 
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Some stated that the fever was an ordinary inter. 

mittent fever, jin was non-contapiots; others cons 

tended that it waa relapsing or sqiriliun fever, epi. 

demic and contagiotta in its uitine. Nobody can 

deny Unt iit a omitjerity af eases, when our diagnosis 

is wrong, ou (ritiinent proves ninchiovats, and somes 

timeseven fatil, When doctors disagree, who shall , 
decide?” Are all the patients treated on rational 

principles even after the nature of a disease is asco 

tained? We fear net, We five a degen opposite’ 
modes of treating ce disease; one irtvits it in one way, 

another in another way, andseen, On what principles 

da we treat cancer, chalena Lyplnty, tetatas, &e.? Dr, 

Gaston of Brazil, having published in the New Orleans 

Medical and Surgical Jos ned case of tetanus sue. 

cessfully treated, the Puctitoner for April 1874 

Notices it as dlerestimg, Lt is a fair sample of a 

contribution to the curiasitives of medical literature 

in the year 189, — 

Yr. Chaston ot Si Cake (haral saves dhe dont at au interests 
Ing cane of traumitie tetantes resulting in recovery, “Tho patient 
war an ablebodicd neyro, Wer had resehed a blow npen the left 
alde of the head, traversing the poricta icedpdiat suture, and abant 
af inches in lengtt, Tey cantinmed tea work for several days, Dre 
Gaaton was called in onthe ses dty after the acentent. Ue had then 
Aight opisthotanos ad lockjaw ‘The wom way fond ina state 
Permitting Ito be seadly apeted ta the base la dhe bose wae 
uninjured. ‘The edges tard at dark sanines appetranee, without apy 
indication of auppuration, A pices of dint saturated with spirita of 
turpentine was placed in the wound, anda poultice of cornmeal with 
Dox-seed wax apphed over it, One grain of taruremetiewas then given 
ovary fifteen minutes for ninety minutes, and the patient was placed in 
t bath, On removal from the bath a marked improvement woa 
ad, and tho patient fell sloop; on nwaking, spasmodic rig. 
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djty of the muscles recurred, A combination of calomel, gr v; 
tartar emetic, gi. i; mtrate of potash, gr. x; and morphia gn 4, 
was now given every two hours, until six hours had elapsed, and 
afterwards thiee table-spoonfuls of castor-oil with a table-spoonful of 
turpentine were administered, which pocmed evacuation, without, 
however, inducing free purgation. The spasms were now milder, 
and iecued with milder intervals, yet were still of a distinct tetanic 
nature, Frictions with camphouated spirits of wine were made 
+ ftequently throughout the entite extent of the spinal column and 
over'the efigastric 1egion; and a flannel moistened with this was 
kept constantly applied over the abdomen. In the mean time a 
blister was apphed to the occiput and neck, At the end of the 
second day’s treatment one giain of morphine was administered at 
night, and repeated within four houis, and after the second dose the 
patient slept several hous; but the monning of the thud day of 
treatment, and the fouth of the disordei, found him still labouring 
under rigidity of the entire muscular system, with occasional attacks 
of opisthotonas and tiismus, accompanied by spasmodic action of 
the diaphragm, that gave 11seto a sound closely resembling hiccough. 
Regarding this stage of the disease as involving chiefly the nervous 
aystem, a wineglassful of lac assafoctida was given every three hours, 
and an enema of half a pint of the infusion of tobacco with a tea- 
spoonful of Inudanum, was ordered to be given and repeated in six 
hours, The attacks became still more moderate, but the dleetep 
did not yield entirely. On the following day, which was the fifth day 
of continued tetanus, 10 grains of sulphate of quinine, with half a 
teacupful of infusion of valerian, was administered every three 
hours, until a drachm of quinine was taken, At the same time in- 
jections of lac assafoctida with Iaudanum were given. every six hours, 
The sixth day did not find him free from spasmodic rigidity and 
recurrence of the convulsive attack ; but considering the dangeroug 
violence of the disease as having been subdued, he was ordered 
simply to use the infusion of valerian and an occastonal injection of 
lnc assafoatida with generous diet. On the eighth day, strychnia 
in doses of ts grain was adminislered every two hours, but the 
tetanic rigidity being intensified, it was abandoned in twenty-four 
hours. Subsequent to this a combination of two grains of ipeca-~ 
cnanha, one grain of opium, and halfa grain of calomel, was repeated 
eyery four hours duving the day, till slight ptyalism supeivened. A 
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fut dose of cuator-oil now produced a moxt salutary effects and 


the treatment front that time (twelfth day) ware admply neldreased to * 


buikting up the exhausted frame af the patient aud) without any 
recurrence of the tetanie aymplonn.”” 


It is difficult to make head or til of this treatment, 
Dr. Gaston gives the details of this case to show 
success; we give it te show the recklessness with 
Which drugs are selected ad preseribed. Surely the 
case is duferesfing as illustrating the want of certain 


principles in therapeutics, as well as the numerous 


prescriptions employed without consistency and clear. 
ness, Towever, we congratulate Dr, Gaston of Sao 
Paulo that in spite of such treatment the thick-skin. 


ned and tenacious negro reeuvered. Such has been . 


the practice of many pretentious men deserihed by 
Liston as “hitting here and there like a blind man 
interfering with a combat.” 

Not only are doctors opposed to cach other con- 
cerning the use of a certain remedy, but they always 
disagree with themselves, ‘The celebrated John 
Hunter used to say to his pupils when they took 
notes of his lectures: ‘Don't tike notes of this; 
{ dare say J shall change it all next year.” Compare 
the first edition of a work on Practical Medicine with 
the suceceding ones by the same author, and you 
will find remarkable alterations in the treatment of 
diseases. | May this not be owing to a change of type 
in disease? 

Sir John Forbes in his article against homeopathy 
-{8.forced to complain of the instability af orthodox 

practice in.the following terma:—" What difference of 
1. What an array of alleged facts directly at 
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_ variance with each other! What contradictions 
“What opposite results of a like experience | What ° 
ups and downs! “What glorification and degradation 
of the same remedy! What confidence now, what 
despair anon, in encountering the same disease, with 
the very same weapons! What-horror and infoler- 
ance at one time, of the very opinions and practices 
which, pseviously and subsequently, are chérished and _. 
,,admired|!"—(British and Foreign Fournal, 1846.) 
Such is the confession of “ Sir John Forbes, M.D., 
D.C.L. (Oxon), F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians, Physician to the Queen’s Household,” -° 
etc,, etc. Moreover, the confession is the result of - 
fifty years of active practice. Poor Forbes! The very 
-.weapon with which he assailéd his antagonists soon. 
recoiled upon his own head, and he incurred the odium 
of his professional brethren, who instead of admiring his 
frankness exclaimed :,‘ Oh, save us from our friend!” 
Twenty years rolled on, and behold!—the opinions | 
once formed of him are subsequently reversed, ‘and: 
the Medical. Times publishes the following announce-. 
ment: None can forget the outburst of wrath which 
fell upon the head of that accomplished physician 
Dr. Forbes, when he published the startling article on 
‘Homeeopathy, Allopathy, and Young Physic.’ The 
seed he then sowed has germinated ; the young plant ~ 
has grown vigorously, and its fruit is seen in the daily *, 
increasing dependence of British pieentonere upon 
the restorative powers of Nature.” 
How unsettled is the character of medicine! How... 
doubtful is the practice of its professors! Some. , 
have gone so far as to confess their scepticism in medi: 
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cine, Dr. Moore, in his work entitled /feadlh in the 
Tropics, modestly states: “ft has been remarked 
that the practice of physicians, whether good or bad, 
according ta arthedes medical views, docs not 
materially influenes dhe ultimate mortality ef an hos. 
pital, Of this 1 was affordeal ac seriking: proof during 
the three yenrs Twas resident surgeon at the Queen's 
Hospital. ‘To this institution three physicians were 
attached, af wham one treated bis patients with 
stimulants searcely in less quantity than the late 
Dr, Todd; a second had a decided preference for 
the Hamiltonian system of blue pill at night and 
black draught in the morning; the third treated his 
patients withaut any peculiw bis. On examining 
the records, [ found there was very litde difference 
between the mortality and cured among the patients 
of the three doctors, who, T trust, will pardon me this 
mention of their practice." 

Professor Skoda, ane af the masteminent physicians 
in Europe, being: seeptical of every system of medi- 
cation, at one time experimented an the sick who 
were admitted into the wards of the Vienna Hospital 
with any method of treatment, trusting more to 
chance than te the treatment the adapted. Tf the 
patient came under him during the appointed season 
of bleeding, he was. bled; if he entered during the 
period of blistering, he was blistered, and so on. For 
instance, a robust man is admitted into the Haspital 
suffering from inflammation of the lung: he gives 
chim infusion af foxglove for experiment ; a day or 
‘9. after follows the period of bleeding, and the poor 
‘bled. A marked falling of the pulse: is db- 
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served, and the cause of the. change is:thus. ex: 
plained by the sceptical professor in.a loose ‘and 
doubtful tone to his class at the bedside of thesick.r. - 
— Perhaps it is the effect of the bleeding—such 
things have been ; perhaps, too, it may have beer the 
. effect of the foxglove—that has: been seen ‘too; it 
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may also be considered as connected with the natural ::-. 


évolutiow of the disease—that has beén seen too,’"' 
.. Of all the cases of acute rheumatism admitted into 
St. George’s Hospital during the five years ending 
December 31st, 1861, the heart was unaffected on 
admission in 161, as Mr. Dickinson frankly admits, in 
a paper read before the Medical and Chirurgical 
Society. We cannot fora moment doubttheaccuracy 
of Mr. Dickinson’s statement, as stethoscopic exami- 


nation seldom or never fails to discover any disease of". 


the heart. A series of experiments were then per- 
formed upon the poor sufferers. Every physician 
seems to have treated a certain number according to - 


“chis own fashion, for we are distinctly. told‘that:‘the 


cmethod adopted in any case depended. very much 
“‘upon the chance of the patient coming under one 
physician rather than another.” . And what was’ the 
‘result of the different weapons employed? Affections 
‘of the heart! . THe startling facts are here honestly 
confessed :— A : : 
Bleeding: produced heart-disease in every and case. 


Opium: » Yo gp » . 3rd yy ; ts 
Mercury 4 ge » 4th, 
Nitre ” : » loth 4, 


” rg 
Alkalies (carbonate of potass, etc.) 48th 4, 


- Of the 161 cases of rheumatism admitted without 
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cardiac affection, 48 were subjected to the alkaline 
treatment, and 3 were Created with salts of ammonia, 
Out of the remaining tro eases treated with bleed. 
ing, opium, calomel, &e., 39 petve signs of hear com. 
plications”. ce, Jie more thin twenty-five per 
cent; while af g8 eases Grestled with slkalisation, only 
one had the heat affected, or litte more than ive 
percent, The treatment adopted was purelpexperi« 
mentel, and could betdly be called scientifie. Such 
practices have caused a writer to sareastically style 
us “a murderous profession’ We could give many 
other specimens of a similar kind, fut our space will 
not permit devling further with this disagreeable sub. 
ject. Te is suflieient to stite Uiat the action of reme« 
dial agents should, as far as possible, he discovered 
according tothe suggestions of Mithnemann, Siérek, 
and others, from experiments made upon ourselves and 
othersinhealth. Experiments upon the sick and lower 
animals are sometimes erionenist and objectionable, 
There are two distinet and principal modes off 

cure prevaleat at the present day Allopathic and 
Homeopathic, Refare discussing these apposite 
mathods of curing diseases adopted by physicians, we 
would wish ta sity a ward an the subject af hydras 
pathy, or the “water-cure,” [ydropathy, formerly 
denounced asa system of quackery, iy now recog. 
nised by the profession as one useful mode of treat 
gnent, Even in the middle part of this century, Dr. 
Simpeon, in his work on Mameopathy: its Tenats 
\and Tendencies, denounces it a quack syatem of 
edicine. If we compare the prejudiced judgment 
Mt. Sinipson with the liberal opinion of that very ° 
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acute and lucid writer, Sir W. Hamilton, we petceive 
a striking difference. Sir W. Hamilton says:—~ 
“Homoeopathy and the water cure are, now and here, 
blindly anathematised as heretical ; in the next gene- 
ration it is net improbable that these same doctrines 
may be no less blindly preached as exclusively 
orthodox—such is poor human nature! such ig,cor+ 
porate, sftch is medical authority!” The predictions 
of Sir W. Hamilton have been to a great extent veri-- 
fied in a shorter time. Water cure, once denounced 
as heretical, is now preached as deserving a place 
in scdentific medicine ; and homaeopathy, though not 
opehly preached as orthodox, is slowly gaining 
ground, and has produced a salutary influence on the 
minds of heroic and meddling practitioners of our 
own school. “It is very pleasing to learn,” says Dr, 
Lees, a disciple of the old school, ‘that the Homeeo- 
paths and the Allopaths approximate at one par- 

cular point, The first affirm, as we have seen, that 

rugs beyond a mnim dose, well attenuated, aggrai 
Yate disease; the second are fast finding out, through 
their theoretical expositors, that the less drugs are dis. 
pensed the better!” Hydropathy was discovered by 
Vincent Priessnitz, a Silesian peasant. As a system 
of therapeutics it cannot be regarded asa panacea in 
every case of curable disease, but an auxiliary to drug- 
medication or a part of the treatment of a limited 
number of acute cases. For example, the wet-sheet® 
packing as an invaluable mode of applying water in 
specific fevers and acute imflanimatory diseases is 
admitted by all. The systematic use of water admi-. 
nistered internally and externally in a number of, 

a 
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chronie disorders is highly beneficial. It is not ‘the 
leas true, however, that change of air, exercise, regulas 
tion of the diet, and freedam from mental care and 
excitement, form-a very important part of the water 
treatment in hydrepathic establishments, o 
AXopathy.— Vhis term was applied by Hahnemann, 
the founder of homaapithy, to the ordinary aystem 
of medigine. ‘The term is derived*fram adds pathos, 
‘meaning a dissimilar affection. Allopathy ia the 
growth of remotest ages, and its utility and value’ 
have been acknowledged with geaticude at all times, 
The allopathic practice is divided into the hetero.. 
pathie and antipathic, The heterapathic or revalsive 
method is that in which one disease is substituted: 
for another, The allopaths employ remedies after 
this method to remove natural disease fran its origi-. 
nal seat by exciting artificial disease of less intensity : 
in'a sound but less important part. Thus eatharties 
are administered to cause revulsion, or countersitritag? 
tion is applied to the extemal surface with the view 
of curing infiummation of the internal membranes, 
The metastasis of disease from one. organ to ane 
other hag given rise to the practice of attempting to 
remove disease from important organs by exciting 
disease in other Jess important parts.” The idea: is 
plausible, but the remedies employed do nat always 
operate in the right direction, though success often 
“attends the revulsive method of treatment. 
*, Antipathy is a branch of allopathy-a part of the 
rdinary old-school practice. The antipathic ‘law 
contrartis cuvantar is that in which a meds 
uces. symptoms directly antagonistic to 
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x those.“of the disease, The antipathic inethiod’ of 
-treatment is inferior to other therapeutic methods, in: 
fact it-does not deserve the name of curative: <Th 
action of antipathic medicines is palliative, not cu 
” tive. Thus cathartics are given to remove consti- 
pation, and opium is prescribed to relieve pain.’ 
‘When their operation is over, the constipation and ; 
- pain’ xetirn again and again to be combated by the 
same means, but always at the expense of the pa< 
‘tient, the cathartic doing nothing towards a cure, but 
‘acting otherwise, and creating a number of other dis: 
. orders, such as dyspepsia, piles, chronic inflammation 
of the mucous coat of the intestines, and more or : 
less paralysis of its muscular coat; while opium ‘and ‘ 
other narcotic drugs, when frequently “ repeated,” 
in addition to removing pain, produce disagreeable : 
«symptoms of their own, such as loss of appetite, - 
headache, giddiness, constipation, acidity in the’ 
“stomach, ete... Though the first duty of a physici 
“is to cure, he, frequently meets with cases 
curable nature, where relief from. pain and ‘sleep: are.” 
absolutely nécessaty. In these, as well as in relieving 
pain attendant. upon spasmodic affections, such. as’ 
the passage of biliary and renal calculi, anodynes plays 
. an important part. The exhibition ‘of anaesthetics” 
» for the prevention of pain in surgical operations i§'a 
beautiful instance of the occasional success of. anti: 
pathy, ‘and their use is justifiable as affording relief fox - 
a time by paralysing the nerves of sénsation. Le 
Homiopathy.—The term homeopathy is derived ° 
fot homoiospathos, meaning similaraffection—that i is, 
medicines. tend to cure symptoms: similar (not the. 
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same) ta those they tend to praduce. The homoty. 
pathist relies mainly on this principle. He takes a 
group of xymptoms as the guide of a disease, and tn 
order tu yenieve then selects ainedicine which, when: 
givert in hirge doses toa healthy person, is capable of 
producing a similiar group. For example, einchona 

ae bark when tale burycely i health produces, according 
“to Hahnemann aid his followers, all the di ld 
of ague which it is kneawn te cure. 

The fearful ammount ef inortility that prevailed in 
Europe by the nalpractices of physicians,—in other 
words, the constant use of the lancet for all acute and 
most chronic diseitses ; the abuse of pucgatives, eme- 
tics, blisters, cautery, ete.; the injuries inflicted by 
polypharmacy sane hostly, the dissatisfaction felt with 
the uncertainty of dregs, gave rise to homezopathy. 
People were bled and physicked to death, For ins, 
stance, Louis X11]. was bled forty times and was dosed 
with a hundred drastic purgitives within a single’ 
year. We cannes forbear giving an instance of the’ 
plan of treatasent prac: tived by one of the disciples 
of the old school iu the early part of this century, 
The celebrated [ralian physician Rasori treated hig! 
pativents affected with pneumonia by bleeding them 
morning aud evening, for days in succession. “A 
robust man was admitted inte the hospital the second 
day of his iMness,. He had considerable fever, and 
sharp pain in the right side of the chest; the pulse 
Was strong, the bieathing short. Preseription : Ea 

Zwo pounds of blood to be drawn from the arm, and 
ais of digitalis tobe taken. On the third day, 
ontinued, pulee lias 18 onnces of blood to 
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be: drawn, and 24 grains of digitah’s to be iaksill 
The same evening, another 18 ounces of blood-to be 
drawn. On the fourth day, the same symptoms.s.18 
gunces of blood morning and evening, and 36 graims. 
of digitah’s, On the fifth day, 20 change: to be 
twice bled, and to ‘have two scruples of digitalis. On- 
the sixth day, all the symptoms were worse; pulse, 
100; great weakness: a pound of blood to be drawn; 
and two scruples of digitalis to be taken. -On the: 
seventh day, no change. Repeat the bloodletting 
and the digitalis, Onthe eighth and ninth day, worse : 
repeat the bloodletting to one. pound. After this 
operation the patient—dzed.""* This is a specimen 
of saguinary treatment of a disorder not necessarily * 
fatal. The ‘patient would have most probably re- ° 
covered under a simple-and judicious treatment...” 

When called to the bedside of a patient, the physi- 
cian of half a century ago had a number of indiga- 
tions. of treatment, such,as to check inflammatory 
action, to relieve the bowels’. when -constipa me 
allay pain, to procure sleep, to check any. tendency 
to vomit, ete, etc, Now, to meet each and all of these 
indications ‘or symptoms, they as well as a few of us) : 
even at: the present day, prescribe a number-of in-” 
gredients sometimes contrary in their-actions, in a” 
single prescription. In this respect we are no better 
than physicians of the remotest ages. “In  fqrmer 
times,” says Dr. Russell, medicines were selected in’” 
accordance with purely arbitraty assumptions of their: 
being in their nature either hot or cold, or moist of 
dry, and the confidence in a composition was, for the: 
eae ® Vide Russell's Rislory of Medicine, p. 459.. 
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moat part, in direct ratio to the number, variety, and, 
what we may call, the out-of-theewayness af itg 
ingredients. ‘The more diflicult any substance was 
to get, the more good it was sure todo, Like barbarje 
kings, the trust of physicians was in the multitude of 
their forces, however motley, confused, and unknown,” 
Take, for example, Uheriacum, a favourite remedy of a 
former period, which contained more than sixty ingres 
dients in one prescription i Squills, hedychroum, 
cinnamon, commen pepper, juice of poppies, dried 
roses, water-zermander, rapeseed, Mlyrian i iris, agaric, 
liquorice, opobalsam, myrrh, saffron, ginger, rhapons, 
ticum, cinque-foil, calamint, horehound, stone-parsley, 

* cassidony, costus, white and long pepper, dittany, 
flowers of aweet rash, male frankincense, turpentine, 
mastich, black cassia, spikenard, flowers of poley, 
storax, parsley seed, seseli, shepherd's pouch, bishop’s, 

‘weed, germander, ground pine, juice of hypocistie, 
Indian leaf, Celtic nard, spinel, gentian, anise, fennel. 
seed, Lemnisin earth, roasted chalcites, ammomum, 
aweet fag, balsamum, Ponti valerian, St, John’s 
wort, acacia, gum, eard: amon, curobserd, galbanum,. 
sagapen bitumen, opasanas, castor, monary alee! 
matis, attic honvy, Falernian wine, 

g, It was to be taken twice a diy, for seven years, 
by those bitten by venomous animals, or who had 
jdaken poison, a. It was to be taken by peoplain a. 

‘ « dangerous state from some obscure cause resem: 
_ bling poisoning, 3. [or coughs and paing in the 
best. 4. Inhemoptysis. 3. For flatulence, tors 
na-and-ceeliac affections, 6. It eee rigors, 

id vomiting of bile, 7.°¢ It promotes 

es 


et 
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fnenstruation, 8, For Joes of voied: For. 





eases of the liver, 10. For diseases of the: 
11, For cancerous affections of these’ organi 
For nephritic. complaints. 13. For dysenteri¢ ats) 
tacks, 14. Fordimness of vision: 15, - It is also. 
used as a dentifrice, and many take it at new mooh 
after digestion for the sake of prophylaxis.* 
‘ “T retember at Montpellier,” says Dr. Granié 
“our professor when speaking -of theriaca,. weary of” 
quoting the substances that enter into its composition, 
summed up by saying—‘ Take a little of every remedy: 
that you can find at a chemist’s, mix-all together; 
and you will have theriace.’ And yet’ this: strange 
compound is in daily use.” The great number and‘ 
yariety of medicines used forthe treatment of dis: 
eases, is a sufficient proof of itself that the highd&t” 
department of our art, therapeutics, i is inan unsatis-"" 
factory condition, 
‘Heroje* ‘practice, .and’ monstrous polynhainiae , 
“ the “disgrace of ‘our art,” as stated :by-D 
prevailed j in-full forge as laté as the beginning © 
Present century. ‘Physicians imitated each. other’ ij 
‘the fashionable, practice'of the time. There was ni ) 
‘oné who*had the courage and power to show dissén 
The revolution, héwever, came at last: Hah 1 
appeared, He shook off the yoké of authority 
‘or genturies had weighed on mankind, and had. 
“moral courage and intellectto denounce the -practi¢ 
cas mischievous. An-outlineof the life and labours.o 4 
this reformer and the discoverer of the homosopathig” 
caystem, would not be.out. of place, in. these. pages. 
t _ * Paulus diginela 
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Samuel Hahnemann waa born on the roth of 
April 1758 at the litle town of Meissen on the Elbeg 
in Saxony. He was the aonof Christian Gottfried 
Hahnemann, who was it painter on porcelain, He wag 
sent to the parish schaal at an early age, and ag 
he showed great promise from his childhood, he ate 
tracted the particular notice of Dr. Miller, « My 
instructor in classics and German compositi¢h,” says: 
he, " the present rector of the college, Miiller, whose 
integrity and diligenee luwe sarely been surpassed, 
loved me as his own child, and granted me many 
privileges to facilitate my studies, for whieh Tam 
grateful to this day, and which niterially influenced 
my future pursuits, Ininy twelfth year he wished 
me to instruct athers inthe rudiments af the Greek, 
lahguage. Afterwards he listened patiently to my: 
criticisms when construing the classical writers pri- 
vately with his boarders, and frequently preferred my: 
opinion to his own,'"* heck, 

Hahnemann was intended by his father for some 
lucrative trade, and in vain endeavoured jo, draw his 
attention from the pursuils of stiidy hy frequently pee 
moying him from school, This did not prevent young 
Hahnemann from prosecuting his studies with caps 
ailerableszealand diliggnee, Miller also perceiving 
that Hahnemann had ‘a decided taste, and bent, for 
superior studies, undertook to pay the school fees, 
‘and persuaded his father not to oppose the furn of 
his son'amind, After going through the uaual‘course 
‘of school education, Hahnemann attended, at the age 
Of sixteen, a high-school for auperior studies, and at 
© Blographical Monument fo Hahnemann, Pa 
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“the -age of twenty he éxcelled asa Greek, Pati 
French and. English scholar. After finishing 
Studies at the school he was. induced’ to st 
medicine, for. which he. evincéd a decided predilecy: 
tion, and resolved to make it his profession.» In’the:.. 
year 1755 he left Meissen for Leipsic to. pursue his 
medical studies with twenty thalers given him by his, 
father, which was his all, and the last he ever received: 
“ from, him, as he himself says. A “disheartening::. 
-prospeot’ lay before him. What could he do with 
: twenty thalers without either a profession ora patron. 
“fhe unhappy thought preyed upon his mind... Neces- 
. sity compelled him to resort to his pen. On reach- 
“ing Léipsic he began his medical studiés, and earned” 
is. livelihood by . teaching English: and Frenchy: 
| translating foreign works into German; ‘so t 
“hé' acted the part of a pupil, a.teacher,. and a traris-, : 
«lator. Herculean labour fora student of medicine 
" Possgss ing twenty thalers mznus the expenses of 2 a 
joutney"trom Meissen.to Leipsic|.. ‘The work 
lated into. German during his residence at 
were “ Stéag{tian’ s Physiological Essays,” Nugent's. 
Pasay or Hydrophobia,” “ Falcoifer on the Waters 
*OfsBathy’ and “ Ball's Modern Practice. of Physic. » 
After, a stay of two years in Leipsic,he. we 
“to.Vienna: to. enlarge the ‘bounds of. his, kine 
“ledBe. As he had been robbed of a-sum of imotiéy, 
“he was obliged at the end of nine, months to accept,’ 
* the’ post : of. librarian. and private: physician “to; 
Baron "Bruckenthal.at Hermanstadt. . In less thany 2 
two years he resigned his appointment, and went td, 
Erlange&, and took the degree of Doctor of Medicine, 
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on the roth of Auguat 1779. He forthwith returned 
to Saxony, and settled te practise iv the small town 
of Hettstadt. Herehe found nothing to his literary 
taste, and left it fur Dessau. fn 1781 he received 
the appointment af district physician at Gommern, 
and in 1784 went to Dresden, where his Guents soon 
introduced him te the notice ef Dr. Wagner, wha 
during hia Jong illness entrusied to his charge all 
the infirmaries to which he was the chief physician. 

"Thus in the hesxam of my inereasing: fauily," 
says he, “four years passed at Dresden or ita neigh- 
bourhood, more speedily than to. the unexpected 
inheritor of a large fortune, In order to be near the 
centre of acience, | reninved about Michaelmas 1789 
to Leipsic, in full confidence that Providence would” 
guide whatever the lot of my daily life might be." In® 
1791 the Economical Society of Leipsic ande.the 
Academy of Sciences at Mayence elected him a 
member, Prior to 1792 his contributions to medical 
literature were weried and: exteasive, and he had 
translated no leas that cighteen works from the 
English, Frenel, and Italian, ai 

About the year 1790, Hahngmiann beet distas 
tisfed with the ordinary method of treating.diseake, 
cand abagdoned practice in the hope of discovering 
another and a better’system. He had already ex. 
chausted the medical literature of the day, and. tog 
“avell felt the want of principles and methods. He 
ad lost faith in medicine, but this, did net prevent 
im: from - prosecuting his inquiries with. diligent 

tion and perseverance in search for some, 
ding principle: One day, while tranal 
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the teria medica of: Cullen from™ the’ English. - 
‘into Gérman, Hahnemann was struck “atid. :per- 
‘plexed with the efforts made by the author to*ex«. 
plain the action of cinchona -bark in curing ague: 
and resolved to try it upon himself when in health. 
He took the bark for several successive days, when,: 
to his astonishment, symptoms of ague manifested. 
themselves. It is certainly true ‘‘ one swallow doés 
not.make a‘summer.” Hahnemann did _ not. arrive. 
ft his*conclusion from a single experiment, but to 
‘prevent the possibility of a mistake repeated the: 
‘experiment upon himself and. friends with similar 
resultsy, The thought then struck upon his mind, 
“ Can it be that this property, which I have ascer- 
a to belong to bark, is common. to. medical 
emedies of all kinds—have I now. discovered the” 
great law of healing by drugs?” Convinced that © 
bark when taken in health produces symptoms . 
‘similar. to those of ague, he made a: series of ex- 
periments on healthy persons’ with other drigs,:suchs 
ag sulphur, belladonna, mercury, &¢. ‘in-“orderito’. . 
ascertain their effects. This being done, he adminis... 
tered thém"to the siek in whom symptoms showed 
th&mselves similar to’ those which they . produced : 
in health, atid with similar results,. Emboldenedy 
by. sucgess, he after. six long,-years: made -known: 
the fesult of his researches and labours—that. dis-,. 
eases are to be cured by the use of those medicines’. 
which; when given-in larger doses to a healthy,» 
person, produce symptoms. similar. to those of.the . 
diseases themselves. . To -this- law: of. therapeutics 


Hahnemann‘gave the nameof. Homoaopathy. Many: ~ 
ar : 
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ancient and modern authors had a -glimpse of 
this law, but Hahnemiann was the- first to prapound 
arid’propagate it, “This kuw has been either misunders 
stood oF misrepresented by many eminent men of 
the profession, who confound it with the Isopathie 
law aegualta nequalibus curantur, “ We sume is cured 
by the same,” as for instanes, giving opiwn to a 
person poisoned with opium, or spirits ta counteract 
intoxication, which is simply absurd. The thera+« 
peutic law discovered by Uahnemann was the law of 
stuilia simifibus ; wd the absurd Isepathie  prinel 
ple aequatta aegualibus was invented by Luz. That, 
Hahnemann neither adopted nor believed in the law 
“the same is cured by the same,” can be seen from 
hisown writings. He, in various parts of his writings, 
warms his critics to learn the difference between’ 
“identical” (the same) and “ similar” before discugs- 
ing the homeopathic doctrine. A few. examples of 
reputed homeopathic cures will suffice, Belladonna. 
ig the proper medicine for searlitina, beeuse it has 
the pawer of producing, all the aymptoma of that 
disease when given in large doses to a healthy i ins 
dividual. White hellebore and arsenicare capable 
‘of effecting an homeopathic cura of cholera by the 
power which they possess of exciting symptoms 
‘analogous to those pf cholera itself. Tpecacuanha 
has been found efficacious in maths fits by. the 
“power it possesses of creating’ an analogous state in 
fiealth. Cantharides is given for the cure of inflame 
tation of the bladder because it is capable of exciting 
lar malady in health. - Mercury is given for the 
zol dysentery, evidently because. this fetal is - 
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kitown to possess .the faculty of exciting’ symptoins 
analogous ‘to that. disease, We give né opinion. 
- Refute,” says Hahnemann, “ these truths if youtcar 
by pointing out a still more efficacious, sureanda ag : 
able mode of treatment than rine, and do not combat. 
them with mere words, of which we had:already 4ga 
many. But should experiénce show you, as it has: 
‘me, that mine is the best, then make use of it. for the 
~ benefit, for the deliverance of humanity, and give @od 
, thé Blory?? It may naturally beasked ,—homeeopathy* 
ig but fifty years old, and how can its practitioners 
account for all the brilliant cures effected throughout 
the course of two thousand years and upwards? The 
“followers ofHahnemann do not deny, but attribute 
e successful. cures in allopathic practice tothe 
“homesopathicity of the means employed empirically: 
by the allopaths and to the curative powers: of nature.’ 
Hahnemann was indiscreet in boldly and unhesitat-' 
~ ingly, laying down the therapeutic law similia similts 
“bus curdipr as ‘the only therapeutig law; conforma: 
‘ble to nature,’—" the great sole therapeutig: ‘Jaw,!”’ 
—'‘a mode of cure fodnnted on an eternal, iffallible 
law d£ nature,” “It is necessary, however, to remark. 
that, although admitted to a certain extent by sorte. 
disinterested*inen of the old but advancing: school. e 
medicine, it is far from being an,“ infallible,” Cunerts 
ihg,” afid “ universal” law of cure. ith 
*» Hahnemannwhenh commenced ts practise homao- 
~ pathy observed that, although a homozopathically, 
“~gelected remedy, when employed in ordinary. doses; 
- cures, yet it produces. severe and often dangerous 
" aggravation of the existing symptoms of the disease, 
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which induced him to the administration of small 
doses as most safe and efficacious, Had he beenat 
this period content with a mere announcement of his + 
discoveries of the law of stdin similibus curantur, 
and the efficacy of a small dose, and left the medical 
world to. fullow hint step by step in his method of ine 
quiry and of reasoning: Cherean, instead of inventing 
globules and defending the possible curative action of * 
infinitesimal doses of drugs, there could be no objec- 
tion made to the principles and practice inculeated by 
him. But it may be observed thit be was carried away 
too far by his zeal when he attributed successful cures 

in his practice to the use of infinitesimal quantities 
only. Now, granting, for argument sake, his agser-, 
tion to be be, we are still left in doubt as. to whe- 
ther his cases may not have tended to a favourable 
issue naturally, It is but just to remark, (hat his. 
conclusion is not supported by a comparison of cases 
treated by imponderable doses with those left lo the >, 
unaided efforts of nature alone, and witltout’ the: 
institution of such comparigon between théir claima 

it is dificult to decide which efleetud the cure.» 

In 1792. Hahnemann, at the request df the Duke . 
of Saxe-Gotha, took eharge of a lunatic asylum 
at Georgenthal, and after, a temporary residence in 
Pyrmont, Brunswick,o&e, removed (o Ménigslutter 
int1795. Here he experienced same trouble fromthe 
jealousy and attacks of his professional brethren, whe 
at length compelled him ta leave it, Hahnemann’s 
discoveries were considered so extraordinary, that he .% 
‘was persecuted and driven from one place to another.: 
‘M@thecame a wanderer, antl his life was oné of exe . 
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trenie poverty and’ struggle.’ Persecution pursued 
‘him to Hamburg, Eilenburg, and Machern*: when: in 
1810 he, for the third'time, went to. Leipsic, where 
his practice increased with mostunusual rapidity, "and 
he found himself surrounded by followers of great 
celebrity, In 1820, Hahnemann drew upon. himself 
"the abuse of the Leipsic apothecaries, who, dreading: 
- that homagopathy might injure their trade, prosecuted 
him for infringing on their right of compounding 
medicinal substances, and succeeded in obtaining 
an order of the Government prohibiting him to pre- 
pare and dispense his own medicines, Unwilling to 
entrust his prescriptions to the apothecaries, and 
_ tired of persecution, he with a broken heart was 
compelled to leave Leipsic and repair to Anhalt 
Coethen under the protection and patronage of Duke 
Ferdinand, who granted him privilege to make up his: 
own prescriptions, and honoured him with the title 
uncillorof State. Here he pursued his labours 
i sing’ assiduity, afd’ continue to i 
ngte his oétrines, oy 
» Persecution has heén the fate of greatm 
new discovériestin all ages. Christ suffered: to 
sinners, Zorqaster.was stabbed bys ahvidolater, 
Mahomed hail to flee from city to city, for ‘pre 
ing a belief in one God before their. supersti 
countrytfien, Socrates, the Greek philosopher, wa 
condemried tovdie by poison because he exposed t 
superstitious teachings of the sophists, and préach 
monotheism. Anaxagoras, the ‘tutor of Socrates; 
was:tried for impiety, and condemned to death’ for 
calling the sun a mass of glowing iron. “Columbus: 
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waa treated al firstags a madman, and after his magni« 
fieent discovery, wax put in irons and imprisoned. 
After his acquittal “he always had his chaing hing 
up in his sight wherever he lived; and in his agill, 
he ordered them te he plaved with him in his coffin, 
as if he had desired: fo appeal ta God aginst the 
injustice of bix contempusuies, and to take with! 
him to heaven a material proof of the wickedness‘ 
and cruelty with which he had been treated on earth.” 
Luther, finding bis tiberty endangered, led to Saxony. 
The Dominicans in Germany. caused one, of his 
works to be burnt publicly. ‘The same opposition, 
marked the invention of the art of printing. When» 
Galileo announced to the world that the earth turns” 
round the sin, people rose against him. ron fear’ 
of persecution and excommunication be was obliged 
to acknowledye his penitence, but immediately, after. 
whispered, stamping his foot, “ ¢ pay si mouve— 
‘with all that, it turay.”” M. Lesseps was leaked 
upon st first as insane, sand the Sie Cant d chimera 
and a delusion, fn this sixteenth century “Seryetas 
was burnt axa heretic chiefly for his now discoveries 
in anatomy, The stethuseape and dts inventar M.. 
Laennee were rdienled by a few of the best teachers 
of his day. Harvey was persecuted: for his. dis- 
covery of the circulation of the bland, and was called 
| eirculator"’ ar quack, And what was the treat 
nent Jenner, the discaverer of vacethation, expe- 
enced at the hands of his professional brethren? 
he medical men of that day said that ‘the 
Qught to suppress the destructive practice 
throughout. his dominions'; that, 



















eng to be prohibited by. Act of Parlianivint!= ; 
destroyed a great number of lives’—that where: life’. 
was hot destroyed, the most terrible maladieSsfél- 
lowed, such as ‘the loss of the finger-ends, ' blitid-- 
ness,!.‘ various kinds of deformity,’ ‘ enormous and 
hideous: swellings,’ making the ‘human face divine’ 
‘resemble ‘ ‘the face of an ox’ ; that some, ‘ after vace 
~ cination® had been actually known to cough like’ cows, 

and to bellow like bulls’; and they even said that’: 
* the inventors of vaccination ought to be hanged,” 

From:1810 to’ 1830 Hahnemann published seve.” 

tal volumes of his principal works,—* The Organon 
‘gf Rational Medicine” and.“ Pure Materia Medica,” 

as well as his treatise on “Chronic Diseases.” Be. 
J ysldes:the works. abovementioned, he had composed 
"several other treatises. prior to 1810. Towards 1830 
a gteat calamity befel him in the loss of his wife, 
di 1835, Hahnemann married a young and highly. 
« “atcomplished -Brench. lady; who had. come from.” 
Paris to consult him. fot a’ distrder which’ had'-bean> °° 
“pronounced incurable by the French doctors,-«'She 
was cured, and by, her persuasion he left Costhen for... 
Paris, where he ‘acquired a considerable degreé of.» 
‘popillarity. andra lafge fortune by his pfactice. He 
hagremainder of his days.in that gay capital,” ; 
‘to ia “by many professional disciples, and dieds: eo 
1843 af the age of eighty-nine, In 1851 a ame 
was erected 'to his memory at Leipsic, 

Hahnemann no doubt, has. founded’.a school, ‘ate 
his system has found many eminent supporters in 
the profession. In Europe and America there are - 
F . thousands of educated medical men practising ‘on 
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Nahnemann's method, Homeopathy is recetved 
with lesa opposition thin when it was first intraduced, 
The bitterness of fecling and che jutagonism: that 
existed, and sul] exists te sme estent, between the 
disciples of the new and ok xehoul, is well lnvown, 
Mo muat be confessed that Hahnemann, in’ various 
parts of his writings, expresses hatred for the work 
of hia-predecessors and contemporaries, but" not till 

«she experienced annoyance from the jealousy and 
‘attacks of his bitterest opponents, Ile was exposed 
to severe persecution ; his system. met with a great 
deal of opposition and abuse fram the disciples of 
the ald sehool ; and he knew that he had no merey 
to expeet from his opponents, When we think of 
all this, we have wo hesitation in saying that he was 
forced into an indisercet: warmth of expression 
by those who differed from him in opinion. ‘The 
odious quarrels between the two divergent schools of 
medicine we must necessarily pasa over, and confine 
ourselves to the eonsideration of the operations of 
nature and art in the cure of diseases, as being more 
connected with aur abject, 

Dissatisfaction fel_with the uneertainty of drugs 
and ‘an active aid perturbative system of medicine” 
gave, rie to homeeapathy; undeniable recoveries 
aunder hamaopathic treitment gave rise to the res 
vival of Naturalism. The heading powers of nature to 
gure many diseases, and the mischievous interference 
of art in every case, caused Butler to rhyme-- 

* “For men are brought to worse dhitresaes 

By taking physic than cliseases, . 
“And therefore commonly racaver 
gpon as doctors give them over,” 
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ie must indeed be admitted that certain: diseases: 
cwhen left. to themselves, often terminate in. the 're- 
storation ‘of health; in other words, nature “haga 
curative power to throw off disease. No doubt, inva 
large proportion of patients the regulation of the diet. 
alone is sufficient to remove diseases, and: without 
_ any medicinal treatment whatever. In hemorrhages, 
‘woundg, fractures, and contusions, the modes: of re- 
paration adopted by. the natural conservative powers; 
- of the system needno explanation. Every medical 
“man knows that simple’ catarrh will, under rest and 
proper diet, disappearwithout any drugatall. Even 
cases of acute inflammation of the lungs, treated by 
diet and regimen alone, terminate favourably, - “Even 
in the instance of the most. fatal of acute diseases,” 
-says Sir John Forbes, “asin Asiatic cholera, plague, 
and yellow fever, we find a considerable’ proportion 
the sick recover, under ais Ua of. treatment, 
in The half; 













s6ases, who recover, are, pie: pi! : 
by-the powers of nature alone. © In less-fatal diseases; 
yasin ordinary. inflammations of the viscera or mer 
" branes, asin inflammations of the lungs, liver, pleura,’ 
‘peritoneum, &c.,. whether left entirely to nature or, 
-Apeated by. means incapable. of controlling them j ip 
ny way, we find a still larger proportion of scases 
‘terminating in recovery, more or less perfect. In the 
aymotic or poisonous eruptive fevers, as in small-pox,. 
measles, scarlatina, &c., it is now universally : admitted. 
to be impossible to’ check their course ;. and all our. 
_ most experienced arid most. enlightened practitioners 
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agree that the terminations, whether favorable or un- 
favorable, are only very slightly modifiable by treat. 
ment; and yet we find ao birge proportion of such 
diseases alwaya terminatings ii restoration af health. 
How often do we see a young and inexperienced 
practitioner, ignorant or regardless of nature'y cura 
tive tendency, ineredse his piativnt’s sufferings by the 
mischievous interference: of his art? Instead of resn 
commending rest and a suitable diet and regimen in 
asimple disorder, he, perhaps from exeussive anxivly 
about his patient, jumps to the other extreme with the 
full strength of the armoury at his disposal, Let us 
suppose the disorder to be oiling bronchitis, It 
is by ne means.uncommon to mieet witha young does 
tor.who, with an erroncous appreciation of the power 
of art, will in such case write several mixed pres 
acriptions in the course of the day, each, preserip, 
tion composed of a number of ingredients, such as 
diaphoretics, to promote perspinition, purgstives 
tocopen Che bowels, neuisesiits aid: expeclorants, 
Foolishly yielding: to the desire of his patient, he will 
prescribe an anodyne mixture to cause: sleepy ory if 
he complains of tightness or pai in the chest, a few 
leeches or a blister. Such treatment, ne doubt, makes 
him worse, and the poor sufferer is often reminded of 
e gravity of his disease, On taking a dose or twa 
f the mixture he feels nausea, and ix of coursy dis 
“yinclified to take food. His doctor sends. him. effer- 
acing powders, or a sedative mixture, to remedy the 
il caused*by hig own prescription, Again, the effect 
hig. purgative is uncertain ; sometimes it acts vio 
"and Art in Ditense, by Sir J. Forbos, pp. 108, 109 
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; dently, and opiumandastringentsare prescribed, which: 
‘in their turn produce their baneful effects, to be com- 
bated again by other means ; at other times, thé pur- 
gativé does not act, and the, patient complains: of 
uneasiness and distension of the abdomen, and another 
powerful one is administered, and_so on, until another 

- practitioner is consulted, or nature. cures -in spite of 
“bad treatment. -The unhappy patient, after his re- 
covery from.a long and tedious illness, will: attribute 
the cure’ to the skill of the doctor instead ‘of the vzs 
medicatrix nature, and the young doctor, elated by 
his success, will fancy that he has performed a won-' 
-derful cure, Even some senior members of the pro- 
fession, forgetful of the healing, efficacy of nature, 
“have, from over-appreciation of the medical art, fallen 

into the’error of attributing cures to their own skill, 

rather than to the wonderful powers of nature. Sir’ 

_John Forbes, in his Nature and Avi in Disease® (pp. 
z tation” 







SANS 
more particularly, yi 
mations, the abatement of ithe severe symptom 
which often ensues speedily after the administrationty 
‘of remedies, is invariably. attributed to’ the: active # 
“iieasires: usually had recourse to in such.cases: a 
conclusion which, however false, can hardly be wons,, 
dered:at-under the circumstances. ‘When the obsetver, ’ 
‘sees bleeding, blistering, vomiting, purging fand: 
all the other heroic arms of Physic, brought ‘into. 
action against the disease, and with the avowed objéct. 





# We' can recommend: thig excellent little book to 7 abe, fe whole : ‘ 
band of heroes fresh from the schools,”"as the result of the expes : 
Henees ofa man of great talent ae obeetvatlon— author. 
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of curing it; and when. the disease is seen to abate 
or disappear within a short period after their employ- 
ment; the inference seems inevitable that the artis 
ficial treatment was the exclusive agent in. effecting 
the cure," 

From the above statement it must not be unders 
stood that nature always succeeds, if not assisted or 
controlled by art, Desperate diseases require dese 
perate remedies, but the employment of deaperate 
remedies in insignificant malidics makes them 
formidable, and much mere dificult. ta” remove, 
Though in a large number of common ailments the 
powers of nature will cure without any aid from medi- 
cine, they fail te do oso in others. When disease 
invades the animal economy, a straggle ensues ber 
tween it and nitture ; the latter uses all its endeavours 
to resist and expel the intruder, If nature unaided: 
does not succeed, life is extinguished. It is there- 
fore the duty of every medical min te watch matures 
tendencies and aid lerin tev necessity. Ag to the 
comparative merits of nature aed art in the cure of 
diseases, the conclusion which Sir John Forbes ar 
rives atis thiss-—" That of all disenses that are curable 
and cured, the vast majority. are evred by nature 
‘independently of art; and of the number of diseases 
that, according to our present mode of viewing things, 
“maybe fairly said to be curable by art, the far larger 
Propoytion.may be justly sect down as cured by 
ure and art conjointly. The number of diseases 
ed. entirely by art (of course, I omit in all these 
ents surgical art) and in spite of naturem-in 
be number of cases that recover® and 
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1 have died, shad art not interfered—is stoner: : 
Wane 

We have seen recoveries take place under « CX» 
“pectant as well as undér homceopathic treatment, 

~ The partisans of the expectant method claim the 
avourable “results observed under homeeopathic 
treatment .as showing the superiority of their,,own 
method and, without the institution of a compari. 
on.between their claims by an impartial examina 
ii, the superiarity of the one over the other can; 
er be determined. That.a large proportion “of* 
ersoris recover under homeeopathy, as well as under” 
opathy, is also’a fact that admits of no question, : 
y. one comparing the result. of the old and ‘tha... 
ceopathic treatment in the first half of this cenz, . 
"tury, will be at once struck with the different. rates“ 
of mortality which have attended the. two methods’, 
wgi,the allopaths and the ee but as a 





















italy into this question: The Fomasnethd are ; 
used. of dishonesty and falsehood. ‘There seems: 
y little colour for: these. harsh accusations,; ‘A’ 


amongst us, . On these charges. we ieply:i 
‘ds‘of'that most eminent and accomplished 
‘clan, Sir John Forbes :— It cannot be de: 
‘there are among homceopathists men, : 
embraced its doctrines from conscientiou motive i 

and pursue its practice- with the same ‘Benevolent’: 
desire to. benefit their patients, that actuates the 
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fallowers of the ordinary systems of unedichw, fi 
numerous reparbiol practice published by pentlemen 
of this shimp, the results af trextaent are stited ua 
be favorable: aud EP daoaate chink che trath of theesa 
results, cet far as reysicds mortility and: revavery, 
ought ta bey ee et be, denied, whatever opinion we 
may cnterbiin as to the dudlaence werkings the res 
sults, Hut, indepeudteuthy: af this evidence, he have” 
surely a niest powerful arpement in fave of che 
adinission that an average: amannt af reveveries takes 
pheee under this system oof treatment--in the fact 
that no publie autery lies heen caised apainst it, on 
the score af inediicicney, sated yes utere, of geeater 
morkility, Th itavere really trae, that a markedly 
gretter mmennt ef lingering eases, and especially af 
deaths, taok phice under thisnew treatutent, surely che 
important fart would have been diseavered ere this 
tine, ina field of treatment now ao wide, and watched 
over by sacalert au areiy oof erities an every site, 
Hat To vetitire: tracy Get this ties et been thee eitge, 
No doukt, every one hears ef saeh babies cmd siech 
loss of life inthe treatment of heneeapathists, and 
hours then attihited ta their pectin practic; ane 
toa may be vevisionally a tiathi; bat we hear the 
very une accinadions brought aygdnst the west 
arthadas prwtitiouers, and itis cnly jest ta takes tlie 
game evitoner i the one cane as i thes ather; std 
when this iv dene, Pdi net tind dit the accusation 
ia much fapre easily justifier! on the ane side than 
the other, ''* 
Again, the suc 
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denied by old-school. physicians on thé ‘ground of 
‘inaccurate diagnosis. On this charge we “have a 
word .to say, . Every conscientious practitioner of 

some experience in the profession knows that errors 

in diagnosis are common to bothschools. We have 

known.an accomplished physician of the Jamsetjee 

_Jejeebhoy Hospital mistake abscess ‘of the liver for 

‘intermittent quotidian fever, and thoracic anetitism 
for asthma. We have: known a surgeon:who has .on- 
more. than one’ occasion. mistaken the temporary 
appearance of albumen in somé inflammatory: dis~ 
eases, for chronic Bright’s disease of the kidney. 
We know of a ‘case of mere irritation of the bronchial 
ube, caused by the accidental: entrance of a’ small 
spiéce of bone, which many of theforémost European 
doctors in Bombay mistook for. consumption, and 
treated accordingly. .The case was given up as’ 
incurable and hopeless, The lady remains alive-and 

swell:to this day. 

As duly-and“‘legally qualified members. of the pro. 
iession, the homceopathists havea right'to be heard, 
‘Inthe interest of science in general, we should not 
shut our eyes to the fact that they are legally quali- 
:fied members ‘of the medical profession who have 
- honourably passed their examinations at the best uni- 

versities, although their doctrine differs from ours. 

With the exception of their Jaw of healing, medical 
education.is common to both schools, - Ridi ule has, 
been cast ‘on the use of. infinitesimal dos ~ But 
what: has quantity to do, if the: medicine be homeo- 
pathic to the disease ? Both are quite separate things. 
The question of quantity is one purély of experience.’ 
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Tn some eases they use higher dilations, in secute 
discanes they prefer the lower and aecasionitlly rit. 
terial doses. ‘The reader will observe iat the hein. 
pathic bow les nothing te de with the wditinistedion 
aft digs. in large on ntinate doses and in tiny globules 
or pills of the grd or goth attention. [tis diseres 
diteble te treat with a sphit of animosity any legally 
qualition member whe differs fem us only in lis moody 
of practic, but who has the same honouiable miatives, 
Noone has aight to interfere with one's privilege 
of prese ribinys. Vhe thing is inpussildes the reign 
af authority is over, The real physichin,” say 
Broussais, is the one whe enres Medical gsc 
fiona, societies, journals, and examiners Tne, meeh 
and all, aeeepted the spirit of at trades! union, and 
vopied the bivharons poliey of eeelusiastieal institu. 
tons in esconmrnicaiog these whe differ fram them 
in opinion, We repeat that our atitude towards 
the hemecopathises ix anetiguified. Ti assauminge a 
seebilbtn position we Ineve vialated che Laws of Hherty, 
and have separated fem sc men eqnally competent 
to for options. By dainge se we have dawered aur 
profession in the estimation of the publie. ATL care. 
ful and dnpartial observers, aad amanget Chem aged 
and experienced mien, will ne doubt adit chal since 
the spread of homeopathy a salutary revolution to 
taken phtce in our mode of Geatiage diseases. Out 
system bas been already much modified, Hersh 
treatment and poly pharmacy have happily died out, 
and a blind faith in the system of dragging: is can 
demned by careful observers. We are na more sans 
&tadora, leech-doctors, and advocates of salivation 
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#ahd-ted-hot iron, Blisters are sparingly used. The 
“ guccess of the homceopathists may be denied or,cri- 
ticised, but Hahnemann claims our highest regard 
as one of the benefactors of mankind, and a reformer 
of the healing art, who has saved millions of human 
lives by striking with boldness and determination a 
severe death-hlow tothe destructiveand old-fashioned 
* practide. From Hahnemann and his followers we 
have learnt to study the natural history of disease, 


” the physiological action of medicines, and the utility 


ofymall doses of medicines, in our practice. Of the 
relative value of the old and new systems we have 
nothing to say., Making full allowance for the pro- 
gress of science, the disciples of both schools have 
advanced near each other, so that the day is not dis- 
tant when attempts at a conciliation between the two 
may prove successful, and tend to the honour of the 
medical profession, The practice of homceapathy 
as*beeny embraced by honourable and intelligent 
persons in Europe and America. * The-homceopathic 


peeoctrine stmilia stmilbus curantur has been admitted 


to a cerlain extent even by some members of high 
standing of our own school, In the interests of health 
and science, let us investigate it ina true spirit of 
independence and liberality, and put it to the test of 
practice, and if found to be baseless, false, and 
absurd, condemn it. “ Prove all things: hold: fast 
that which is true.” Let our motto be “ Mullins 
humant a me alienum puto.” 


THE END. 


